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Echo of the Oyster Wars 


HE arrest a few weeks ago’ of a couple of 

oyster poachers in a prohibited area of the 
Potomac River following upon,a running gun 
fight brings to mind the old‘stories of the 
Chesapeake oyster wars — which haven’t 
much association with yachting except as 
they recall plain and fancy sailing. The wars 
reached their climax one blowing December 
night in ’88 when nine bungies “‘jugged”’ 
together for mutual protection and support 
— hawsers being passed from one to another 
and the whole outfit running before a north- 
easter out of the Chester River — and the 
Maryland police steamer Governor McLane 
overtook and attacked them. fn a hail of rifle 
fire, the McLane rammed andsank first one 
wing boat and then the other, while in the 
ensuing excitement the remaining seven 
made good their escape. There were no mass 
battles after this eventful night (in which, by 
the way, no lives were lost) hut there were 
plenty of casual engagements eae down 
into the present century. 

The story which rates pretty close to tops 
for coldly calculated murder concerns an 
oyster schooner overhauled by a police 
launch whose captain was as inquisitive as 
he was unfamiliar with sailing tactics. The 
schooner had a tremendously long, overhang- 
ing main boom. The launch was one of those 
glass-cabined death traps that featured the 
early days of gasoline marine engines... . . 
Wind fresh, schooner sailing with her boom 
to starboard, launch running close to her 
port quarter and bullying the schooner with 
the authority of the law. Slowly the captain 
of the oyster poacher ups his helm and sails 
her by the lee, the police captain hanging 
close, unmindful of the changing course as he 
hurls threats and imprecations at the 
schooner. The boom thunders over and 
connects with the top-heavy launch. Finish 
the business. The oysterman completes his 
jibe, rescues one or two survivors from the 
bubbling water, and returns to port, bringing 
the story of an unpreventable catastrophe. 

. That was all there was to it — no proof 
of outrageous assault and no convictions. 
Just another affray in which the pystermen 
outsmarted the police. 


+ + + 


Not Our Captain Schlimbach 


Captain Schlimbach, whose article about 
his single-handed crossing of the Atlantic 
appeared in our November issue, and who 
attended the Columbus Day rendezvous of 
the Cruising Club in his yawl Stoertebeker III, 
must have been surprised if his eye fell on a 
UP dispatch from London dated December 

8th. It read, “‘The tiny cutter Cygnet, in 
which sixty-year-old Captain Ludwig Schlipas 
. bach igattempting a One<timgil erestiag of tag 
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YACHTING CALENDAR 


Ashore 


January 7-15 — New York Motor Boat Show. 
pany 10 — Meeting, Waterway League of America, at 
ow, N. 

January 12 — Raritan Bay Y.R. A, Annual Dinner, Hotel 
Lexington, N. Y. 

January 14— Annual Meeting and Dinner Comet Class 
Association, Belmont Plaza Hotel, N. Y. 

January 15— United States Power Squadrons Annual 
Meeting at Show and Dinner at Hotel Astor, N. Y. 

January 22-29 — Philadelphia Motor Boat and Sports- 
men’s Show. 

February 6-12 — Miami Motor Boat Show. 


Sail 
a 4d 1— Regatta, Ancient City Y. C., St. Augustine, 
a. 


January 1— Harbor Dedication, Fort Pierce, Fla. 
January 9 — Regatta, Miami Y. C., em. Fla. 
ae 16 — Regatta, Fort Pierce Y. C., Fort Pierce, 


January 16 — Opening of Fishing Tournament, Miami, 


January 23 — Start Second Dinghy Series, Larchmont 
Y. C., Larchmont, N. Y. 
January 23 — Regatta, Miami Y. C., Miami, Fla. 
January 28-February 4— International Star Races for 
Mid-Winter Challenge and Bacardi Trophies, Habana. 
January 30 — Fourth Annual Regatta, Fort Pierce Y. C., 
Fort Pierce Fla. 
February 5 — Lipton Trophy Race, Biscayne Bay Y. C 
Miami, Fla. 
February 6 — Regatta, Miami Y. C., Miami, Fla. : 
ch gia 8 — Fifth Annual Miami-Nassau Race, Miami, 
a. 
February 12 — Governor’s Race, Nassau, B. W. I. 
February 19 — Roney Plaza Regatta, Miami, Fla. 
February 19-22 — Twelfth Annual Mid-Winter Regatta, 
San Pedro, Calif. 
February 20 — Regatta, Miami Y. C., Miami, Fla. 
February 20-22 — EKighth Annual Mid-Winter Regatta, 
Palm Beach, Fla. 
Pers 20-26 — Sunburn Dinghy Regatta, Biscayne 
Bay Y. C., Miami, F 
Satemes BaF Third Annual Snipe Regatta, Clear- 
water Y. C., Clearwater, Fla. 
February 27-28 — Around Catalina Island Race, San 
Pedro, Calif. 
March 5 — Ninth Annual St. Petersburg-Habana Race, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
March 6 — Regatta, Miami Y. C., Miami, Fla. 
March 13—Seventh Annual Regatta, Miami Y. C., 
Miami, Fla. 
March 20 — Regatta, Miami Y. C., Miami, Fla. 
April 3 — Regatta, Miami Y. C., Miami, Fla. 
June 3 — Heligoland and Maas Races, Royal Ocean Rac- 
ing Club, England. 
July 1 — Chicago-Milwaukee Race, George O. Clinch and 
Col. Robert E. Morse Trophies, ‘Chicago 2 gt. Of 
July 2-4— Eleventh Annual Regatta, Hampton Y. C., 
Hampton, Va. 
July 3— Lake Michigan Yachting Association Regatta, 
Chicago, Ill. 
= = Dover to Kristiansand, Royal Ocean Racing 
ub. 
July 19— Kristiansand to Copenhagen, Royal Ocean 
Racing Clu 


. July 24 — Copenhagen to Warnemunde, Royal Ocean 


Racing Clu 
July 26 — Warnemunde-Bornholm-—Kiel Race, Kreuzer- 
Abteilung Deutscher Seglerverband. 
July 29 — Channel Race, Royal Ocean Racing Club. 
— 6 — Cowes-Dinard Race, Royal Ocean Racing 
u 
August 27 — Scandinavian Gold Cup Six-Metre Races, 
Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C., Oyster Bay, L. I. 
—" 29 — Sears Bowl Races, Pequot Y. C., Southport, 
onn, 


Power 


February 5-6— Regatta, Jacksonville, Fla. 

February 11 — Regatta, Cocoa-Rockledge, Fla. 

February 13 — Regatta, New Smyrna, Fla. 

February 21-22 — Regatta, Palm Beach, Fla. 

February 25-26 — Regatta, Lakeland, Fla. 

March 5-6 — Regatta, Bradenton, Fla. 

March 19-20— Twenty-fifth Annual Biscayne Bay 
Regatta, Miami, Fla. 





Atlantic, was sighted today sixty miles off 
the coast of Spain by the Yugoslav steamer 
Kuja, according to a report to Lloyd’s. 
‘Captain Schlimbach, former mate of the 
liner Hamburg, previously was reported 
October 13th in mid-Atlantic. He sailed 
three months ago from Miami, Fla. He 
has crossed the Atlantic five times in small 
sail boats, ending his last voyage at New 


York on August 18th after fifty-seven days at 
sea alone in a 33-foot yawl.”’ 

Many of the facts are as stated, but our 
Captain Schlimbach shipped his boat and 
himself back to Hamburg by steamer, sailing 
from New York October 20th. 


oe ae 
Sailing Increasing in the Lower Bay 


If plans now contemplated come to frui- 
tion, the day may again come when the wa- 
ters of New York Harbor are thickly spotted 
with the sails of pleasure craft. Already the 
Raritan Yacht Club and the Keyport Yacht 
Club have made notable strides toward 
reviving interest in the sport, and now word 
comes that six clubs closer to New York have 


‘banded together to push sailing, motor boat- 


ing, fishing and sculling in Gravesend Bay. 
The clubs are the Bay Ridge, the Pilgrim, the 
Excelsior, and the Ben Ma Chree Yacht 
Club, the Nautilus Rowing Club and the 
Marine and Field Club. Plans for next sum- 
mer include events scheduled for Stars, 
S:.ipes, Comets and for handicap racing, and 
invitations have been extended to fleets at 
Great Kills and Perth Amboy as well ds to 
skippers of Sheepshead Bay. 

Model sail boat racing has already been 
developed by the Nautilus Rowing Club, in 
addition to its constant development of scull- 
ing. Deep water at the Ben Ma Chree Yacht 

lub has provided mooring grounds for 
larger sloops of the ““R” and ‘‘S”’ classes, 
thus paving the way for handicap racing next 
season. Sail boat skippers who address in- 
quiries to Rear Commodore Joseph C. Smyth, 
Pilgrim Yacht Club; Captain A. Van Pelt, 
Excelsior Yacht Club, or to Captain Dick 
Van Pelt, Marine and Field Club, will be 
promptly answered. 


rae tee 
Annual Comet Class Meeting 


A call for the annual meeting of the Comet 
Class Yacht Racing Association is out, the 
date being January 14th, and the place the 
Hotel Belmont Plaza, New York City. Dele- 
gates and members of the forty or more 
Comet fleets in the United States will be 
present to elect officers for 1938 and to 
transact other business of importance. 


ee oe 
Annual Election 


The following have been elected to office 
in the Raritan Bay Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion: President, George D. Emmons, Jr., 
Raritan Y. C.; vice president, Sailing Divi- 
sion, H. L. Nerton, Richmond County Y.C.; 
vice president, Motor Boat Division, A. R. 
Alger, Newark Motor and Y. C.; treasurer, 
A. A. Marsher, Princes Bay Y. C.; secretary, 
Carl] Fox, Keyport Y. C. 
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Only the lack of an adequate amount of reli- 
able yacht insurance could spoil this picture 
of your vacation down in Florida this winter. 
Why not guarantee yourself an enjoyable 
trouble-free vacation cruise right now by ask- 
ing your broker for a comprehensive yacht 
insurance policy written to yourspecific needs? 


Atlantic is one of the country’s oldest and 
strongest insurance companies. Founded back 
in 1842, it has had nearly a century’s experi- 
ence with American ships and shipping and 
brings to the yacht owner today a thorough 
knowledge of his problems. A conservatively 
managed company, Atlantic during its 96 
years in business has built up reserves far in 





And in case of accident... In Florida alone, Atlantic offers you 
the services of five surveyors—located at Jacksonville, Miami, 
Key West, Tampa, and Pensacola... all of them ready, immedi- 
ately upon notification, to appraise any loss or damage to your 
yacht so that adjustments or repairs may be promptly made. 








excess of legal requirements ... your guaran- 
tee of unquestioned security. 

Atlantic’s time-tested insurance service car- 
ries no penalty of price. In fact, Atlantic... hav- 
ing nostockholders... offers youasa participat- 
ing policyholder the opportunity of sharing in 
profits without liability for assessment regard- 
less of your individual loss experience. And 
receiving business through brokers, Atlantic 
reserves for you the privilege of enjoying the 
services of your own insurance broker in plan- 
ning and supervising your insurance program. 


Ask your Broker about an Atlantic Yacht Policy 


AY 
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Houseboat at Key Largo, Florida 


" ...FREE FROM WORRY 


LANTYI 
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Being a Department Designed for Pre- 
serving Unusual Tales Spun by Yarners 
at the End of the Day's Run When 
Everything Has Been Snugged Down 
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AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 





The Curse of Moshup 


HEN the halliards rattle their incessant 
“Them that’s got ’em, have got ’em,”’ in 
the first cold blasts of fall, yachtsmen, 
fishermen and all who ride surf or swell 
appreciate a snug corner by the cabin 

(s stove. Many are the pipes they burn on 
an autumn evening and many and weird are the yarns they 





spin but none more so than the many variations of the tale of. 


the Curse of Moshup. 
Moshup was the deity of the Gay Head Indians in the 
days before the whites came. There is plenty of tradition 


still extant regarding him and a few concrete facts to support — 


the tales. But the Indians told the old-timers that a Spanish 
plate ship from Brazil was blown in off Gay Head once in the 
long ago and that the Spaniards coaxed some of the Indians 
aboard and put them in irons below. Slavery was their object 
and the Indians sensed it. There was nothing that any of 
them could do but pray and this they did, putting in an 
extra-strong petition to Moshup to keep their sons and 
brothers out of slavery. And Moshup, being a human sort of 
deity, did his best. That night, while the ship still lay to her 
anchors, a gale breezed on shore and she foundered and went 
down with all hands. At least, the Indians were kept out of 
slavery and the tribe gave thanks, but declared that a curse 
of Moshup lay on the bearings where the ship went down. 

No one knows what may have happened around that spot 
during the centuries that followed. Some tales have been 
told, but none that can be in any way corroborated. That the 
approximate bearings of the sunken plate ship were known 
to some of the Indians, was generally admitted, and is ad- 
mitted today, as a matter of fact. But, coming down to the 
present day, Captain Jerry spun this one about a friend, 
while riding out just such an autumn evening as has been 
described. 

“Old Captain Sam Wilson did his damnedest to raise 
something from that wreck,”’ he began, ‘‘and he laid off only 
when something more than just luck interfered. But he 
worked it by spells for mor’n forty years before he quit! 

“‘How he got the bearings don’t matter. I suspect that he 
got some Indian loaded with rum chock to the bow thwart 
and then coaxed him to talk. Anyhow, he found out where it 
laid. First thing he did was to drift around out there and 
pretend he was cod fishing, using regular hooks and some 
small graplins. Well, sir, luck was right with him for one of 
those cod-hooks brought up a pistol that was hundreds of 
years old. What they called a ‘dag,’ it was, falling to pieces 
when they knocked off the gunk that had collected on it, but 
a museum piece for all that. 

‘Well, the old man — he wasn’t old then — got his boat 
all fitted for work on the wreck. He was going to grapple 
first of all and try to get hold of more loose stuff before he 
tried to send a diver down. Even had a theory that he might 
hook those silver bars without a diver. Well, he hit luck 
again, for almost at once he hooked to something that proved 
to be an old-fashioned cannon. He got it up until he could see 
just what it looked like; a little thing, four feet long, all cov- 
ered with carving or some kind of pictures, with a pivot in 


the middle to fit in the rail. But he didn’t get it aboard. No, 
it was right alongside when his mast let go and his whole top- 
hamper went over the side! He allowed his mast had a dozy 
spot in it but nobody could find it. ae 

“Well, he didn’t want to tell anyone anything about. the 
wreck so he couldn’t take a partner, and he was afraid to use 
his own boat again, so he waited till he could get something 
larger. It was several years before he got the schooner and a 
hand-picked crew to sail her. He fished regularly and finally, 
in the dead of winter, he tried out grappling over the wreck 
once more. No luck. He tried again and again. Winter came 
once more and found him still trying. Gradually his crew 
began to leave him because he wouldn’t tend to fishing, but 
he would pick up some wharf rats — he couldn’t be particu- 
lar now — and try again. Finally, one day he hove to on the 
bearings, ordered the anchor let’ go, and the cable whizzed 
through the hawsepipe and overboard, for nobody had made 
the end fast. The schooner went ashore and was a total loss. 

“It took him years of hard work to get back on his feet 
and buy another boat large enough for the work, but he did 
it. With one mate, he went out in a big launch, anchored 
over the spot and begun to grapple once more. ‘Silver bars!’ 
he kept saying to the mate, ‘one of ’em will put us on easy 
street.’ 

“Well, he got fast and carried his line to the jig tackle, as 
the mate afterward told it, and they set up on the thing that 
they had caught. Up it came, that same cannon, to judge by 
the description. It didn’t weigh anything and all the gear was 
new but, just as the cannon swung alongside, the fall parted. 
The lower jig block swung inboard like a shot and took Old 
Sam right between the eyes. The cannon went to the bottom 
and Sam went to his final reward, while the mate brought the 
boat in and reported, half crazy with what he had been told 
by Sam and what he had seen. Men offered him as high as 
fifty dollars in cash if he would give ’em the bearings of the 
place, and any lay he wanted if he would put ’em on to it, 
but he refused. So far as I know, no one has ever tried to 
raise the silver bars since, and they probably lay right there 
if anybody wants to tackle the job.” 

JOSEPH CHASE ALLEN 


San Pedro Mid-Winter Regatta 


HE Civic Regatta Association of Los Angeles leads off 

its announcement of impending events with the words, 
“Corinthian yachtsmen of the world and every yacht club 
on earth have received invitations to participate in the 
Twelfth Annual National Mid-Winter Regatta, in the 
Catalina Channel off Los Angeles Harbor, California.’’ One 
sees included in the body of the publicity release “brilliant 
social program,” “free unloading, loading and storing of 
visiting yachts,” ‘glamorous Catalina Island,” and ‘“splen- 
did background of smooth seas and balmy atmosphere make 
Southern California a racing capital’’ and such-like phrases 
which make stay-at-homes go mad — so the regatta will 
undoubtedly be a grand success. 
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~LYCOMING 


Marine Engines 
1 9 8 





An Outstanding “FOUR” An Economical “EIGHT” 
Model 4.58 + 134 cu. in. displacement + 58 H. P. 
With 2 ro 1 Reduction Gear $540, Direct Drive $415. 


Model 8-125 + 297 cu. in. displacement + 125 H. P. 
With 2 to 1 Reduction Gear $1030. Direct Drive $850. 


A World’s Champion /’SIX’’ : Two Reliable “SIXES” 
Model 6-175 +« 175 Guaranteed H. P. at 5000 R. P. M. Model 6-85 + 210 cu. in. displacement + 85 H. P. 
Holds all records in 225 cu. in. Hydroplane and Class With 2 to 1 Reduction Gear $655. Direct Drive $495. 
“E” Runabout Classes. The premier racing engine $699. Model 6-105 +« 223 cu. in. displacement 4 105 H. P. 
With 2to 1 Reduction Gear $755. Direct Drive $595. 





A Custom “TWELVE” A Powerful Big “EIGHT” 


Model 12-325 4c 1010 cu. in. displacement + 325 H. P. Model 8-165 + 420 cu. in. displacement + 165 H. P. 
With 2 to 1 Reduction Gear $4090. Direct Drive $3590. With 2 to 1 Reduction Gear $1375. Direct Drive $1195. 


Lycoming Marine Engines offer the utmost in quality engineering and construction, 
dependability, efficiency, operating economy and sparkling performance. 

All engines available in both right and left hand rotation — also with rubber 
mounting when specified. Several ratios of reverse gears available. 


Standard Equipment includes an attractive instrument panel, sump pump, and set of tools. 
There is a Lycoming power plant for your boat. Write for details. 


Lycoming Manufacturing Company, Williamsport, Pennsylvania + Export Office, 44 Whitehall St., New York City 
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NEWEST ELCO! The new Cruisette 34 is the “boat of the year” —a development of the popular 
Cruisette 32, with all the features that made her famous, plus the advantages of greater length, 
greater beam, still finer seaworthiness, and many new features. She sleeps 6 to 8 in two large, 
separate cabins. Broad foredeck and a grand open cockpit for sun-worshippers. Available single 
or twin-screw. Gasoline or Diesel powered. Speeds up to 22 m.p.h. 



























1938 MARINETTE 30 (aéove) ... again 
revolutionizes low-priced cruiser values, 
offering big cruiser performance and fea- 
tures (round bottom hull, “Vibration- 
less Power”, a big full-headroom cabin 
sleeping 4, 12-foot after cockpit, etc.) 
with small cruiser economy and ease of 
operation and maintenance. 








THE ELCO WORKS 





1938 CUSTOM CRUISETTE 38 (right). 
One of the most popular boats for ex- 
tended cruising ever built . . : with fur- 
ther refinements in styling and new fea- 
tures. Sleeps 6 to 8 in two separate 
cabins. Fast, husky, super-seaworthy, 
the 1938 model is offered with various 
power plantsand alternate arrangements. 


¢ Never has Elco offered 
greater values, more beautiful boats! From the brand 
new Cruisette 34 to the latest refinement on the new and 
improved models of Elco’s superb line of cruisers, Angler 
fishing boats and motor yachts, the 1938 Fleet challenges 
comparison on any basis. 

Style? The new Elcos are superbly “fairlined”’. . . pleas- 
ingly, conservatively streamlined. Comfort? Expert de- 
signing and such features as Elco’s new Two-Way Steering 
Wheel, “Vibrationless Power” and Sound-Proofing double 
your cruising pleasure. Safety? Insurance underwriters 
rate Elco cruisers the safest afloat. Quality design and 





BAYONNE, N. J. 


sromom PORT ELCO 
Showroom 


Florida Branch: ELCO CRUISERS, INC., County Causeway, Miami 


113 East 46th Street 
(at Park Ave.), N.Y.C. 
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“TOPS” IN YACHTS... the Elco Twin Screw Motor Yacht 53. The 1938 model of this magnificent yacht takes 
its place alongside the costliest specially-built yachts in quality of design, materials and construction. Graceful, 
powerful, super-luxurious, she has accommodations for an owner’s party of six, with three separate cabins below 
decks, and for crew of two. The after cockpit (shown at right) is delightfully spacious, with divan seat and room for 
several chairs. Accessible either by wide, safe side decks or from the owner’s cabin. 





construction? Elco boats have been the standard of com- 
parison for 46 years—and the 1938 Elco Fleet carries on 
this tradition. 

See the new Elcos at the Motor Boat Show—at Port 
Elco afterwards. Mail the coupon below for a new illus- 
trated catalogue showing the whole Fleet! 


bo 


1938 MOTOR YACHT 48 (right) . . . brings cruising luxury to a new high! 
Spacious living quarters, broad sunny foredeck and wide, deep after cockpit 
make living afloat a delightful, uncramped experience. One double and two 
single staterooms below deck and extra divan-berths in deckhouse sleep a party 
of 6. Galley and quarters for crew of 2 forward. Gasoline or Diesel power. The 
most amazing yacht value on the markt. 


CLIP THIS 
COUPON! 


THE ELCO WORKS 
Port Elco, 113 East 46 St., New York City 


Please send me your new illustrated catalogue showing all models of the 
Elco Fleet for 1938 and price list. 

0 Check here if you also desire special folder giving details of Eleo Angler 
fishing models. 


Name 


1938 CUSTOM CRUISETTE 41. . . the ultimate in owner-operated cruisers . . . with a 
third cabin forward so you can “ship” a man if you want! New features such as Elco’s 
Two-Way Steering Wheel, cabin-roof overhang, Pullman-Dinette, and refinements through- 
out add materially to the beauty and comfort of this proved, outstandingly popular cruiser. 
Sleeps 7 to g in three separate cabins. Many alternate models and interior arrangements. 








48 


NOTHER wishful world-girdler is 
Cap’n Bill Sallston who launched a 
tri-canoe contraption not long ago from 
the estate of Poultney Bigelow at Mal- 
den-on-Hudson . . . Cap’n Bill said he 
conceived the idea of sailing alone 
around the world some twelve years ago 
and was enormously surprised to hear 
that Cap’n Slocum had accomplished 
the stunt before he thought of it... 
He hadn’t heard of Harry Pidgeon 
either . . . The Sallston argosy, named 
Good Will, consists of three copper 
sheathed canoes, the center one 25 feet 
over all, with cabin, supporting a con- 
ventional Marconi rig, the others, 16- 
footers, serving as  outriggers... 
“‘She’ll go like a scared cat,” prophesied 
Cap’n Sallston as he essayed a trial spin 
after the launch . . . It was blowing a 
snifter and with three reefs tucked in 
the main the intrepid skipper’s cata- 
maran slid to leeward like an empty 
cracker box and fetched up on a mud- 
bank . . . “But she'll be all right after 
I get her ballasted proper,” he main- 
tained hopefully as he was towed home 
. . . Somebody suggested that an out- 
board motor would help her along. . . . 


INQUIRING ABOUT A BERTH ON KETCH 
WHICH CAPT ROBERT MUIR IS TAKING ON 
A TRIP AS MENTIONED IN YACHTING FOR 
NOVEMBER 
wires Wakeman Trowbridge of More- 
head City, N. C. 

I’m afraid, Wakeman, that Capt. 
Muir is already fairly advanced on his 
route ’round the Horn “in the wake of 
Magellan.” ... 





Cap’n Felix Riesenberg opposes the 
Maritime Commission’s proposal to use 
Hoffman and Swinburne Islands for the 
training of merchant seamen, declares 
the only square deal for the recruits is 
square-riggers .. . 

Felix would have the Government 
build three, man them with 200 boys 
each, send ’em on world cruises . . . 


Wm. Bross Lloyd writes, “I note 
that Charlie Noble, sailing to England 
on the Elizabeth McCaw (December 
YACHTING, page 31) had a bad case of 
reverse peristalsis and belched smoke 
and coal gas in the faces of the crew 
below. ... 

“Had they put a galvanized iron 
bucket on him for a hat he wouldn't 
have.”’ 


S. Mortimer Auerbach wants the 
world record of 129.5 m.p.h. that the 
prodigious Sir Malcolm Campbell wrested 
from Gar Wood. . . . And expects to 
get it, even if it takes him three years. 
. . . He’s ordered his seventh Emanci- 
pator, from Arno Apel at Ventnor, 
N. J., and in her will try for the 61.092 
mark of John Charles Thomas in the 
Miami regatta in March. . . . In May 
he’ll be after the Albany-New York 
marathon record for inboard runabouts 
which David Gerli holds now. . . . The 
following year he expects to build 
Emancipator VIII —a hydroplane which 
he hopes will do better than 100 m.p.h. 
... The only thing this ambitious 
program doesn’t seem to include is 
scouting Sir Malcolm who is full of 
ideas and determination himself. . . . 


The fleet snugly berthed in the busy 
harbor of Grand Central Palace this 
year is bigger and more varied than 
ever, constituting the most glamorous 
marine floor show in history. . . . 


ONLY DIFFERENT 


The young couple were considering 
the purchase of a sail boat. . . . ‘‘The 
trouble with buying one right away,” 
remarked the husband, ‘‘is that I don’t 
know how to sail and I really ought to 
learn first.” 

“But, darling, you took a course in 
navigation!” — 

“Why, yes, but —” 

‘Well, aren’t they the same thing?” 


And that one reminds me of how 
many dock-destroying, sloop-slaughter- 
ing lads there were in the U.S.N.R.F. 
who learned to handle a sextant but 
never a boat. 


BOAT-RACING 


I’d always considered that an inter- 
national Six-Metre race in Bermuda 
waters evoked an extraordinary spec- 


tator fleet of small craft but witness 


the interest, shown by the following 
paragraph, in a casual local yachting 
event down there more than a hundred 
years ago... . 

I quote from Will Zuill’s Bermuda 
Sampler, a quaint and delightful tome 
just published: 


“Two very interesting races were 
sailed in the Great Sound on Wednes- 
day last, for purses made up by Gentle- 
men from different parts of these 
Islands, to encourage, promote and 
improve the skill in fitting and dexter- 
ity and judgment in managing boats. 
Three boats of the First Class (18 feet 
keel) were to have sailed; but unluckily 
before the race began the mast of Mr. 
Goodrich’s boat went by the board, and 
rendered her ‘hors de combat.’ The 
other two boats belonged to Mr. W. W. 
Morris of Hamilton and to Mr. Carter 
of St. George’s. After starting the St. 
Georgian outdid her competitor very 
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considerably, and bets ran high in her 
favor; but after rounding the windward 
stake and running before the wind, the 
ardour of her friends was very much 
abated, for the Hamiltonian gained 
upon her very fast, and at length 
rounded to leeward.one minute before 
her. . . . Hundreds of boats were seen 
scattered over the Sound, being filled 
with spectators and sailing in all 
directions . . .” (May 23, 1818) 


CONVERSATION PIECE 

‘Are you entering your boat in the 
shakedown cruise?” 

cc No.” 

“Do you want to go along with me?”’ 

te NO!” 

“Why not?” 

“T’ve been with you cruising racers 
before and I know just what it’s like. 





When the going is good, you steer. When 
the going gets wet, you steer. But when 
the going gets damn good and wet, you 
go down in the cabin and J steer — and 


* to Hell I pitch it!!”’ (old Marblehead 


expression). L. F. BipwELu 


Here’s a definition of yachting you 
ought to memorize so that if anybody 
asks you, you'll know: 


“Yachting is not to be confused 
with mere boating. Yachting means 
cruising in your own bottom, on any 
ocean, in any weather, with approxi- 
mately the same comfort and security 
you would enjoy in your own home on 
shore. You can cross the Atlantic with- 
out too much agony in a thirty-foot 
sail boat, and even a canoe will keep you 
afloat on the high. seas, but that isn’t 
yachting. Seagoing comfort is a thing 
that distinguishes a yacht from a 
ead 


The italics are mine. 


The Cruising Club dinner was hon- 
ored notably by the presence of that 
modest great man Harry Pidgeon, who 
is continually surprised that anyone 
can be interested in his way of life and 
characteristically refuses to capitalize 
on the fact. The occasion produced an- 
other self-effacing raconteur in the per- 
son of Captain Bown who quietly re- 
cited the unprecedented exploit of 
picking up a passenger at sea who had 
been overboard some six hours. . . . 
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HE WOMAN of social prominence can- 
Te and should not choose her motor 
car as others do. 

or she requires more than mere trans- 
portation, 

Not only should she have the maximum 
in motoring comfort, safety and quiet, but 
ier car must reflect her position. It must 
possess the distinction, it must carry the 
prestige, befitting her social leadership 
‘1 the community. 

Such distinction and prestige can be 
isund only in a large, fine car. And they 
‘<a be found at their greatest only in 
those most magnificent of fine cars—the 


new 1938 Packard 12 and Super 8. 


SOCIALLY—AMERICA’S 


For years, Packard has symbolized social 
pre-eminence both here and abroad. For 
years, it has been the preferred large fine 
car in every state in the Union. For years, 
it has been the choice of princes and po- 
tentates, of kings and ambassadors. 


Though finer and more luxurious than 
ever before, these 1938 Packards 
much less than they did a few years ago. 


cost 


And in economy of operation, they chal- 
lenge the thriftiest of automobiles. 


But above all other considerations stands 
the fact that a large, fine Packard, more 
than any other car, so exactly mirrors 
your position. 


FIRST MOTOR CAR 
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ated above is the Packard 12 Sedan-Limousine for 1938 








PACKARD 
FOR 1938 


THE 12 
THE SUPER 8 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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CRUISING! 


From a Painting by Tore Asplund 
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H. C. Whitman’s 56-footer ‘‘Cockawee”’ is a fine example of the modern motor cruiser. White paint replaces varnish on 
most of her exterior, making for cooler quarters. She was designed and built by Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation 


+ 1938 Number | 
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DESIGNING A MODERN MOTOR BOAT 


The Architect Must Reconcile Contradictory Factors and Keep Abreast of the Times 


By CHARLES H. HALL 


RUISERS, runabouts, utility boats, sail boats, 
auxiliaries — all are represented in the Motor 
Boat Show. They are up to the minute cre- 
ations of the naval architect’s art, with all of 
the latest fittings, the newest machinery and 
the many things which make for the comfort 
of the owner. Though there may not be a great deal of 
difference noticeable as compared with the models of last 
season, yet when one thinks back over a term of years and 
considers what the builders presented in the earlier days of 
the standardized boat, the advance is quite remarkable. 
When the first motor cruisers were built, their owners 
were either men of a hardier race, who could stay out in the 
open and take it when rain or spray were flying, or the de- 
signers had not yet realized that a yacht, like a commercial 
vessel, may be handled successfully from a sheltered posi- 
tion. The early motor boats had no windshields and only an 
occasional one was fitted with an awning over the cockpit. 
Those on board stayed out in broiling sun or cold rain, or 
else sought ‘‘the seclusion which the cabin grants.’”’ And the 
cabin was apt to be either cold and disagreeable or hot and 
stuffy. At night, oil lamps furnished a feeble illumination by 
which one could read only with resulting eye strain and 
could make out the spots on playing cards with the utmost 
difficulty. To be sure, an occasional boat had an acetylene 
lighting system but this was smelly and not particularly safe. 
The new cruisers have much more for the owner, more 





useful room below in addition to a sheltered steering posi- 
tion, more speed, quieter and more economical engines, 
better arrangement of quarters and more all around com- 
fort. They are much safer than their earlier sisters and re- 
quire less expense for upkeep. No longer does one have to 
spend a good part of the day in polishing brass, for now- 
adays fittings are either chrome plated or made of some 
noncorrosiv* metal that requires only a lick and a promise to 
keep it shining. 

In place of the heavy, bulky, noisy power plant of former 
days, the modern boat is propelled by a compact, quiet 
engine which runs day in and day out at a speed of revolu- 
tion attained only by specially designed and built racing en- 
gines a few years ago. Reduction gears allow the fitting of a 
fair sized propeller, though even yet the reduction ratio is not 
as high as it might be for the best results. With the increase 
in rotative speed, the bulk and weight of the engine has been 
greatly reduced. Not so many years ago, the power plant 
was a huge, slow moving affair that occupied the best part 
of the boat, ruining the space amidships for anything else 
except galley and toilet room, and there was generally con- 
siderable odor from it while in operation and for a time after 
it was shut down. Nowadays, one or two engines may be in- 
stalled under the floor of the cockpit amidships, with plenty 
of room around them, or tucked away aft, driving the pro- 
peller through gears. 

Instead of the open bridge of fifteen years ago or the 
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shelter of 1926, with its small windows, the boats of today 
are built with regular deckhouses with good visibility all 
around the horizon. All controls are within easy reach of the 
helmsman and a good chart table is close by. This house is 
used as the general lounge and also as the dining room and 
often has a berth or two, concealed in the daytime. In the 
latest craft, the house roof overhead is insulated against heat 
and remains cool in hot weather and the deck underfoot is 
insulated against sound so that, although the power plant is 
below it, little or no noise is heard. The throttle and reverse 
gear controls, instead of being manually operated, are now 
actuated mechanically, the touch of a finger throwing the 
engine from ahead to astern. No longer are there smoky oil 
lights; plenty of electric bulbs illuminate the whole boat 
and the running and anchor lights are also electric. No more 
lamp cleaning and filling, no more broken lamp chimneys 
to be replaced. There are flood lights aloft, searchlights, 
trouble lights in the engine room, portable lights in the 
peaks. The windlass is electrically driven. 

A novel device detects and announces the presence of 
gasoline vapor in the bilges and a complete fire-fighting sys- 
tem is installed, a system which may be either automatic or 
controlled from the wheel. And then there are special ven- 
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tilating ducts led to and from the bilge, with blowers, elec- 
trically driven, removing any explosive vapors. There may 
be an automatic steering gear so that, the course once set, 
the boat steers herself without attention as long as the 
course remains the same. This will be appreciated when mak- 
ing a port-to-port run short-handed. Perhaps there is an 
electric refrigerator, also, so that the skipper need not worry 
about getting a supply of ice at the next port. A compact 
speed-indicating device registers on the bridge. 

In the galley, there is a good deal of metal sheathing, on 
dresser tops and as the lining for the ice box. This is usually 
Monel metal or stainless steel, easy to keep clean and 
shining. 

But all the items enumerated, while undoubtedly making 
for easy upkeep or safety or merely for the owner’s comfort, 
have added quite a lot to the total weight of the equipment. 
This weight must be floated by the boat and her displace- 
ment thereby increased. All of the electric gadgets require 
more generator capacity and more storage battery capacity, 
with consequent increase of weight. In fact, everything put 
aboard a boat weighs something and, though each individual 
item may not be heavy, the total increase in weight is 
considerable. Steamboat men say that it’s the knives and 


“Martha J,” owned by Oscar 
Johnson, of New Orleans, is a 
Matthews ‘‘38” built in 1937. 
Compare her with the earlier 
boat seen below and note 
how much more room she has 
for her owner with her roomy 
deckhouse and trunk cabins 


Below is a Matthews ‘38’ 
of 1926 with a huge cockpit, 
sheltered at its forward end 
by a few small windows. Over 
her bow may be seen an Elco 
Cruisette, while in the back- 
ground is an a.c.f. “47” ot 
the same date. Boats today 
offer much more than they did 
twelve years ago, both in 
in appearance and comfort 
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forks that bring a boat down 
over her lines. Think how 
much stuff is taken out of a 
boat when she is laid up or how 
many trips are made in the 
dinghy in getting ready for a 
cruise, each time with a load 
of gear. And how many boats 
are there that float light of 
their designed lines? Mighty 
few. 

Now every pound of boat 
has to be pushed through the 
water by the power plant and 
every added pound makes her 
propulsion just that much 
more difficult. Wave making 
and frictional resistance are the 
two principal parts of the total 
resistance, and wave making 
depends, to a large extent, 
upon the displacement. Other 
things being equal, wave mak- 
ing resistance varies with dis- 
placement. All those items of 
equipment which are asked for 
by the owner make the naval 
architect’s problem more dif- 
ficult of proper solution. Ask- 
ing for extra speed still further 
complicates matters since speed 
means increased power, which 
means larger, heavier and more 
costly machinery, greater fuel 
consumption and larger tank 
capacity — more weight, in 
short. 

The demands for speed made 
by the present day yachtsman, 
more especially, perhaps, the 
newcomer to the sport, have 
always seemed to me to be ex- 
cessive. The inborn competitive 
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instinct makes a man hate to have his boat passed by an- 
other of the same size, but the modern hurry seems out of 
place when cruising and a lot of water may be covered in a 
few hours by what is considered a slow old tub. Step off on 
the chart a day’s run in a ten-knot boat and see how far she 
can go. And much of the joy of cruising is just jogging around 
or loafing in port while you explore the harbor in the dink. 

So that the designer’s problem is not easy. He must pro- 
duce a boat that will be good in rough water, have a pretty 
turn of speed and have all of the latest gadgets and safety 
devices. Above all, she must be good looking as well as 
efficient and the popular taste regarding appearance changes 
with the passing years. Look at some of the narrow, low- 
sided boats of a few years agu and compare them with the 
models of today. Yet, when they were built, they were the 
last word in good appearance; today, they are as antiquated 
looking as a Model T Ford. Below water, the older boats are 
much leaner than the newer ones. Look at any collection of 
models in a naval architect’s office and see how, year by 
year, the boats have gradually grown fatter and fatter in 
their underbodies. They are, consequently, harder to drive 
at corresponding speeds than the older ones. 

Freeboard, too, has increased in the effort to give the 

(Continued on page 239) 





Upper left, ““Domani” is a British 20- 





footer with an American engine, a Ker- 











math Sea Cub. She is electrically lighted 
throughout and she carries a searchlight 


In the cabins, flat surfaces, set off with a 
few light mouldings, have replaced the 
many small panels and dirt-catching carv- 
ings of earlier years. The new style is 
better looking and is easier to care for 


A number of recent standardized motor 
boats have been fitted with the equipment 
necessary for game fishing, such as that 
carried by this Richardson 36-footer 
































NEW ZEALAND 


Part Il—Auckland to Milford Sound 


By 
ROGER S. STROUT 


OMING from the warm waters and sunny skies of Fiji, 
Igdrasil: had a rude introduction to New Zealand. 

On October 22nd, the radio report stated that ‘a 
complex and extensive depression’”’ was on the way and the 
next two days lived up to expectations. Twice we were down 
to close reefs and hove-to, while the wind blew things right 
out straight and it was impossible to stand without holding 
on to something. Close reefs really mean something on 
Igdrasil, for each of the three ‘‘tucks”’ takes five feet off of 
the hoist and there isn’t much left when they’re all tied down. 

With the worst of the blow over, we stood in for the coast, 
in weather so thick that we were quite close to Cape Brett 
before the bulk of its sentinel hill loomed through the murk 
on our starboard bow, right where we wanted it. Then we 
turned south past the Poor Knights and into Hauraki Gulf, 
on which Auckland is situated. On the southerly course, the 
barometer dropped steadily with every mile we sailed, for 
the low area lay ahead. 

The breeze was fresh and squally but a number of small 
yachts were working out of Rangitoto Channel to spend the 
week-end at Kawau. Their owners must have thought me 
timid, as I tied in a second reef, but it was the only means of 
slowing down so that buoys and strange landmarks could be 
identified in time on my small scale chart. 

I expected our arrival to be heralded in advance, for I 
had made our letters WCFQ to the signal station at Tiri- 
Tiri. They saw the ensign but disregarded the two-foot code 
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Left, looking into Harrison’s Cove, 
Milford Sound, South Island. Pem- 
broke Peak and The Lion tower 
majestically above its waters. The sea 
is five miles behind the glacier in the 
center of the picture. Below, “‘Ig- 
drasil” at anchor in Freshwater Basin 
at the head of Milford Sound. Mitre 
Peak, in the middle distance, rises to a 
height of 4560 feet above sea level 





flags, though only a mile distant. It seems that signal sta- 
tions just don’t look for signals on small craft. 

With some two thousand pleasure craft of all sizes, Auck- 
land is a real yachtsman’s city. The reason is simple — 
Hauraki Gulf. This large, island-studded body of protected 
water is an ideal week-end cruising ground for the fast 
“‘keelers” that are popular there. They are fine boats, but 
their unpronounceable Maori names are seldom painted on 
their transoms. So, from a distance, one must identify his 
friend’s craft by that patch near the peak, or the set of a jib. 
This adds an element of mystery that the owners seem to 
enjoy. 

Unlike his sailing brethren, the Auckland power boatman 
paints the name of his craft where it can be seen, so the 
mystery, for the stranger, centers not about the name but 
about a certain hatch. It rains frequently in Auckland, so 
most of the power boats have their large cockpits decked 
over and fitted with side curtains, while a windshield and 
wings protect the helmsman. Visibility is poor, so a hatch is 
fitted directly over the wheel. On a rainy night, the man at 
the wheel stands on the seat, sticks his head up through the 
hatch and steers with his left foot! It sounds crazy — and 
looks cockeyed — but it does work, for you get wet only 
from the neck up! 

Igdrasil made a few Sunday cruises in the Gulf, with 
friends aboard, but most of our time was spent in hard work. 
My wife and I had sailed Jgdrasil from the East Coast of 
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the United States as a sloop, but a 30-foot 
main boom is too long for such a light crew in 
the “Roaring Forties,’ so I added a small 
mizzen. This was easy, for the partners and 
step had been fitted when the boat was built. 
Single-handed sailmaking is slow work, how- 
ever, so it was three months before the refitting 
was complete, the new suit bent, and we were 
ready to leave. 

Auckland weather is usually fine, but we had 
a taste of what it can be before we sailed. 
On February Ist, a cyclonic depression rolled 
down from the northeast and the barometer 
dropped one and three-tenths inches in fifteen 
hours to a low of 28.73 inches, a 69-year record. 
In our snug berth, the first half bothered us 
not at all. After the central calm, the wind 
came out of the north and the big punt to 
which we were moored rolled till we could 


Above, Freshwater Basin, looking seaward. 
The water in the left center of the picture is 
200 fathoms deep. Right, starting up Milford 
Sound, whose waters are hemmed in by pre- 
cipitous cliffs. Left, we sighted a sail. off 
North Cape and soon Alan Villiers’ little 
full-rigged ship ‘“‘Joseph Conrad’ rolled 
slowly by, close aboard, her crew lined up to 
watch us. Below, a place which every sailor- 
man keeps clear of — Cape Maria Van 
Diemen on the northern end of North Island 
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A bit of the North Island of New Zealand — Motu Arohia Island, in the Bay of Islands 


see its bottom while the seas breaking under the pier started 
spikes in the three-inch planking. About twenty yachts were 
wrecked in the harbor. But all things end and early in 
February we cleared for Bluff, on the South Island, the 
southernmost port in the Dominion. 

Sailing up the coast, the charming little cove of Wanga- 
mumu first attracted us. Whales used to come to this cove 
to scratch themselves on the rocks at the entrance, so rope 
nets were stretched across to catch them. Of course, the net 
could not hold the whale but its entangling meshes so im- 
peded the whale’s progress that men from the shore whaling 
station were able to follow and make the kill. Though it was 
a closed season at the time of our visit, there was still a 
great quantity of oil at the station. 

From Wangamumu we beat around bold Cape Brett to 
the Bay of Islands, that vacation goal of most Auckland 
yachtsmen. This bay is truly a boatman’s paradise, for it 
has islands by the dozen and many fine anchorages. As the 
weather, or his fancy, dictates, the visitor may enjoy rugged 
coasts and open water or intricate channels and snug coves. 
It is a place for carefree enjoyment but our time was spent 
in final adjustments to the new rig. Already the days were 
getting shorter and we had far to go. 

The rattle of the chain in the hawsepipe seemed unduly 
loud in the dark and quiet night as we prepared to leave. 
The night land breeze was light, so we cut the Ninepin close 
to hold it and slipped softly up the coast. Daylight found us 
approaching the Cavalli Passage between the islands and 
the shore. With a following breeze, we made good time and, 
passing Whangaroa Heads, entered the bay where the ship 
Boyd was burned by the natives a hundred years before. 
The lighthouse tender Maiaz, all trim and white, lay at 
anchor off the village and we soon made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Johnson, the navigator, who added many useful bits to 
our sailing directions for the Sounds. 

From Whangaroa to North Cape was a long beat against 
a light wind and steady current. Finally we used the engine, 
for what was a head wind there would be fair as soon as we 
rounded that long, narrow tongue of sand that forms the 
northern end of New Zealand. Approaching the Cape, we 
made out a ship ahead, the first we had seen at sea since 


leaving Panama. Her shape puzzled me, too tall and narrow. 
Soon all was excitement for the glass showed not a hull and 
funnels but courses, topsails, topgallants and royals rising 
out of the water. Half an hour later, just at sunset, the little 
ship Joseph Conrad rolled slowly by close aboard, her crew 
lining the rail watching us. I suppose an American yacht 
ensign in these waters seemed as strange to them as their 
diminutive ship did to us. 

The next morning the Cape Maria van Diemen Light was 
abeam when the keeper turned it out and we were feeling 
the uneasy heave of the Tasman Sea. I rather envy the light- 
keeper his view. Bare brown hills, yellow sand and crashing 
green seas. Like the Galapagos, those islands just off the 
fire that fascinated us for weeks, this point struck our fancy 
because of its unfinished appearance. 

With only the doubtful exception of Cook Strait, there 
are no harbors of refuge for 600 miles on the west coast of 
New Zealand, and the Tasman Sea has a bad reputation. 
Rivers and bar harbors there are, to be sure, but they are of 
no interest in fair weather and cannot be entered when it is 
rough. We chose to run our latitude down 150 miles offshore 
where even a three-day westerly gale would cause us no 
concern. But none such came. Every day the radio weather 
forecasts read ‘‘moderate southerlies”’ but all the while we 
continued pleasantly, though slowly, south with light 
northerlies! We had only the sunrise and sunset squalls 
to bother us. 

It was in these squalls that the new rig first demonstrated 
its superiority. Though strong enough to demand drastic 
reduction in canvas, they are of such short duration that the 
time and labor of reefing is not justified. One simply drops 
the main and holds on to the remaining canvas until the 
squall has passed and then goes back to work again. The 
existence of this type of periodic squall in many parts of the 
world is a strong argument against the sloop or cutter for 
cruising. 

It looked like an easy trip until, one day’s sail from our 
goal, it fell calm. Calms are sufficiently rare in these parts to 
be viewed with suspicion and this was no exception. After 
42 hours of oily calm, the wind came out of the southeast and 

(Continued on page 224) 
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“Trim Too”’ was designed by Eldredge- 
Melnnis, Inc., of Boston, and built at 
the yard of James E. Graves, Inc., of 
Marblehead. She is 50’ 4” in length 
over all, 49’ 4” length on the water 
line, beam, moulded, 12’ 11”, and 
3’ 2” draft of water. She is double 
planked, the outer layer being of 
mahogany, with decks of teak, and 
house, cabin trunk and trim of Mexi- 
can mahogany. 


The engines, located under the 
deckhouse, are a pair of Hall-Scott 
Invaders which develop 250 horse 
power each. She made better than 25 
miles per hour on her trial trip and 
cruises comfortably at a 20-mile pace. 
Ample fuel capacity gives a large 
cruising radius. Her plans appeared 
in the October, 1937, issue of 
“Yachting” 
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“TRIM TOO” 


A new twin screw motor yacht owned by Stanley W. Ferguson, 
of Boston, an officer of the American Power Boat Association 
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This interesting yacht was designed by Tams, Inc., 
naval architects of New York, for a yachtsman who 
wishes to remain anonymous for the present. She 
was built by Julius Petersen, of Nyack, N. Y. 
“Karen’’ is 66’ 8” in length over all, 64’ 0” length 
on the water line, 14’ 10’ beam and 4’ 3” draft. 
She is propelled by a pair of 8-cylinder Superior 
Diesel engines which develop 150 hp. each and 
give the yacht a speed of better than 14 m.p.h. 
She has a number of interesting features and her 
equipment is up to the minute. Her plans were 
published in “Yachting” for December, 1937. 
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“Lotus” in the ice of the yacht basin at Chesapeake City, Maryland. The mate goes ashore for supplies — 


SOUTHBOUND—AND ICEBOUND 


By 


MAXWELL C. WHEAT 


6c 


HAT a night! It’s snowing so you can hardly see 
across the street. And listen to that old wind 
rollicking along, it must be hitting a good fifty! 
Sizzling radiators and this open fire,are tops tonight. Glad 
we got the old boat hauled out and snugged away for the 
winter. We would freeze our ears off if we were in the cabin 
a night like this.”’ 

‘ That is what most yachtsmen think when the wind blows 
wild and the mercury tumbles. Nevertheless, if they were in 
their cabins, their ears would probably still be hinged to 
their heads by morning. Mine are not even loose and my 
friend has two, in perfect working order, though we both 
spent three bitter winter months in the little cabin of a small 
yawl. And Roscoe, our barometric mouse, never even had 
his tail frost nipped, though the mercury dipped as low 
as minus eight. 

It all happened this way: We read so much about the 
inland route, palm trees and Miami bathing beauties that 
we decided to take a run down and look ’em over — the 
palm trees, of course. 

It was almost November when we set forth from Geneva, 
in Central New York, expecting to send our relatives Florida 
grapefruit as Christmas presents. Now, to start for Florida 
in early September would be a normal venture; but to set 
out from Geneva in late October, when the winds already 
had a frosty bite, proves that though we may have brains 
they do not take up all the space allotted to them. Well, ’tis 
folly to be wise. A few friends waved as we turned the bow of 
the Lotus from beautiful Seneca Lake to the waters of the 
New York State Barge Canal. 

As for the boat, she was an auxiliary yawl with 9 feet 
beam to her length of 32 feet. Her age was 35, or thereabouts 
but, like wine, she had improved with age. We felt the 


“Lotus,” bound for the sunny waters of Florida, 
moves on to the southward under a lowering gray sky 


affection for her that one feels for an old dog that has been 
romped with in childhood. A 10 hp. marine engine gave a 
maximum speed of five miles an hour. In the small cabin 
was a diminutive Shipmate range to keep us warm, just 
until we overtook the southbound sun. 

As owner of the boat, I was skipper. The mate, engineer 
and cook was Paul M. Dove. Roscoe was a stowaway, a 
quick witted mouse. We discovered him, a few hours after 
leaving Geneva, dancing a hornpipe on the cabin floor and 
chewing shreds of our blackest lock-tender cigar. He was 
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When the weather permitted, sails were loosed and set for airing although ‘‘Lotus’’ was frozen fast in the ice 


immediately appointed chief mascot. What a mouse! His tail 
was as accurate as a radio weather report. If it was held high, 
we could crowd on all sail and go places, but when it dragged 
along the floor it was time to seek port in a hurry. 

Five miles per hour is painfully slow but we were in no 
great rush, though we should have been. Contentedly we 
chugged along the narrow, winding waters of the Barge Ca- 
nal, stepped the masts at Albany, and sailed down the pic- 
turesque Hudson. On November 16th we were in New York, 
linked fast with two heavy lines to a big mooring buoy off 
148th Street. Dark, ominous clouds were overhead and 
Roscoe was scampering about with his tail between his legs. 
Better hang on until the weather clears, we decided, and it 
is well we did. New Yorkers may remember November 17th, 
1935. The Hudson was white with foam, and a bitter 
nor’easter was swooping down the river. The wind, 40—50- 
55! One tabloid said it hit 90! New York newspapers de- 
scribed it as the worst storm in twenty years. It was the 
worst we had ever seen. We peered apprehensively through 
the ports and wished we could stuff newspapers in our heads 
to keep our brains from rattling. 

But winds do not last forever. We were soon under way 
in company with a small yawl, the Jean of Syracuse, N. Y., 
in which J. Barton Scattergood was starting on a ’round- 
the-world journey. We tagged each other past Sandy Hook, 
through the New Jersey Inland Waterway, and up stormy 
Delaware Bay to the entrance to the Chesapeake Canal. 
There we parted as the Jean was bound for Philadelphia. 

High winds, cold weather and snow squalls had caused 
many delays since leaving New York, and it was December 
18th when we left Chesapeake City for the run down Chesa- 
peake Bay. Again we had company, a little 18-foot auxiliary 
sloop, the Atlantic, already two months out of New York. 
How the boat got so far I do not know. I do not think her 
one-man crew knew. He was Phil Sawyer, an artist in his 
middle fifties, an interesting person — but what a craft for 
a 1200-mile jaunt! If that boat had been a person she 
would have been on crutches. 

Roscoe’s tail was low that morning and we should have 
stayed in the shelter of Chesapeake City. The wind hit with 
a wallop before we were out of the Elk River and scarcely 
ten miles from our starting point. It was a wind with a bite 
as cruel as a steel trap. Down went two anchors. We shouted 
for Mr. Sawyer to join us and ducked for the stove. What 


cruising weather! The squall was the vanguard of a three-day 
blow that froze the whole country. The wind shrieked 
through the rigging, the river was lashed white, and blinding 
snow squalls swept down on us from the low Maryland hills. 
But in the cabin the stove glowed red, the coffee pot gurgled 
and a victrola ground out sentimental tunes. 

The Mason-Dixon line was now north of us and we felt 
that we had reached the Sunny South. 

“Nothing to worry about,” I exclaimed. ‘‘It’s sure to be 
warm by tomorrow.” 

The third day we decided that some cog had slipped in 
the Maryland weather schedule. The wind still howled and, 
believe it or not, the mercury registered plus eight. Put your 
head out of the hatch and it seemed as though someone had 
hit you with a pail of ammonia. The flying spray sheathed 
the boat solidly with ice. The little Atlantic looked like a 
ship of glass with an ice deposit on her bow that appeared 
larger than a tug boat’s bumper. She was way down by the 
head and riding solitary and alone. Mr. Sawyer stayed 
aboard the Lotus. With his little one-burner kerosene cook- 
ing stove, he would have been frozen stiffer than a china fish. 
With a hatchet, we took turns keeping Lotus on an even 
keel. The mate would go out for a five-minute session and 
come back with his mustache drooping with icicles. 

Fuel low, water low, food supply low. We thought our best 
move would be to run for Chesapeake City. But the boat 
was in no mood to travel. The rudder stock had frozen fast 
to its post and could not be budged. We tried pouring salt 
and hot water down the sleeve, but nothing stirred. The 
motor would not start as the exhaust pipe was solid with ice. 
A helpless feeling — no rudder, no motor — sails and ropes 
as stiff as though cut from steel. The lonely shore, a half-mile 
off, looked as bleak as the coast of Alaska. But it was nice 
to know it was there. 

The wind dropped on the third night and the mercury 
with it. The air was crystal clear. From a blue-black sky, 
stars gleamed like incandescent bulbs. Going on deck, we 
found the whole river emitting a strange, tinkling sound. 
Our flashlight showed why. The water was filled with tiny 
ice crystals, jostling and nudging each other. We knew then 
that we would be ice-bound by morning. 

Nothing to do but wait. We turned in. One inch from my 
left ear ice crystals grated along the hull. A stream must 
have been sending miniature bergs into the river for fre- 
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Top, thin ice skims the ba- 
sin and makes rowing 
difficult. Above, the wreck 
of ‘‘Jean’”’ off Betterton. 
Right, the skipper urges 
the last ice cake out of the 
basin. Bottom, there was 
not much paint left on the 
dinghy’s bottom after us- 
ing her as an ice breaker 
and having her frozen in 


quently something struck the boat with a dull thud. At each 
thud, I jumped as though prodded by an electric needle. 
Finally, the grating noise dwindled. Then it ceased. There 
was utter silence. We were frozen fast. 

Dawn showed the river a solid sheet of ice. The Lotus was 
as rigid as though sealed in concrete. The ice was not strong 
enough to hold the weight of a person, but it took a brisk 
jab of the boathook to break through. It was bitter cold and 
the ice was thickening hourly. Rudder and motor were still 
useless. What luck! But, in truth, the breaks were in our 
favor. If motor and rudder had functioned we would have 
smashed our way along and we have since learned that 
“‘window pane”’ ice will cut through wood like a steel blade. 

In a cove, three-quarters of a mile away, was the dock 
of a closed summer estate and we decided to get there at all 
costs. But how? Standing on the Lotus and breaking ice 
with a spare spar proved useless; progress was in inches 





only. We tried breaking ice from our little eight-foot Penn 
Yan dinghy but that was even worse. Then we discovered 
another method. If you are ever stopped by thin ice, try it. 
Stand well aft in the dinghy, hook into the ice ahead with a 
long boathook and then, with a big heave, jam the dinghy 
against the ice and on it. But listen! Before you heave make 
sure that hook is fast. With the dinghy on the ice, a few 
jumps and rolls cave in a large section of ice. After a little 
practice, we began to go places. A long, light line was 
attached to the dinghy and when the dinghy had progressed 
until the line was taut, he would hold fast to the ice with the 
boathook and the Lotus, with the Atlantic at her stern, would 
be dragged through the narrow channel. We worked furi- 
ously for ten solid hours. At eight that night we reached the 
dock. 

Dawn sent our mascot’s stock soaring way above par. We 
had picked a fine place to land. The dock was solid and would 
offer protection from an ice jam. A few yards down the shore 
was a bubbling spring and near it a holly tree bright with 
berries. The estate caretaker, Howard Foraker, and his 
family, showed true southern hospitality. The estate was 
located on Piney Creek Cove of the Elk River, and the 
nearest town, Northeast, Maryland, was ten miles away. 

The cold continued. Bitter winds swirled the snow about 

(Continued on page 235) 
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THE OMNIPRESENT OUTBOARD 


The Motor Industry’s Contribution to the Fuller Life Afloat 


By EVERETT B. MORRIS 


HE legend of Ole Evinrude, his desire to cross a lake to 

get some ice cream for a girl friend, his distaste for row- 

ing in hot weather and the consequent invention of the 
outboard motor is as familiar to boating devotees as ‘‘ Little 
Red Riding Hood”’ is to kindergarten classes. 

Evinrude is usually credited with being the father of the 
outboard industry, the founder of a business that will have 
turned close to 100,000 of these handy little engines loose on 
the world this year. 

But how many of you ever heard of a chap named Water- 
man, from Detroit, who actually beat Evinrude to the sub- 
stitution of gasoline for muscle in small boat propulsion? 

Evinrude was by no means the first recreational boatman 
to become weary of whipping up an ash breeze every time he 
wanted to go somewhere in his skiff. But, with the exception 
of Waterman, he probably was the first person to do some- 
thing about the situation. A few years before Evinrude’s in- 
ventive genius brought forth the forerunner of the modern 
outboard motor, Waterman had rigged up a gasoline engine 
with two sets of exposed bevel gears to drive a propeller 
shaft, clamped the cumbersome contraption to the transom 
of a boat and made the use of oars unnecessary except in not 
infrequent cases of mechanical failure. 

This, historians believe, was the first authentic outboard, 
if not exactly portable, marine engine. Nothing came of 
Waterman’s experiment commercially. It remained for Evin- 
rude to move in that direction. His experimentation is 


supposed to have begun about 1906 and continued until he 
applied for a patent in 1910. That started what is now a 
great industry and in the early years of the next decade 
there were dozens of motors other than Evinrude’s on the 
market. 

They were cut pretty much from the same pattern — 
slow, one-lung, two-cycle jobs that were long on cast iron 
and brass and, not unlike the earlier automobile engines, 
short on reliability. They were not particularly convenient 
and were as expensive as they were fearsome. 

The first one I ever saw belonged to an old gentleman who 
used to row a smart little white skiff around Swift’s River 
and the quiet stretches of water above old Dummy Bridge in 
Onset, Mass. He used to come our way nearly every day 
with no commany except for a dog. 

One day h_ surprised us all by appearing for his customary 
trip through the bridge with one of the then new-fangled 
outboard motors clamped to the transom of his boat. As he 
putt-putted up the channel at a speed commensurate with his 
age and dignity, we noticed that his oars were in the row- 
locks, ready for immediate service. And we noticed, too, that 
when he beached the boat and went off for a tramp in the 
pine woods he took the oars with him. 

It was obvious that although he feared thieves might row 
away. with his skiff, he believed that they wouldn’t get very 
far trying to make off with it under power. It was a long 
time before he acquired enough confidence in the motor to 
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stow his oars under the thwarts and drop the rowlocks out of 
their sockets when he was using the engine. 

That was twenty-five years ago. Now the modern counter- 
parts of the old man of Onset think oars are implements em- 
ployed only by water-minded athletes at Yale and Harvard. 

They buy efficient, economical, reliable little outboard mo- 
tors as light as fourteen pounds for as little as forty dollars 
and go places without a care. As long as they pour fuel into 
them, the machines will run. 

The outboard is a versatile cuss. It started life as a labor 
saver for the small boat man. Nowadays you’ll find out- 
boards pushing everything from kiddie cars to yachts. They 
have been adapted to motorbikes and midget automobile 
racing cars, lawn mowers and forest fire fighting apparatus; 
they are used for stirring the contents of oil mixing vats, for 
running small electric light plants. These are only a few of 
their workaday occupations other than their familiar service 
to fishermen, yachtsmen and everyone who needs a light, 
compact, trustworthy, inexpensive power plant afloat. 

Outboards performed yeoman service on rescue boats dur- 
ing last winter’s terrific Ohio and Mississippi River floods. 
They enable missionaries and itinerant clergymen to visit 
their flocks on the rivers of the Philippines and far-off Borneo 
and Siam. Father Hubbard, Alaska’s “‘ Glacier Priest’; Cap- 
tain Bob Bartlett, the Arctic wanderer; Admiral Byrd, of 
South Pole fame, and the Martin Johnsons are only a few of 
the explorers who have found outboard motors of invaluable 
assistance in their work. 

The Army, Navy and Coast Guard make daily use of out- 

ard engines. So do the conservation departments of sev- 
eral state governments and the federal bureaus interested in 
that sort of work. Fish and game wardens increase their 


Left, an outboard motor clamped on the transom of a 
dinghy saves the yachtsman a lot of work at the oars 








The outboard carries the na- 
ture lover into the peaceful, 
secluded haunts of wild life 


Left, the outboard often serves 
as auxiliary motive power 
when the wind stops blowing 
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scope of operation by using outboards in patrol service. 

There are on record instances of outboard engines being used 

to aerate ice-bound lakes and ponds with their propeller ac- 
- tion and thus save the lives of the fish imprisoned therein. 

Outboards even have gone into the air. Eddie Hauptner, 
the young City Island, N. Y., monkey wrench wizard who 
used to race outboard hydroplanes so successfully, once 
built an airplane and powered it with an Evinrude four- 
cylinder, 60 horse power engine. Furthermore, he flew it. 
Later he turned his talents to midget racing automobiles and 
powered any number of consistent winners with outboard 
conversions. 

Outboards, of course, are a pretty old story to commercial 
as well as sport fishermen. The great Pacific, Atlantic, Great 
Lakes and Scandinavian fishing companies have outboard 
fleets that run into the hundreds. The larger fishing vessels 
often carry as many as a dozen outboard-powered dories for 
the same reason that Diesel power is driving sail out of the 
once picturesque fishing fleets of Gloucester, Boston and 
New Bedford. Time is money and the vessel that fills her 
holds first and gets to the market fastest cashes in. 

Even the old coasting schooners that ply up and down the 
Atlantic seaboard make occasional use of outboards to give 
them steerage way through calms. It is not unusual in Long 
Island Sound to see a heavily laden coaster, her canvas 
slatting for want of breeze, plugging along under the im- 
petus of an outboard-powered dory or gig lashed with its 
nose against the sailing vessel’s counter. 

Yachtsmen, to whom outboard engines were once anath- 
ema, are rapidly becoming converted to them as reliable 
auxiliaries. Nowadays many small and moderate sized rac- 

(Continued on page 220) 






The dinghy, with the outboard 
in place, is carried on the 
davits of the mother ship 













Seis : 


By JOHN PARKINSON, JR. 


to the southward of Stockholm and about 60 
miles off the east coast of Sweden, is the Island 
of Gotland. It is a sizable piece of land, ex- 
tending about 80 miles north and south and 
30 miles across at its widest point. On the high 
cliffs of its western side is the town of Visby, once a seaport 
of the Viking and Gothic raiders of pre-Christian times and 
later leading city of the powerful Hanseatic league. Roses 
thrive on the island and cover walls and churches. 

The Swedes, who know a good thing when they see it, 
flock to the island in summer by steamer and yacht. Res- 
taurants and dance palaces of a merry sort abound and al- 
together it is a good spot to start or finish an ocean race. 
In the summer of 1937 the Royal Swedish Yacht Club, fa- 
miliarly known as the K.S.S.S., wishing to develop a peri- 
odic ocean race somewhat similar to the English Fastnet 
and our own Bermuda, decided to sponsor a race around 
Gotland. Yachts were to start at Visby and proceed either 
way around the island at the discretion of the race commit- 
tee on the day of the start. The small island of Gotska 
Sandon, 25 miles off the north end of Gotland, and a buoy 
off the north end of the island of Oland (close to the east 
coast of Sweden and about 40 miles southwest of Gotland) 
were also to be rounded. The finish was at Visby and the 
distance about 300 miles. The race was a most gratifying 
success and exceeded the expectations of the K.S.S.S., 
whose racing fixtures are of an invariably high standard. 





The racing fleet filled one side of the harbor, the boats lying side by 
side, sterns to the breakwater, which made visiting particularly easy 


“PRAXILLA” IN THE GOTLAND RACE 


American Yacht Takes Part in International Contest in the Baltic 


There was an entry list of 44 boats, representing Sweden, 
Germany, Poland, Lithuania, Finland, Estonia, England, 
the U.S.A., and the Free City of Danzig. 

Last summer my father, John Parkinson, decided to ship 
his sloop Prazilla to Gotenburg, Sweden, and spend several 
weeks cruising around Scandinavia. Prazilla is one of the 
old Fishers Island Class designed by Herreshoff, 41 feet 
over all, 6 feet draft and of rather light displacement. She is 
still fairly fast, in spite of her age, particularly in light going. 
A year ago, probably due to his associations with the mod- 
ern Cup sloops, my father decided that the mast originally 
designed for the class was too short and light and he had 
Frank Paine design a mighty stick, much taller and heavier 


. than the old one, which he installed in Prax with a tremen- 


dous hollow roller reefing boom. A tan Ratsey mainsail 
completed the transformation. Experience during the sum- 
mer of 1936, both in racing and cruising, showed that the 
new rig made Prazilla a better boat, particularly as she now 
carries a large Genoa effectively. As she had raced in long 
distance races on our coast with fair success for the past 
few years, my father decided to enter her in the Gotland 
Race. She was therefore shipped abroad and sailed from 
Gotenburg on June 10th with my father and brother 
aboard. They arrived at Visby on July 2nd, and it was 
there that I joined them. 

As the boat on which I crossed from the mainland 
steamed up the tiny harbor of Visby, the racing fleet was a 
sight to see. There is no tide in the Baltic and everywhere 
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there is deep water up to the shore. Nearly all important 
harbors, including Visby, have a protecting sea wall and ves- 
sels, large and small, tie up to these walls, seldom anchoring. 
The racing fleet took up all one side of the harbor, rail to 
rail, sterns against the quay and cables holding the bows off 
to buoys. A man could step from one boat to another through 
the entire fleet. 

The racing fleet compared most favorably with various 
Bermuda, Gibson Island and Fastnet fleets that I have seen. 
Unlike those, however, there was not a schooner in the crowd, 
cutters and sloops predominating, with a good sprinkling of 
yawls. Outstanding in the Swedish squadron of twelve 
boats was Havsorneen, a mahogany cutter owned and skip- 
pered by Sven Salén of Stockholm, well known in Long 
Island Sound from his racing in the Six-Metre Class. A new, 


There was almost a flat calm at the start of the race and an unex- 
pected current set the yachts strongly down toward the line 





untried boat, she was completed shortly before the Gotland 
Race. Designed by Tudor Holm, of Stockholm, she was built 
to take no penalties under the Bermuda Rule and is a most 
interesting vessel. Something over 50 feet over all, she is 
beamy and high-sided but with fine and graceful ends. Her 
rig appears to be on the short side and is well inboard. Below, 
she is roomy and most comfortable. Her performance in the 
race that followed was impressive, tc say the least, and I 
would like to see her matched against some of our ocean 
racing cracks. I am sure she would measure up well. 

Manuela, a yellow jib-headed cutter of about our own size, 
also built to the Bermuda Rule, was most attractive and 
looked slippery. It seemed to me that the Swedes in the last 
year or two have produced under the Bermuda Rule boats 
which, in performance, ability and appearance, compare 
favorably with those of the U.S.A. or England. S’Marianne 
av Toro, a double-ended mahogany yawl, was a lovely little 
ship of conventional Scandinavian design and was undoubt- 
edly fast and able. 

Among the German entry list of seventeen boats were 
the biggest craft in the race. Athena, owned by E. Schilling 
of Bremen, and Schwanenweiss, Dr. Walter Schmidt, of 
Berlin, owner and master, were two big modern cutters 65 
feet over all which would be factors in any company. The 
German Navy entered and manned two large gaff-headed 
yawls of a slightly old-fashioned type. Their afterguards 
were composed of commissioned officers and the crews were 
cadets and enlisted men. The boats were run on regular 
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naval routine and the only thing missing were six-inch 
guns. It. was well worth while to sit on the decks of Prazilla 
and watch inspections conducted and ‘Heil Hitlers” deliv- 
ered on the sea wall. One of the sights of the afternoon was 
a German officer in full dress uniform, bound for dinner in 
town, followed ten paces behind by two sailors marching 
the goose step, one of them playing martial airs on an 
accordion. 

The Polish entry of six modern cutters was about the high 
light of the fleet. All new boats, they were of the most mod- 
ern type, beautifully fitted out and rigged. With their short 
ends and fine seaworthy hulls, they reminded me strongly of 
the best of Stephens’ ocean racers. Owing to adverse eco- 
nomic conditions in Poland, the boats are built and owned 

(Continued on page 232) 


‘S$’ Marianne av Toro,” a double-ended yawl, and ‘‘Havsorneen,” 
the winner, a new cutter owned and sailed by Sven Salen, of 
Stockholm who has competed on the Sound in Six-Meters 


Below, summer days are long in the Baltic. Here one of our com- 
petitors is seen heading across our bow in the late afternoon 
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“DIRECTOR’S” ENSIGN UNION DOWN 





When, in the fall of 1934, Dr. Henry Crampton, head of 

the Department of Zoology at Barnard, sat us down in 
his office to lecture us about health in the tropics, we smiled. 
We didn’t believe him when he said that, after we’d been 
down here a year, we’d be spending nine days out of ten on 
our backs. But his prophecy was half right. Malaria, dengue, 
and dysentery have had a good deal more than half a dozen 
cracks at us. Those were purely tropical diseases, to be ex- 
pected if we touched the jungle at all. But pneumonia! That 
was far from our minds when we sailed from Port Moresby, 
Papua, on the morning of November lst, bound for the 
Torres Straits. 

If the port captain of Moresby had told us we would enter 
our next port in distress with Director’s ensign union down to 
attract the attention of shore doctors, we would have laughed 
again. But this is just what we did, four days later, when we 
entered Thursday Island. We had an apparently dying man 
aboard and even the two able doctors shook their heads. 

Thomas Patrick Alexander is his name. Somewhere close 
to fifty — we never found out — he is a little gray, over six 
feet tall, full of yarns of the Dardenelles, of running trading 
schooners in the other days of the Solomon Islands, of New 
Guinea twelve years ago. He came aboard one day just after 
Director came in from Samarai to Moresby. In a week, he had 
tossed away his job of master of a little trading schooner, 
had packed his gear, and was bunked aft with us, despite our 
previous resolve to bring Director home with only the four of 
us aboard. He became “‘ Alec”’ and laughed at being demoted 
to third mate. His contribution to Director’s already gigantic 
library was a stack of back numbers of YAcHTING. 

When we came to Port Moresby, our plan was to remain 
there two days. We stayed a month. The “ peregrinating in- 
valids,” Sheridan and Dennis, came down with malaria and 
toothache, respectively. Sheridan went to bed; Dennis went 
to the dentist. Then the expedition ran out of cash. Frantic 
wireless shouts for money were eventually heard in New 
York. Our No. 1 Brains-of-the-Gang discovered six worn 
Papeete francs, some Fiji pennies, and a mild consideration 
from YACHTING in our account. Saved from death in the 
jungle, we prepared to sail, but not before our zoological 
garden had a night out. 

Someone had given the ship a wallaby. (He was something 
like a small kangaroo.) One night he bolted. Out through the 
hawsepipe he went and we never saw him again. We had 
planned to have him steer Director in the Indian Ocean run. 
Then Hey Hey’s two pet New Hebrides doves took off in the 
direction of the gold fields. Then we lashed our two parrots 


Prine, ina IA and the tropics don’t seem to go together. 


BRUCE AND SHERIDAN FAHNESTOCK 


These two pearl divers knock off 
work and indulge in a quiet snack 


to the foremast to keep them from going native. Tiger, the 
turtle hound, looked on in disgust at the proceedings. 

We liked Port Moresby. We liked Lionel Armit and the 
hospitable Leighs and the open door invitation of the cool 
Service Club. W 2 liked the big planes flying in from the fields 
with their gold. We liked the aspirin-clouded mornings when 


- the natives came fishing in double canoes with their pigs, 


their dogs, and their enormous families aboard under calico 
awnings. It's an ugly little town, but a happy one, and the 
comings and. goings of ships of every description make it 
busy enough for a man to forget the heat, the steep streets, 
and the constant smell of burning grassland. Off on the other 
side of the harbor is a Papuan village built on stilts over the 
water. 

The unending din of the docks when a lugger was being 
unloaded will be difficult to forget. As each copra bag is 
heaved to a man’s back, the rest of the sweaty gang shout. 
When the hold is empty and the last bag is swung to the pier, 
then comes a wild whoop that makes a newcomer think the 
town is being raided by bushmen. The Australian Navy sur- 
vey ship hove in one afternoon and Commander Bolton 
talked deep sea soundings to us over fully six fathoms of gin 
and bitters. 

But the laughter of farewell came to an end and in an hour, 
if we had only known it at the time, we had a bad case of 
pneumonia aboard. Alec woke up as we went through the 
pass headed for sea. We all had headaches but he had a 
temperature. We called it a cold from the previous night’s 
swim. All day we pushed along in a dead calm off the land. 
Next morning, too late to turn back, we decided to keep the 
Diesel going even with a whole sail breeze so as to lose no 
time in getting Alec to doctors on Thursday Island. 

The Torres Straits look reefy enough on a chart, but an ac- 
tual voyage through them would drive an Ambrose Channel 
pilot mad. We raised Bramble Cay at dawn one morning as 
we ran down Bligh Entrance. We laid our course along a thin 
line marked ‘Recommended Steamer Route” and headed 
SW for Stephens Island. There was a good breeze but the 
engine was full out all the time. Alec was getting weaker and 
his morning temperature was 104°. From the book, we de- 
cided it was lobar pneumonia — from the book and some- 
thing we had seen before — and his breath came in little 
gasps. His pulse was 137. Twice during the afternoon the 
helmsman veered sharply off his course to avoid discolored 
water which might, or might not have been reefs. 

That night we anchored in the unhealthy lee of Rennell’s 
Island. The sky became overcast before dark and at nine 
o’clock the worst squall we have ever seen came over the 
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island. A native planter, who had rowed out to see the 
“‘Merica sheep,”’ had just left us, headed for shore. The rain 
cut him from sight instantly and, half an hour later, in a lull, 
we heard him reach the shore which was barely a hundred 
yards away. The rolling there at anchor with the chain 
snubbing her up on the coral put Alec through agony. He 
begged us, in his semi-delirium, to go on, but movement in 
the Straits is impossible after dark, especially from Bligh 





These two pearling luggers have divers in the water, working on the beds. It 
takes skill to put the divers just where they want to be. Below, a pearling 
lugger outward bound. The luggers are beautifully modeled and able craft 






























A native pearl diver playing with a small 
lizard. Right, part of the pearling fleet at 
anchor in the harbor of Thursday Island 
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Entrance to Mt. Ernest. There are no lights on that North- 
east Passage until near Thursday, where there are several. 
When Alec’s fever left momentarily, he agreed that we had 


_ been wise to stop overnight. We hated to keep it from him 


but we knew we couldn’t make the 97 miles into Thursday 
without still another stop. 

All day long on November 4th we pushed her through an 
ugly sea over a shallow bottom. Alec grew worse but did not 
complain. On the last island-to-island stretch of the after- 
noon (from Saddle Rock to Mt. Ernest) we took too much 
water aboard. The wind, blowing Force 7, over a shallow 
bottom we could see in the slicks, had a cross current work- 
ing on it. It was with relief that Sheridan gave the word to let 
go the hook in the lee of Mt. Ernest. We rolled all night be- 
cause the tide put us side on to the wind. Alec was barely 
able to breathe at dawn and said he would be over the side 
by another day if we didn’t reach Thursday. The wind had 
not changed when we ventured out from behind Mt. Ernest 
but the sea was perfect and Director slammed the nineteen 
miles across to bearings for the channel to Goode Island. 
Poor Alec seemed to take a turn for the better as he heard 
that we were approaching the signal station where ships 
turn for the short push up the roads to Thursday. 

We had no set of International Code flags but we did have 
a tremendous ensign and a little ‘“‘Q”’’ flag. As we passed 
under the signal station, we hoisted the ensign inverted over 
the ‘“‘Q”’ and prayed that the attendant would understand. 
Almost instantly he shot up an answering pennant and 
picked up his telephone. 

We took off sail and thanked God for the fair, five-knot 
current setting us with power towards the town. We passed 
the old wreck on the reef and turned a red buoy for the last 
few hundred yards to the anchorage. There, as a fleet of 
anchored pearling luggers hove in sight, was a big launch 
dashing toward us. She had a quarantine flag as big as our 
mainsail at her truck and swung round to lead us to an an- 
chorage. This was the first time in our voyage — with the 
exception of Papeete — where doctors and customs had 
come out at all promptly. And this time, above all others, 
we needed them. 

At once, while Dr. Dowling agreed that it was lobar pneu- 
monia, a launch was sent ashore to summon a car to the dock. 
Soon it was back and Alec was lifted cautiously across into 
the after cockpit. At the landing, a copra cart stood on the 
tracks leading to the sheds and we pushed him down the 
long pier on it. That night Alex slept and Dr. Nimmo told us 
there was still a chance. For four days we waited. Then Alec 
breathed more easily. We saw him. He insisted that we go 
on for the East Indies without him. Dr. Nimmo told us that 
two months would barely see Alec on his feet again. The 

(Continued on page 218) 
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YACHTING 


Some Reasons for 


the Retention of 


the Two-Man Crew 


By 


MELVIN CROOK 


The desire to save weight is resulting in 
the elimination of that useful member of 
the crew — the mechanic. ‘‘Aradam,” 
one of the Italian boats which competed 
in the Gold Cup Race last September 


WHY JETTISON THE MECHANIC ? 


velopments in the sport of motor boat racing. Speeds 

have increased appreciably, particularly in the inboard 
classes, The trend has been toward much lighter and neces- 
sarily smaller boats. The narrow hull has given way to the 
beamy one. Jumping is apparently passé — the smooth ride 
is back. Three-point suspension seems to be popular, al- 
though one can scarcely consider it a new principle. Foreign 
boats have demonstrated that they are strong competitors 
and foreign drivers that they are sportsmen of the first 
water. 

These developments are, all in all, a healthy thing for the 
sport. But there is one tendency which seems not only re- 
grettable — it hovers between being ill-considered and being 
outright dangerous. That is the banishment of the riding 
mechanic to a purely passive réle and, in many cases, his 
elimination from the boat. 

Count Rossi’s two Italian Gold Cup boats Alagi and 
Aradam have space for the driver alone — and precious little 
of that. The same is true of the French skimming dish, 
Maurice Vasseur’s Rafale VI. The Gold Cup contest board 
last year voted to allow one-man boats provided each car- 
ried 154 pounds of dead weight. This exception to the rules 
has now been extended to cover 1938. The 225-Class contest 
board made carrying a second person in a race optional, be- 
ginning in 1937. The 91-cubic-inch Class has permitted one- 
man boats for some time. In other racing jobs — the Gold 
Cup contender Miss Canada, for instance — the mechanic 
has been relegated to a position so remote from driver and 
motor that his only function can be to provide ballast and 
wind resistance. 

The reasons for this treatment of the number two man in 


ik 1937 racing season has produced some marked de- 


the crew are not hard to understand. With boats becoming 
smaller, it is difficult to find space for a riding partner, some 
of whom are far from small. Since much time, trouble and 
money is being expended in the attempt to save pounds, 
owners and designers are not at all happy to include another 
150 pounds or so of what they consider dead weight. Neither 
is the streamlining of a superstructure made more simple 
by carrying an extra passenger. Add to this the unfortunate 
fact that many newcomers do not appreciate the value of the 
second man in the boat. 

Leaving the mechanic ashore has little to condemn it 
when confined to the smallest classes or to boats built solely 
for mile trial work, as is common abroad. However, a one- 
man crew is hardly sufficient for any large boat to be used in 
competition. The two-man crew gives certain advantages 
which are functional and which promote safety. There are, 
in addition, certain reasons for the reinstatement of the rid- 
ing mechanic which might be called ethical rather than 
practical. 

There are surprisingly few who have the opportunity to 
participate in motor boat racing. The number of boats taking 
part in sanctioned races in this country runs to a low total — 
one of no more than three figures. Considering that most of 
these are outboards, the people who faced a starting clock 
this year could probably be'lost in the crowd at the smallest 
regatta. ; 

This is not a good thing for the sport, especially when one 
considers that the compulsory carrying of a crew of two in 
competitive events would make a decided increase, expressed 
as a percentage, in the number who actively race. One of the 
finest ways of developing new race drivers and race boat 
owners is to give more and more people a chance to get in a 
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race and find out what a “hosing down”’ is. 
And the best way for them to acquire such ex- 
perience is as a riding mechanic. 

Another cause for regret, the basis of which is 
more ethical than practical, is that many a 
hard-working crew member really deserves a 
ride in a race to help repay him for his time and 
trouble. For many of us who, for economic rea- 
sons, have been forced to depend on amateur 
crews, it would have been difficult to maintain 
the necessary enthusiasm without the incentive 
of a ride in one of the season’s races. It is not 
surprising that a man is more willing to work if 
he knows he will be in the cockpit when the re- 
sults of his work are proved in a race. And when 
you think of the beating some of these boys 
have taken in their réles of co-pilot, it is sur- 
prising that they ever turn up again for a race. 
But, if they like it, let’s give them a break to 
help repay them for the toil and punishment 
they have undergone. 

Yes, punishment. The world’s best known 
motor boat racing mechanic — Orlin Johnson 
— has certainly had his share of punishment. 
His various trips to submarine regions following 
mishaps to one of the Miss Americas are well 
known. These goings-over may have left their 
mark on Orlin physically but there is little 
doubt that he looks forward to his next chance 
to ride alongside Gar Wood. 

Who will ever forget Charlie Grafflin, who 
rode with ‘‘Wild Bill” Horn and who was 
nursemaid for their beloved Delphine IV? Re- 
member that gorgeous September afternoon 
back in ’33 when these two were riding their 
galloping machine around the Washington 
course in the President’s Cup Race? The crowd 
was yelling for Bill and the way he was han- 
dling that wild-acting boat. And then, in a flash, 
part of the stern dissolved into thin air and the 
boat whipped out of control into a large govern- 
ment-owned steamer. When help reached them, 
it was found that Charlie had taken part of 
the tremendous impact of collision on his 
shoulder and his inert form was still in the 
mechanic’s seat. 

And there was Vince Gutowski, mechanic in 
Pep III, terror of Chesapeake Bay free-for-alls 

(Continued on page 228) 





“Betty V,” one of the fastest Amer- 
ican hydroplanes, always carried 
a man in the mechanic’s seat 


Left, “Miss Canada II” .carried a 
mechanic but relegated him toa 
position where about ali that he 
furnished was additional weight 
and greater wind resistance 


M. Rosenfeld Photos 
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YACHTING 


BOOTY TO BOOZE TO BLUES AT BIMINI 


R. W. VAN HORN 


Right, part of the Bimini waterfront, showing The 
Compleat Angler where the fishermen gather in 
the bar after the day’s sport. Extreme right, view 
looking across the harbor toward South Bimini. 
Below, Bimini as seen from the air, looking north 





LTHOUGH King Ferdinand of Spain heard of it as 
early as 1512 and commissioned Don Juan Ponce 
de Leon to “find and settle the Island of Bimini 

with its Fountain of Youth’ in March, 1513, Americans 
have been conscious of Bimini only since the War. A consid- 
erable number of the thirsty element of the populace knew 
of it as a convenient source of supply in the Bahamas during 
the arid years from 1920 to 1933. Since the passage of the 
Twenty-First Amendment, a much smaller and esoteric 
group has come to regard it as probably the greatest blue 
marlin fishing ground in the world. 

Thousands of words of more or less immortal prose have 
been written about this sport by more than one distinguished 
author. Most of the efforts, however, have been of the ex- 
pert type. ‘My record fish and how I caught it,”’ has been 
the tenor of most of these articles. Little more than descrip- 
tions of the number and magnificence of the jumps the fish 
made and opinionated ideas have been produced. 

About Bimini itself and the personalities of the sport, 
practically nothing has been written. Only nine hours by 
air from New York, it has become, in four years, a leading 
rendezvous along the Atlantic seaboard for deep sea fisher- 
men. During the course of the season, which runs from De- 
cember until August, many of the most colorful characters 
in sporting life fish its waters for the blue marlin, a superb 
quarry. 

Bimini is the most westerly island of the Bahamas. After 
Ponce de Leon wandered all through the group without 
finding it and its reputed elixir of life, the island lay idle for 
more than 300 years except for occasional use as a base by 
such sterling citizens as the pirate Pickett. Only in 18438 
were a few adventurers attracted to it by the rich booty to 
be obtained from salvaging the numerous ships which were 
wrecked on its shoals and reefs while trying to sail the 
Straits of Florida. ; 

Even the most cursory inspection of the island in its 
present stage of comparative development serves to explain 
why it remained unsettled for those three centuries and why 
it took a tragic experiment and one of the most romantic 
sports in the world to put it on the map. It is scarcely more 
than a sand bar and a coral reef which rises out of the Gulf 
Stream 55 miles due east of Miami at the edge of the Great 
Bahama Bank. 

















Bimini actually is two islands — North Bimini and South Bimini — separated 
by a narrow channel through which the fishing boats slip out of the harbor with the 
rising sun to troll the edge of the Stream until sunset. South Bimini is much the 
larger but is not inhabited and is used only for light cultivation; North Bimini is 
about four miles long, nowhere more than 200 yards wide, perhaps 50 feet high at 
its crest. It is populated by 750 Negroes and Creoles and a handful of white 
people. 

When wrecking was rendered unprofitable by the erection of suitable warning 
lights and beacons, Bimini’s inhabitants turned to the fishing grounds which have 
made it famous to earn the living which its sandy barrenness denies them. Sponging 
and conching gave them enough real income to buy the staples which the sea would 
not contribute to their standard diet of grits, grunts and gravy. Although not ex- 
actly a lotus eater’s proposition, this languid manner of existing lasted until the 
bottom dropped out of the sponge market at the time of the War and the bootleggers 
began to make Bimini a base for the booze traffic. 

Since the sponge market collapsed several years before the rum runners started 
operating out of Bimini about 1926, a decided slump occurred which was not entirely 
offset by the building of the ill-fated Bimini Bay Rod and Gun Club. The scheme of 
a Miami operator, this elaborate plant, the principal constituents of which seem to 
have been lath and plaster rather than sturdy beams, failed to attract the antici- 
pated droves of visitors from the mainland and was completely flattened by the 
hurricanes of 1926 and 1928. 

While the club was being levelled by these two tropical blows, the bootleggers 
moved up to Bimini from Cat Cay, fourteen miles to the south, and began anchoring 
their supply barges and Liberty-motored cruisers in Bimini Harbor. Generally suc- 
cessful in their games of tag with the U. 8. Coast Guard, these slakers of the national 
thirst prospered, turned Bimini into quite a ‘‘hot spot’”’ and, by exposing the na- 
tives to easy money, spoiled what had been a delightful, naive people. 

Most of Bimini’s bootleggers are reported to have been decent enough fellows but 
one of their number walked three Coast Guardsmen overboard into the Gulf Stream 
at pistol point one night, a heartless stunt for which he paid by being hanged. They 
hired native boys to help them with their boats and cargoes and paid them so well 
that at least a few prayed fervently for Mr. Landon’s election last November on the 
theory that, being governor of dry Kansas, he would restore prohibition and return 
them from watching baits all day long under a burning sun to the pleasanter and 

(Continued on page 214) 





Ernest Hemingway (in straw hat) and George Smith watching ¢ 
boy net a bonefish for use as bait. Below, Captain ‘‘Bounce” Ani 
derson observes the baits from his fisherman “Jersey Lightning’ 
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YACHTING 


“AREV” 


This new cruiser is owned by Harold P. 
Whitmore, of Greenwich, Conn., and 
Palm Beach. She was designed and 
built by the Mathis Yacht Building 
Company, of Camden, N. J. Her prin- 
cipal dimensions are: Length over all, 
45’ 0”; beam, 11’ 0”; draft of water, 
3’ 0". She is double planked. Outside 
varnished work is of small extent and 
metal deck fittings and exterior trim 





are chromium plated 


*‘Arev” is driven by two 6-cylinder Superior Diesel engines which 
develop 100 hp. each at 1600 r.p.m. They are installed in a 
soundproof compartment under the cockpit. The speed is 19 m.p.h. 





The owner’s quartres are roomy and well laid out. The cockpit 
is 15 feet long. Accommodations for a paid hand are provided: 














E. Levick 
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Part Il. Developments in Motor Cruiser Racing on San Francisco Bay and on the Atlantic Coast 


By RUFUS G. SMITH 


Note: For the following description of over the bottom cruiser racing on 
San Francisco Bay we are indebted to E. R. Week, Jr., of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Power Cruiser Association. 


N SPITE of the best efforts of various power boat 
enthusiasts, cruiser racing in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay region was practically non-existent 
until Edward Veitch, on returning from a 
trip to England in 1933, suggested that 
cruiser races be run on the same basis as an 
aeroplane race he had seen there. In this race, each compet- 
ing pilot selected the speed at which he wished to fly and the 
winner was determined by the accuracy with which he 
averaged over the ground the speed named on his entry, re- 
gardless of wind, weather or other conditions. 

After every other known method of conducting cruiser 
races had failed to arouse any spark of interest among power 
cruiser owners of the Bay area, no little fortitude was re- 
quired in attempting a fresh start. However, a group of 
enthusiasts, headed by John J. Hallenbeck, of Oakland, in 
the winter of 1933-34 developed a set of rules and regula- 
tions, and on May Ist, 1934, the first race was held under 
rules approximating those now used by the Northern Cali- 
fornia Power Cruiser Association and published in the 1937 
American Power Boat Association Year Book. The course 
was from San Francisco to Vallejo. 

To the surprise of everyone previously connected with 
power boat events on San Francisco Bay, this race achieved 
instantaneous success and has become an annual fixture, as 
have the following five others, each of which have perpetual 
and other trophies: William Randolph Hearst Trophy Race; 
Shell Trophy (Stockton) Race; Harbor Day Race; Standard 
Trophy (Sacramento) Race; Santa Cruz Race (open ocean). 

The formation of the Northern California Power Cruiser 





“Danell,’”? Commodore D. F. B. Hickey’s new Dawn cruiser, winner of the New York Athletic Club’s predicted log-race to Block Island 


Association in June, 1934, was a direct result of the success of 
the Vallejo Race. Its sole function at this time is to make the 
rules for this ‘‘over the bottom” type of race and conduct 
cruiser races under them. The rules have been arrived at by 
the “‘trial and error”? method. Although they have proved 
practical and workable, further refinement is certain. In 
fact, some minor changes in the rules will probably be 
made this year. 

Briefly the system used is as follows: Contestants are 
called upon to maintain at all times their declared speed, 
over the ground, in spite of wind, tide or current. Prior to a 
race, the contestant determines to his own satisfaction the 
speed, in nautical miles per hour, at which he desires to race. 
He declares this speed on his entry blank, the only require- 
ment being that it be over six knots. 

The race committee, in the meantime, decides on certain 
control points along the course at which it will clock the 
contestants. These points are known only to the race com- 
mittee. The starting time of each entrant is figured by the 
race committee, calculated so as to bring all contestants 
across the finish line within a reasonable time. The commit- 
tee also computes the exact time at which each entrant is 
due to pass the committee’s several check points. 

The race starts, and the racer tries his best to maintain his 
declared speed over the ground. He does this, usually, by 
timing himself at frequent intervals against fixed marks of 
his own selection. At each of the race committee’s check 
points, his error, plus or minus, is clocked by the committee. 
His error is cumulative, that is, if he is five seconds ahead of 
his due time at point A and five seconds late at point B the 
committee marks a ten-second error against him, and so on. 
From the committee’s viewpoint, the race becomes a series 
of short laps, accurately timed by the committee. The boat 
finishing with the least accumulated error is the winner. 





M. Rosenfeld 
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In many respects this system and the predicted log type 
of cruiser race are identical. The chief difference is that in 
the predicted log race, no time measuring apparatus is al- 
lowed to be used and, consequently, in foggy or rainy weather 
the rules must be suspended. In the Northern California 
power cruiser system, the use of all navigating and time 
measuring instruments, except automatic mechanical steering 
devices, is not only permitted but encouraged. Any system of 
handling a cruiser that discourages the use of time measuring 
apparatus by skippers eliminates an essential element of 
modern navigation. Familiarity with such apparatus and 
practice in its use is inherent, in this type of racing, which is, 
in effect, running the boat on dead reckoning. The experience 
and training acquired informally and ‘‘sugar coated”’ by the 
pleasure of a comfortable cruise with his family and friends 
aboard, has saved many a skipper hereabouts worry, dis- 
comfort, and delay in getting to a destination in unexpected 
bad weather, and such experience is an asset to the operator 
of any cruiser. Knowledge of navigation also is essential in 
getting results. 

From the standpoint of the race committee, there is much 
to be said for the fact that observers are not required on 
competing boats. The consequent personal equations are 
thus eliminated. 

The fact that each year the number of participants in each 
race, and the total number of entries for the season in the 
San Francisco Bay area, has steadily increased, indicates 
that this method of conducting cruiser races successfully 
meets a long felt want. 

+ + + 


If the results can be judged by the number of entries in 
various contests, over the bottom racing has gone over well 
on San Francisco Bay. Last year, in seven races, 67 owners 
accounted for 145 entries. Among the most successful skip- 
pers has been G. F. (Pete) Twist who handled the Diesel 
cruiser Atimco. In both 1935 and 1936, she was high point 
winner for the season but waived claim to the special high 
point trophy presented by the Atlas Company. Twist’s 
formula for success is to calculate the time at which he 
should pass every marker along the course, maintain that 
schedule, and thus automatically include every point the 
committee could be using. In the 93-mile event to Sacra- 
mento in 1936, he used over 200 markers, more than two to a 
mile, and finished with a total érror of only 31 seconds. 
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For years the most important power cruiser event in the 
East has been the New York Athletic Club’s annual race to 
Block Island. For some seasons, including that of 1934, this 
race was run on a past performance basis with steadily de- 
clining entry lists. The predicted log system was adopted for 
the 1935 race and has been used since then. The result has 
been more entries every year. The rules are patterned upon 
those of the International Capital to Capital Race, although 
they are not as detailed. Engine revolutions may be varied 
at the option of the skipper to offset the effect of head seas or 
following winds, and he may vary his course as he desires. 
The most important difference between this event and those 
on the West Coast is in the valuable data provided by the 
government publications, showing the direction and velocity 
of currents throughout Long Island and Block Island Sounds 
at each of the twelve hours of the tidal cycle. Navigators in 
these races report that the information provided is extremely 
accurate and, of course, is invaluable in predicting a log. 
With the aid of such material, several skippers who had 
never even run over the course entered the New York A.C. 
race this year. 

Harry Spurr’s story of how he worked out the log for 
John B. Dawson’s twin-screw cruiser Melba, which took 





An observer turns in his log 
of the time of passing control 
points in a predicted log race 





Left, ‘‘Atimco” has made an 
excellent and consistent record 
in over the bottom races on 
San Francisco Bay. She is 
owned by the Atlas Imperial 
Diesel Engine Company 
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Right, ‘“Chota Peg II,’’ owned 
by Commodore T. W. Harron, 
of the St. Francis Yacht Club, 
won the high point trophy for 
cruiser racing on San Francisco 
Bay during the season of 1936 


Below, “‘Maillane,” S. F. Pel- 
las’ cruiser, in an over the bot- 
tom race on San Francisco Bay 





second place among the fast cruisers this year, is a good ex- 
ample of how an accurate log can be predicted and adhered 
to. Working from the required finishing time with the current 
tables and the current charts, and using aspeed of 1214 knots 
as a basis, the effect of the current over the last leg was 
figured and a time determined for the last control point. 
Then the next to the last leg was taken as a unit, the time 
at the previous control point worked out, and so on. On 
several of the legs, where there was considerable variation 
in current velocity, the leg was subdivided into shorter units 
before a final figure was arrived at. 

Weather conditions for the running of the race last year 
were conducive to extremely accurate results as there was 
practically a flat calm all the way and there had been no 
recent meteorological disturbances to disrupt the time or 
velocity of current changes. Melba’s observer was an imper- 
sonal gentleman who gave no hint of how well she was doing 
although he must have known since the predicted times at 
the various control points were marked on the charts and 
several scratch sheets used in working out the log were in 
evidence. In the early part of the race, as was later learned, 
she hit the control points exactly on the nose (to the nearest 
minute, as times were recorded in this race). Half way down 
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Equipment used on San Francisco Bay to aid in 
starting each competitor at exactly the right second 


the Sound, one motor was stopped for a few minutes to put in 
oil but, fortunately, there was another competitor trailing 
Melba at a uniform distance astern. When speed was re- 
sumed, Melba merely regained the same lead and went back 
to her basic speed. Her total error of six minutes was all 
made at the last two control points and at the finish and re- 
sulted from one-, two- and three-minute errors, respectively, 
all on the minus side, which meant that she was going too 
fast. The first minute was unavoidable, the two minutes 
were probably due to failure to allow for increased speed as 
the burden of gasoline was reduced, and the three-minute 
error was largely due to her skipper’s forgetting, in the excite- 
ment of finishing with several other boats, that he had 
planned to slow down at the breakwater and proceed to the 
finish line inside the harbor at considerably reduced speed. 
His predictions had even allowed an extra half minute for 
maneuvering at the finish line. 

Danell, D. F. B. Hickey’s new Diesel-powered 50-footer, 
won the race with an error of only three minutes. Edraul, 
a 32-footer owned by Ralph U. Whipple, won in the slow 
cruiser class with an error of five minutes. Eighteen entries 
participated and errors were as much as 57 minutes. On the 

(Continued on page 208) 
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KEEPING ABREAST OF THE FEDERAL 
MOTOR BOAT LAWS 


By CHARLES FREDERICK McKIVERGAN 


O MOST yachtsmen, the Federal motor boat 
laws are by now well known. The majority 
of the regulations have been on the statute 
books for years and there is no need at this 
time for a detailed review of the require- 
ments. During recent months, however, 
there have been some changes in the laws and in some in- 
stances new interpretations have been made by the enforce- 
ment authorities. 

To the owners of power yachts that measure five net tons 
or over, but less than sixteen gross tons, an important change 
is that such craft no longer may be documented (that is to say, 
licensed) by special permission of a United States collector 
of customs. Formerly, each collector possessed the power of 
awarding, because of some special reason, a document to a 
pleasure yacht that fell between these extremes in admeasure- 
ment. But now, no yacht used exclusively for pleasure can 
be documented if she is under sixteen gross tons. If she 
measures sixteen gross tons or more, she is required, as 
heretofore, to be documented. 

Of even greater importance, at least to owners of docu- 
mented yachts, is the new ruling that the master of such a 
craft no longer is required to be on board when the yacht is 
under way. In the past, the person named in the document 
of a licensed yacht as the master of the craft — usually, but 
not necessarily, the owner of a yacht is named as her master 
— had actually to be aboard every moment the craft was in 
operation. If he was not, and no one on board was designated 
in the document as an alternative master, the detection of 
the vessel under way subjected her to a penalty of ten dollars. 
The change in this requirement, then, is one of practical 
import and all owners of documented yachts should take 
particular notice of it. 

Most owners of the so-called ‘‘numbered” motor boats 
undoubtedly are aware that a new system of issuing numbers 
was placed in effect more than a year ago. The purpose of 
this change was primarily to eliminate from the customs 
records the large number of small power craft carried on the 
registration books which had been lost, destroyed, aban- 
doned, or otherwise removed from use. New numbers are 
still being issued though more than 200,000 small motor 
boats have had their official identification numbers changed. 
The owners of undocumented motor boats whose craft have 
not been assigned a number under the new system, will do 
well to get in touch with the nearest United States collector 
of customs and have the necessary change recorded. 

In this connection, it may be helpful to repeat what most 
owners already know, namely, that of all the undocumented 
motor boats operated on navigable waters only canoes and 
row boats sixteen feet or less in length, whose usual mode of 
propulsion is by paddles or oars but which are temporarily 
propelled by an outboard motor, are excused from compli- 
ance with the Federal numbering requirements. To be legally 
operated on navigable waters, all craft, regardless of length, 
whose usual mode of propulsion is by outboard motor, are 
required to be registered and to carry an official identification 
number. 

An important change relating to the numbering regula- 
tions is that from now on the certificate issued by the 





collector, authorizing the owner to display the assigned num- 
ber on the bows of his craft, must be carried on the boat when 
in operation. Formerly it was not required that this certifi- 
cate be carried. Now, penalties are provided for failure to 
have the certificate on board, or for refusal to show it, upon 
request, to a boarding inspector. 

Several changes have been made in respect to the equip- 
ment required on motor boats 65 feet or less in length, when 
under way. 

For one thing, motor boats in Class One (that is, craft less 
than 26 feet in length) no longer are permitted to show 
separate red and green side lights (in addition, of course, to one 
white light in the bow and another in the stern) when in 
operation between the hours of sunset and sunrise. Instead, 
all Class One craft must now carry a red-and-green combina- 
tion lantern in the bow of the boat and a single white light, 
showing all around the horizon, in the after part. The former 
alternative of displaying four separate running lights on 
Class One boats, in lieu of the two-color combination lantern 
and a single white light, may no longer be exercised without 
risk of incurring’a penalty up to one hundred dollars. 

Another change in the equipment regulations has to do 
with life saving devices. Previously, on motor boats not 
engaged in carrying passengers for hire, it was mandatory 
only to carry life saving devices sufficient in number and size 
to accommodate all persons on board, including children and 
babies. Now, however, it is required that a separate life sav- 
ing device be carried for each person, regardless of whether 
or not the craft is carrying passengers for hire. It makes no 
difference how large, or how buoyant, the device is. Under 
the changed law, each device is accepted as suitable for use 
by one person only, so that claim cannot be made that 
devices are intended to accommodate more than one person. 

Still another change is that each life preserver, life belt, 
buoyant cushion, or ring buoy, intended for use on a motor 
boat, must either be approved by the Board of Supervising 
Inspectors or have attached to it a tag, stating the name and 
address of the manufacturer, the weight and contents of the 
device, and the fact that the device complies with all of the 
requirements of the Federal laws. Moreover, each device 
must have attached to it at least two strong straps that are 
securely in position and will not break or tear under ordinary 
conditions. These straps must be of sufficient length and so 
arranged as to be slipped over the arms of the wearer to the 
shoulders. 

New regulations have been enacted recently, concerning 
the reporting of accidents on navigable waters. But the only 
way these new requirements affect motor boats not over 
fifteen gross tons, or not exceeding 65 feet in length, and not 
transporting passengers or freight for hire, is that their 
owners are required to report to the Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation all casualties of a serious nature. 
Examples would be the loss of a boat by collision, stranding 
or fire, serious injury to persons, or death which occurs 
aboard a yacht. Trivial accidents need not be reported. 

This summarizes the important changes in the Federal 
motor boat laws as they affect yachts and small motor craft 
used for pleasure and brings the information contained in the 

(Continued on page 210) 
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“PAPSY Hit’ 


Clinton H. Tucker, of Basin Harbor, Vermont, 
owns this 38-foot sport cruiser, the second boat 
built for him by the Baltzer-Jonesport Boat Co., 
Inc., of Medford, Mass. The boat has a comfort- 
able cabin and roomy cockpits both forward and 
aft. She is 38’ 6” in length over all, 11’ 2” 
beam, and 3’ 4” draft. A Chrysler Majestic 
engine drives her at a 17-mile pace. ‘‘Patsy III” 
made the trip from her builders’ yard to her 
home port on Lake Champlain via the ocean, 
Sound, Hudson River and the Champlain Canal. 
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F. W. Roebling III 


A 400-pound blue marlin charging on the surface on his side. This fish was taken by the author off Cat Cay 


SALT-WATER ANGLING IN 1937 


S. KIP FARRINGTON, JR. 


FTER the big catches salt-water fishermen all over 
the world enjoyed in 1935 and 1936, it is not 
surprising that they experienced a let-down in 
1937. The fishing was either extremely good 
or poor, but the average was not up to the 

“ high standard of the two previous years, and 
few new records were established. This, despite the fact that 
more anglers were out and that each year brings the guides 
increased experience. 

Having followed salt-water fishing on the eastern coast of 
the United States, I have noticed that about one out of 
every five seasons is poor. Either the fish are not plentiful, or, 
when they are raised, do not strike with their usual gusto. 
Weather conditions, of course, have a decided bearing on the 
size of the catches. 

The fishing in the Atlantic was more erratic than in the 
Pacific, so I shall review the former first.. Off Scarborough, in 
the North Sea, ‘‘tunny’’ — as tuna are called in England — 
were fairly plentiful but ran small. Across the Atlantic, on 
the Nova Scotia coast, the angling for this great blue torpedo 
reached new heights. At Liverpool, the season began on 
July 15th — two weeks earlier than usual. Thirty fish weigh- 
ing more than 400 pounds were caught there in those two 
weeks, eight being brought in one day. In August, five fish 
over 700 pounds were boated, and on the 29th of that month 
the North American record was shattered when John S. 
Martin, managing editor of ‘‘Time,”’ boated a tuna scaling 
821 pounds. Heavier by 33 pounds than the previous record, 
the fish was subdued after a battle that lasted for four and a 
half hours. Captain Don Purdy, of Liverpool, was the guide. 
Considering that Mr. Martin has only one arm, this catch is 
probably one of the most remarkable in the history of big 
game fishing. On 39-thread line, Mr. Martin fought the giant 
unaided, and was awarded the Liverpool Tuna Club trophy 
for bringing in the largest fish of the year. 

Fifty miles west of Liverpool, Shelburne came into its own 
as a tuna fishing center. Mrs. Earl Potter, of Brookville, 
Long Island, fishing with Captain Larry Bagby, of Miami, 
broke the world’s tuna record for women with a 759-pounder, 
but this record stood for only 24 hours as Mrs. William 


Chisholm, of Cleveland, nailed a 760-pounder at Jordan 
while fishing with Captain George Bush. 

From July 4th to September 15th, tuna were brought into 
Wedgeport almost daily. More than 300, weighing from 100 
to just under 7C0 pounds, were caught. For the first time, 
chumming with whole and quartered herring was practiced 
last summer in the famous tide rip at Soldiers Ledge and was 
responsible for the great numbers of fish caught. 

Swordfishing off the Cape Breton coast was poor this year, 
the fish going wide. B. Davis Crowninshield, of Boston, was 
the only successful angler. Pollack fishing was as good as 
ever all along the coast, and many fishermen got a thrill out 
of trolling for these game ‘‘ Boston bluefish’”’ — as they are 
nicknamed — as they fed on the surface of the many tide 
rips off the harbors. Striped bass were discovered at Gabarus 
Bay, just west of Louisburg, Cape Breton, for the first time, 
and numbers of these fine fish were easily taken by still 
fishing with worms or pieces of fish for bait. This discovery 
was a surprise to the fishing world, as I do not think anybody 
believed striped bass were found that far to the eastward. 

Maine had a mediocre year, only a few small tuna being 
taken off Portland and Ogunquit. The newly discovered 
Ipswich grounds in Massachusetts Bay were also below par. 
B. Davis Crowninshield, Jr., who pioneered these grounds 
in 1936, was able to catch only one fish, a 275-pounder. 
Several big tuna were hooked off Provincetown, Mass., for 
the first time, but none was landed. This place, however, has 
good possibilities. 

Off Nantucket and Martha’s Vineyard, the bluefishing 
was excellent, but the tuna and broadbill swordfishing were 
very poor. Block Island and Montauk experienced the least 
productive July and August in seven years for broadbill and 
school tuna. Only seven of the former were caught, although 
the largest was a 500-pounder — only five pounds below the 
record for these waters. A few mako sharks were brought 
in, and a good many of the bonito family. Many reasons were 
advanced for the lack of fish — the warm winter, unusually 
hot and cold temperatures at various depths, very strong 
tides, scarcity of bait fish and unusual weather conditions. 

(Continued on page 240) 
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THE RACE AROUND SOW AND CHICKENS 


ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


Foreword: While the characters in the accompanying story are all real, | would be hard put to 
it to identify any of them if a libel suit were brought against me. On the other hand, the action 
of the story is entirely fictitious, although | have no doubt that somebody will write to the edi- 
tor and say that | am divulging information given me in confidence. Opinions expressed 


are mine and not necessarily the publisher's. Nobody knows the troubles I’ve seen. 


owned a sail boat called the Sowhat. She was a lovely 

new ketch with apple bows and square stern, and she 
was virtually guaranteed by her designer, whose name es- 
capes me, to go anywhere in comfort. But her designer was 
as forgetful as I am and neglected to guarantee that the 
Sowhat would ever get back from where she went. If the man 
had been pressed for an answer on this vexatious point he 
would, however, have stated that leisure is the essence of 
enjoyment in sailing, and that a man will always get a fair 
wind if he waits long enough. 

Anyway, this was Nicodemus Asphalt’s philosophy. He 
took to sailing to Get Away From It All and, although he 
installed a ship-to-shore telephone in the Sowhat and tele- 
phoned his office every hour on weekdays and frightened his 
wife late at night by calling up and saying ‘‘Guess where I 
am now,” he really loved a sail boat as a medium for trans- 
porting him from the cares and worries of a humdrum world. 

But I must tell you more about the boat itself — or her- 
self, as Chas Hall, the ‘‘working” Associate Editor of 
YACHTING, would say if I didn’t make a point of writing 
“‘itself.’”’ The Sowhat was positively the type of boat that I 
wouldn’t dignify by ascription of the feminine gender, and 
hereafter in this yarn whenever you see the word ‘‘her”’ you 
will know that Mr. Hall has substituted it for ‘‘it.”’ 

The Sowhat was beamy, as became a comfortable family 
cruiser, and what she lacked in length and draft — which 
was plenty — was added to her ’thwartships dimension. 
Thus she transcended what her designer had intended for 
her and went everywhere beam first. Before I forget it, I 
must add that she was fitted with a handsome big barndoor 
rudder, and was steered by a wheel riveted to the after side 
of the forward deckhouse. She also had an after deckhouse 
and, although you will not at first see the connection, a long 
oak tiller which could be shipped in case anything happened 
to the steering: gear. 

A feature of the Sowhat which is not pertinent to my story 
but which is interesting to me because I am paid by the 
word, was a spacious chart table. Now 
people will argue about whether a boat 
should be close-winded or whether it is 
better to have so many edible stores 
aboard that she is not likely to starve 
her crew. The same people will stand out 
for a Marconi rig or will insist that it is a 
cinch to muzzle a mainsail when a whop- 
ping big gaff is flailing about aloft. But I 
think there is never a difference of opin- 
ion about where and what kind of a 
chart table should be installed in a sail 
boat. It should, of course, be placed 
handy to the helm so that everybody 
who goes below may deposit on it his 
wet mittens, pipe, oilers, and so on. 


NY ove Asphalt was a Wall Street man who 
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The chart table should be, or at least generally is, arranged 
so that there is no way of keeping books, dividers, parallel 
rulers, and pencils on it, and no possible means for a man to 
work at it when the boat is on the starboard tack. Some de- 
signers differ on this last point, however, and make it im- 
possible for a navigator to work on the port tack, and I have 
known members of my profession who expected to be gone 
on long port-tack cruises to equip themselves with lineman’s 
belt and spurs so that they could anchor themselves to the 
butt of the mainmast, leaving one hand free for holding 
the owner’s swordfisherman’s cap on the table while working 
a position with the other hand. 

This lengthy and somewhat involved detour must not 
distract us from the issue at point, which is that Sowhat had 
a chart table built around the mizzenmast and entirely sur- 
rounded by swivel chairs so that the crew could go below 
and talk politics, horses, and gardens whenever the navi- 
gator wanted to lay out a course on the chart. Even better, 
it had a Lazy Susan or turntable in the center with the chart 
affixed to it, so that anybody who happened to be interested 
in sailing the boat could spin it away from the navigator if 
he refused to tell where he thought they were going. 

With these preliminaries and with the additional informa- 
tion that to an over all and water line length of 36 feet the 
Sowhat was laid out below in five individual staterooms, a 
dining saloon, a machine shop, and a snack bar, we can get 
on with the story. Mr. Asphalt, a red-faced, rotund man 
with an orotund voice, was so rich that he knew all there 
was to know about everything. The first time he took a 
steering wheel in his two hands he knew more about helms- 
manship than a poor man who has sailed boats all his life. 
One day when the stock market was good he made so much 
money that he immediately knew more than Major Book- 
stall-Smith and Gordon Aymar about yacht racing tactics. 
And the day that he won a big prize in the Irish Sweepstakes 
he called up Starling Burgess, Francis Herreshoff, Olin 
Stephens, Phil Rhodes, John Alden, Frank Paine, and 
Clinton Crane on the long distance telephone, told them 
that none of them knew anything about 
designing a boat—and bought the 
Sowhat. 

With so much money and its con- 
@ rer omniscience, it isn’t surprising 

that Mr. Asphalt entered the Sowhat in 
the Sow and Chicken Lightship Race 
that year. He had heard a great deal 
about the menace of professionalism in 
ocean yacht racing and was determined 
that no person of questionable status 
should share the glory of winning the 
race by being on ‘board the Sowhat. 
Hence he recruited a crew entirely from 
Be the nonseafaring professions, arts, and 
sciences. His first mate was an architect 














named Jubbs, who had never designed anything more 
naval than a chromium swimming pool. His second mate, 
named Seveneighths, but pronounced Snaith, was a broker 
— but, God bless you, not a yacht broker. For navigator he 
chose the Rev. Mr. Squilgee, a sky pilot who saved souls 
(and if a navigator can’t save the souls of those entrusted to 
his charge what good is he?). The cook was a hotel chef who 
had never injured his reputation or his digestion by going to 
sea, and the paid hand was a New Deal spy placed aboard at 
the behest of the Administration to make sure that Mr. 
Asphalt did not incorporate his yacht and morally evade 
the income tax law. Such men, by the way, will be regulation 
equipment on all yachts next season — and it won’t do you 
any good to be modest and call your yacht ‘‘a little boat I 
have.” 

With this gallant assemblage of amateurs, all of whom 
except the spy agreed to pay Mr. Asphalt ten dollars a day 
board so that no one could accuse them of being dependent 
on the owner for their keep, the Sowhat came to the line on 
the day of the great long distance race. If I remember cor- 
rectly, there were such boats in the event as Seafarer, La 
Goleta, Musketeer, Volante, Southern Cross, Brilliant, Pinta, 
Yankee, Hotspur, and other narrow-hipped rule cheaters, all 
of them manned by owners and crews who had been to sea 
before — a sorry state of affairs, I assure you, if we want to 
keep ocean racing from degenerating into a mug-hunting 
racket. Why, some of the men in Hotspur had actually 
crossed the Gulf Stream in the Monarch of Bermuda. 

Well, it’s funny how things work out in this cockeyed 
world. At the preparatory gun, we were having a hot argu- 
ment aboard Hotspur over the very thing we’re preaching 
about at this moment — the sin of professionalism. I hap- 
pened to mention as we squared away for the line that I ama 
writer on maritime subjects and my virtuous crew with one 
voice cried, ‘‘What, I thought you were a picture book edi- 
tor! If you’re a writer you’re a professional, so overboard 
you go.”’ They tossed me in just as we were overtaking the 
Sowhat and, knowing that protests are useless without a red 
flag, I pulled myself into the Sowhat’s dinghy and asked 
permission to come aboard. 

Permission was granted on humanitarian grounds, but 
only after I had assured Mr. Asphalt that rescuing a life at 
sea did not make him a professional life saver. I climbed up 
over the rudder and went to the bridge deck which separates 
the Sowhat’s forward and after deckhouses. 

At once I sensed the amateur spirit that reigned in this 
delightful boat. Mr. Asphalt was steering a course that 
ranged from northeast to southeast, and was fighting the 
wheel as if it were a professional enemy. Beads of perspira- 
tion stood on his brow and chased one another down his nose 
as he looked at the compass which was conveniently placed 
under his feet beneath the bridge deck. Every now and then 
he jibed, saying ‘“‘Ready about!” in authoritative tones just 
after the main boom had thundered over our heads. The 
crew, dressed in natty blue coats, white flannels and yacht- 
ing caps, with the exception of the Rev. Mr. Squilgee, who 
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wore conventional mourning clothes, sat on a settee and — 
if you can believe it — discussed the relative merits of Bach 
and Beethoven. There was observable among none of them 
that atrocious attention to sailing which so often takes the 
spontaneity out of American yachting. 

After I had been introduced all around I ventured to ask a 
question. Why, I wanted to know, were they towing a 
dinghy when the rules did not require it. Mr. Asphalt looked 
over his shoulder, said ‘‘Ready about!’’ as the boom 
swished overhead, and cried, ‘‘Why, bless my soul, I didn’t 
know we were towing one.” 

“Well,” said I, in that argumentative way I have, ‘‘you 
saw me get into it, didn’t you?” 

““Yes,”’ admitted Mr. Asphalt, ‘but I didn’t see it.” 
(Chas, a dinghy really is an zt and not a her — and, besides, 
this is a quotation.) 

Just then the committee boat fired the starting gun and 
we crossed the line. The next instant the paid hand came up 
from below with a sawed-off shotgun and shot at the chair- 
man of the race committee whom he suspected of being an 
economic royalist. Saying to himself, “‘And they didn’t 
shoot men like Coolidge,” he returned to the forecastle 
where a little later I discovered him reading the Constitution 
backwards. 

The matter of the dinghy having thus been satisfactorily 
settled, I felt more at home and asked Mr. Asphalt if he 
wouldn’t like to set a spinnaker. The owner said he had 
been thinking about that very thing, but that he had held 
off until he was sure which way the wind was coming from, 
and the dominie chimed in with the remark that it was all 
over the cow pasture and that that was why we had been 
coming about so often. But Mr. Jubbs decided the question 
by sheeting the main boom flat and saying that we could 
now sail by the wind and wouldn’t have to bother with the 
spinnaker. In the meantime, the fleet had worked ahead of 
us and it did my heart good to see the way Hotspur was 
running away from Yankee. 

Mr. Asphalt then asked Mr. Seveneighths (don’t forget 
that Mr. Seveneighths is much easier to speak to when you 
call him Snaith) whether he wouldn’t like to relieve the wheel 
and Mr. Seveneighths asked him, ‘‘ Relieve it of what?”’ 








“Well,” said the owner, ‘‘that’s a technical phrase meaning 
take it from me.” 

‘Oh,’ said Mr. Seveneighths, ‘‘T’ll take anything from you 
if it doesn’t make me a professional, and if I don’t have to 
get up. But I certainly didn’t come here to pull my heart and 
soul out the way you’re doing.” 

“This is the proper way to steer a boat,’’ retorted Mr. 
Asphalt. “‘If you don’t keep swinging the wheel back and 
forth, back and forth, you’ll never get anywhere. That big 
outboard rudder of ours is as good as a ten-knot breeze if I 
keep swinging it back and forth. Now watch us leap ahead.” 
With that Mr. Asphalt made such a gallant demonstration 
that the wheel came away from the bulkhead and landed in 
Mr. Jubbs’ lap. 


(Continued on page 210) 
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When a boat of the Hudson River type 
heels in a strong breeze, the center of 


effort automatically shifts aft 


Below. When a front-steerer hikes, the 


center of effort shifts forward. This 





boat is one of the “‘Skeeter’’ class 


THE FOUR-RUNNER ICE BOAT—A NEW TYPE 


By J. JULIUS FANTA 


HEN the forward-steering ice boat was introduced 
W 5: years ago, its type became a fixture in the sport. 

Now a new and different sort of ice craft, possess- 
ing numerous advantages over both the bow-steering and 
the Hudson River models, has been introduced — the four- 
runner type. Although the steering arrangements seem com- 
plicated, it is reasonable to suppose that the new model is 
not only practical but that it threatens existing types. 

The name, four-runner boat, is self-explanatory. The 
novel feature of this craft is that it is steered with all four 
runners. It is the brain child of Walter D. Beauvais and 
Harry Melges, able ice boat designers of Williams Bay, Wis- 
consin. Born on Lake Geneva, the craft survived preliminary 
experiments last winter with signal success. Though the new 
design materialized too late in the season for a thorough 
tuning-up, nevertheless, the boat proved satisfactory and 
the results were so encouraging as to warrant further work 
and tests this winter. 

The experimental four-runner craft was a conventional 
“‘skeeter”’ with two runner planks which pivoted to man- 
euver the boat. However, the idea of the movable runner 
plank was later abandoned in favor of steering with all four 
runners. In other words, four rudder posts are the predomi- 
nant feature of the steering gear. Although the synchroniza- 
tion and alignment of the runners was, indeed, a problem, 
these factors have been satisfactorily worked out. 

The steering gear resembles that of an automobile inas- 
much as the runners are controlled with steering arms and 
tie-rods. To operate all four runners together, the Arens con- 
trol has been adapted from the aeronautical field, a steering 
wheel or tiller being fitted in the cockpit. The steering 
apparatus is not as involved as it seems to be nor does it 
make the boat unduly expensive. In the “‘skeeter”’ size, the 
four-runner craft costs $300, about as much as a front-steerer. 
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The new type of four-runner 
ice boat designed by Walter 
D. Beauvais and Harry Melge 
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Why the four-runner ice boat? Why devise a craft with a 
comparatively elaborate steering device? Why depart from 
the time-proven designs and proceed along entirely new lines 
instead of increasing the efficiency of the old? These are 
questions that may bother the ice boater as well as the non- 
sailor. There are reasons for such queries, because of the 
revolutionary aspects of the new type. 

The chief reason for the four-runner design is the resulting 
stability of the center of effort of the sail plan, which has 
been lacking in ice boats since the inception of the sport. 
Having this center of effort shift was a necessary evil, and 
stabilizing it is a step forward. 

To clarify this point, let us consider the deficiencies of the 
front-rudder and Hudson River types, which the four- 
runner design sought to overcome. Certain disadvantages in 
both types seemed unconquerable until Beauvais and 
Melges hit on the four-runner idea. 

In the older types, the shift of the center of effort is a 
drawback that has serious consequences. ‘‘ Hiking,” or rear- 
ing up, causes the Hudson River boat to raise the bow in 
the air and allows the sail to tilt backward, thereby shifting 
the center of effort aft. As a result, the sail spills wind, 
slowing the boat; in addition, the shifting of the positions of 
the centers of weight and of sail causes difficulties in handling. 

In the front-steering craft, the effect when she hikes is the 
reverse. The stern lifts and the center of effort is shifted for- 
ward, far from the center of gravity, to a point where it has 
a strong tendency to capsize the boat. For this reason, the 
bow-steering craft are superior in speed to the Hudson River 
boats but, unfortunately, are more apt to capsize owing to 
the increased separation of sail and weight centers. 

The tendency to capsize prompted the designers to resort 
to another type that would not have this defect. Their ob- 
ject was to strike a happy medium between the two existing 
types in so far as shifting of the center of effort is concerned. 
Beauvais and Melvges recognized the fact that the front- 
steering and tie Hudson River craft tilt both laterally and 
longitudinally when hiking. Limiting a boat to lateral heeling 
by squaring the hull plan, was the solution to the problem of 
shifting center of effort; hence the four-runner type was 
adopted. The four-square support of its hull subjects it to 
lateral heeling only, while the kite-shaped hulls of previous 
types permit the bow or stern to rise. The latest design is 
bound to hike, of course, but the plan of the hull, which 
stabilizes the center of effort, produces faster and safer 
sailing qualities. 

The new ice boat compares with a sail boat in heeling. 
Whether the ice craft is hiking or not, the center of sail must 
of necessity remain precisely midway between the two 
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runner planks, The possibility of capsizing is less than it 
is in either of the present three-runner types. 

The four-runner craft is believed to be as incapable of ° 
spinning as the front-steerer. What is of equal importance 
is that slewing will not occur in this design. 

The purpose of steering with all four runners, instead of 
with only the two forward or after ones, is more efficient 
maneuvering. The four-runner control is a decided improve- 
ment over the old method of steering in that it reduces the 
number of tracks from three to two and, when hiking, from 
two to one. This may sound immaterial, but it is of impor- 
tance in racing. It means decreased friction of the runners 
on the ice, since the runners do not oppose each other in 
tracking, as in three-runner craft. The result of minimized 
runner friction will be increased speed. 

Another factor that will contribute considerably to faster 
sailing is the synchronized pivoting of all runners, which 
eliminates practically all dragging and “chattering” when 
the boat is turning. Chattering runners are typical of both 
front-rudder and Hudson River types. Their runners, fixed 
securely to runner plank hobblers, slew and cause drag. 
Regardless of how slight the turn in strong winds, these 
types are handicapped by slewing in races and are also 
affected by strain. 

The after runners of the new design are aligned so that 
they follow precisely in the tracks of the forward runners. 
With both forward and after runners doing the steering, 
sharper turns are possible. No exact figures are available on 
how much shorter the new type can turn, but a difference of 

(Continued on page 238) 







The runner planks are Shorter 
than those of the conventional 
type and the body is stream- 
lined. All four runners are con- 
nected to the tiller or wheel and 
all four are used in steering 























The cockpit is unusually roomy 
and the deckhouse makes a de- 
lightful lounging room with win- 
dows giving an unobstructed view. 


“Windigo” is 71’ 6” over all, 50’ 
on the water line, with beam of 
15’ 6” and draft of 9’ 1”. The 
power plant is a Chrysler Crown 
engine which will give a speed of 
better than 8 knots under power. 




















“WINDIGO” 


This new yawl was designed by Sparkman 
& Stephens, Inc., for Carl J. Schmidlapp, 
Jr., of Cincinnati. She was built at the 
Quincy Adams Yacht Yard, Quincy, Mass. 











Sabi ait thas Seal 
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The main hall of the Mariners’ Museum contains a 
number of excellent ship models, binnacles and carved 
eagles, while the walls are covered with paintings and 
old prints of ships, interspersed with many figureheads. 
Extreme right, the main entrance of the museum, with a 
_ couple of ancient Spanish guns, and old anchors 








The armored steamer “‘Virginia’’ into 
which the Confederates converted the 
U.S. steam frigate “Merrimac” after 
the seizure of the Navy Yard at Norfolk 


A MECCA FOR YACHTSMEN 


The Mariners’ Museum, Newport News 


By ALEXANDER CROSBY BROWN 


who travel by the inland waterway almost within sight 

of a little known but unique institution which has re- 
cently been established in Tidewater Virginia and which is 
devoted exclusively to maritime history. Following the 
course of those who flee a winter-gripped North, we trace a 
route through the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal to the 
head of Chesapeake Bay and thence down to Hampton 
Roads. 

All ship-minded persons should plan to stop over at Hamp- 
ton, Virginia, before proceeding towards Florida’s beckon- 
ing lagoons. Hampton Creek, just inside the protecting arm 
of Old Point Comfort, forms a splendid harbor for all but 
large craft, and is the yachtsman’s most accessible haven. 
The Hampton Yacht Club, located there, is well fitted for 
the reception of visiting yachts and few who have tasted of 
the club’s hospitality can refrain from making Hampton a 
regular port of call. Moreover, Hampton is the logical 
jumping off place for the institution mentioned — the 
Mariners’ Museum. 

This organization came into being in 1930 due to.the fore- 
sight of Archer M. Huntington, philanthropist. A tract of 
almost a thousand acres bordering the James River, six 
miles above the famous shipbuilding center of Newport 
News, was purchased. One of the first projects of the Mu- 
seum was to build a dam across the outlet of a small estuary 
bisecting the property. The waters impounded now form 
an expansive lake, appropriately named for Matthew 
Fontaine Maury, world famous oceanographer whose name 
is familiar to all users of the wind and current charts pub- 
lished by the Hydrographic Office of the United States Navy. 
The museum buildings soon took form and nautical objects 


ic: annual southward hegira of yachtsmen brings those 


culled from the seven seas began to be assembled there. 

Keeping pace with the gathering of material exhibits, a 
nautical library was established which now contains almost 
20,000 volumes. A model-making shop is maintained and to 
date a dozen or so models, om the scale of 14-inch to the foot, 
have been built. These range from the famous U. 8. steam 
frigate Merrimac to the new Dollar Line turbo-electric 
steamer President Hoover. 

An important part of the collection centers around the 
exhibit of actual small craft. A few of these, including an 
old type double-ended Florida sponge sloop, are moored 
near the museum’s boat house on Lake Maury. One member 
of the expatriated fleet, a gigantic Portuguese fisherman, 
was set up and, as the buildings grew, a new hall was built 
around it. Still others are placed in arcades flanking a central 
open courtyard. Diversified types from the world over have 
been assembled: West Indian dugouts, a Chinese sampan, a 
Tahitian pirogue, Eskimo kayaks, an ancient Long Island 
Sound sharpie, a modern Dutch tjotter. Since the grounds are 
spacious and the lake large, no type of vessel need be re- 
fused admittance. At the time of writing, arrangements are 
being made for the acquisition of a schooner-rigged Pana- 
manian bungo, a colossal single log dugout fifty feet long by 
more than six feet beam. 

Anchors of various types and sizes adorn the exterior walls 
of the museum buildings. Flanking the front entrance are 
a pair of ancient bronze cannon which formerly guarded a 
Cuban fortress. On entering, one passes into an enormous 
gallery. Assembled here are ship’s figureheads, mounted on 
the walls, and a collection of oil paintings and water colors 
depicting a variety of subjects of maritime interest. Table 
cases and wall cases contain steamship and machinery 
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models, a host of navigational instruments 
from ancient astrolabes to modern radio 
compasses, examples of the whaleman’s 
folk art of scrimshaw, objects recovered 
from British naval vessels sunk at York- 
town in 1781, small arms, ship’s lanterns, 
and so forth. Occupying an honored posi- 
tion in this gallery is a collection of build- 
ers’ half-models, two dozen of which are 
those of George Steers, famous designer of 
the famous America. 

Opening from the main exhibit hall are 
smaller rooms, each with specialized groups 
of exhibits. The whaling industry is repre- 
sented with lances, try pots, a Beetle 
whaleboat and the Wanderer’s davits. 
Miscellaneous mariner’s and shipwright’s 
tools and gear are included and the Poly- 
nesian canoe builder’s stone adze is dis- 
played near a modern air hammer. 

In the smaller rooms are hung a collec- 
tion of old prints of ports and harbors of 
the world, early steamships, clippers, 
yachts, naval engagements and the like. 
The library adjoins a central display room. 
Nautical books, both old and new, original 
manuscript logs, and periodicals right 
down to the-latest copy of YACHTING may 
be consulted here. Beyond the library is 
the fully equipped model shop. At the 
moment, the late George F. Baker’s 
steam yacht Viking, product of the New- 
port News shipyard, is being rigged, while 
a 400-foot tanker, her hull complete, 
awaits her turn. 

It would be impossible to enumerate in 
detail the countless other nautical exhibits 
which are gathered together in the mu- 
seum, for new material is being added 
daily. In assembling the collections, no 
particular period or locality has been 
stressed to the exclusion of others, the 
basic idea being one of wide scope. The 
Mariners’ Museum must be seen to be 
appreciated, a task which wilkrepay the 
most critical of shellbacks. 
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The Steers half-models include yachts, pilot boats, steamboats and steamships. 
U.S.S. “Idaho,” lower left, was a failure as a steamer owing to poor engines but a 
grand success as a sailing man-of-war. The “Adriatic,” lower right, was one of the 
Collins Line of transatlantic steamers. Below, a 52V-foot racing Indian dugout 
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THE MONTH IN YACHTING 


New Measurement Rule for St. 
Petersburg-Habana Race 


THE ninth annual St. Petersburg-Habana 

Race, scheduled for March 5th, 1938, will 
be sailed under a measurement formula 
radically different from any which has been 


restrictions as to ratios of beam, freeboard, 
overhangs, etc. 

The race has been scheduled earlier in the 
season than heretofore, in an attempt to 
avoid the light air encountered during sev- 
eral past races, and better to accommodate 
the cruising schedule of the northern yachts. 


Yachting Revival at Crescent 


Yacht Club 


ELEBRATING its first season of or- 
ganized yachting activity since the open- 
ing of its country home at Huntington, Long 
Island, the Crescent Athletic Club of Brook- 





employed in ocean racing. 

The St. Petersburg Yacht Club committee, 
under the chairmanship of Elon C. Robison, 
has adopted the sail-area-alone rule, the 
formula of which is 


Vv §.A. Rig Factor = R.L. 


Another departure from precedent is the 
manner in which the fleet will be subdivided 
into classes. Instead of classifying yachts 
according to size, they will be classed accord- 
ing to rig types: Cutters and sloops in one 
class; yawls and ketches in another; schoon- 
ers in a third. The Cruising Club’s method of 
sail area measurement has been adopted 
and the time allowance of twenty minutes 
per foot of rating for the course of 284 miles 
established. 

For the first race under the new measure- 
ment rule, hull restrictions have not been 
formulated, but the committee proposes to be 

j strict in its ruling on the seaworthiness of 
entrants. Types which the committee con- 
siders unsuited for a Gulf Stream crossing 
are not eligible. Should the new rule prove 
popular, the committee plans to establish 





The ‘‘Charles W. Morgan,” only surviving whaler of the United States. Money is needed for her 
upkeep pending the settlement of the estate of Col. E. H. R. Green, who maintained the old ship 








Information may be secured from Elon C. 
Robison, Chairman, St. Petersburg Yacht 
Club, St. Petersburg, Florida. 


lyn, N. Y., held a yachting dinner at its 
Brooklyn clubhouse on November 18th. 

The revival of yacht racing at the Crescent 
Club dates from the invitation regatta held 
at Huntington under the sponsorship of the 
club on Labor Day, 1936. During the follow- 
ing winter a fleet of nine Comet Class sloops 
and an equal number of handicap boats was 
organized, and weekly races were held 
throughout the past season off the club beach 
on the south shore of Huntington Bay. Sev- 
eral additional Comets have already been 
added to the fleet for next year, and a class of 
larger one-design boats is also being organ- 
ized in preparation for the first race of the 
coming season, .on ‘Decoration Day. 



































+ + + 


Barnegat Inlet Improvement Begins 
to Take Form 


THE rosy aspect of the new year for those 

who do their yachting on Barnegat Bay is 
that finally something is to be done about 
Barnegat Inlet. For many years the inlet has 
been getting progressively worse — shoaler 
and more uncertain. More recently it has 
been used only by the smallest of craft on the 
best of days. Meanwhile, the vicious tides all 
but toppled Barnegat Light into the swift 
current. Now, after a decade of talking about 
doing something, and just as the very bricks 
at the base of the historic Light are being 
eroded, aid is at hand. 

The State of New Jersey has mailed a 


“Sea Spray” is a roomy 73-footer designed 
and built by Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp. Two 


ra 250 hp. Speedways drive her at a 20-mile pace 
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check for $275,000 for its share in the work 
to the United States Army Engineers at 
Philadelphia. Ocean County, in New Jersey, 
has appropriated its $25,000 and the last 
session of Congress appropriated an initial 
$233,000 for the project. An official of the 
Board of Commerce and Navigation has 
stated that the project will cost well over a 
million before it is completed. Since the 
State of New Jersey took over Barnegat 
Light in 1927, at which time Barnegat Light- 
ship was anchored offshore, more than 
$170,000 has been spent in efforts to thwart 
the sea’s inroads. 

However, the completeness with which 
county, state and federal engineers have 
recognized the present emergency indicates 
that the project will be a permanent solution, 
as have been the jetties at Cold Spring Har- 
bor, Cape May. An eight-foot channel will be 
dredged between Sunset Shoal and Sedge 
Island down past Barnegat Light. On the 
ocean side of the inlet two huge stone jetties 
will be erected from both shores of the inlet 
to beyond the outer bar. They are designed 
to protect the shores from erosion as’ well as 
to maintain the channel. Barnegat Light, 
erected in 1859, and recently given up as 
lost in more than one northeaster, will 
apparently be a landmark for many more 
years. Coastal yachts will have one more good 
haven between Sandy Hook and Cape May. 
And Barnegat Bay yachtsmen will have the 
inlet they have needed to improve and protect 
boating on Jersey waters. 

C. E. Luckg, JR. 


+ + + 


Entries for Miami-Nassau Race 


HE fifth annual Miami-Nassau Race, 

over a 184-nautical-mile course to the 
capital of the Bahamas, is scheduled to start 
from Miami on February 8th. 

The description of the course in the racing 
circular does not convey a real idea of what 
a sturdy sailing test this midwinter Miami 
classic offers. The announcement simply 
reads: “‘Starting from line established in the 
open sea, off Government Cut at Miami, 
thence across the Gulf Stream to Great Isaac, 
thence through the Northwest New Provi- 
dence Channel to the finish line established 
at the entrance to Nassau Harbor, New 
Providence, a distance of 184 nautical miles, 
leaving Great Isaac and Great Stirrup Cay to 
starboard.” © 

The race each year since its initial run in 
1934 has shown a mounting number of 
entries. Last February there was a record 
fleet of nineteen. This coming February bids 
fair to put that record under. More than 
thirty skippers have indicated their intention 
of crossing the starting line this year and 
additional responses are expected. Entry 
blanks for this highlight of the Miami winter 
sailing season may be had from Robert E. 
Collins, Chairman Race Committee, 605 
Lincoln Road, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Among the outstanding yachts already 
listed as starters are Mandoo II, D. Spencer 
Berger’s yawl, Hartford, Conn., first to 
finish in Class B in 1937; John Alden’s 
recently launched Malabar XI, latest of the 
racing Malabars, which have consistently 
made superior showings for more than a 





decade; Kirawan, owned by Robert Baruch, 
with a Bermuda race first among her tri- 
umphs; Commodore Rudy Schaefer’s Edlu, 
another Bermuda race winner; R. J. Rey- 
nolds’ tall-sparred Elizabeth McCaw; Colonel 
Albert Pierce’s Sonni, which sailed in the 
1936 and 1937 Miami to Nassau; Ted Hos- 
ter’s Terjeria; W. G. Burt’s Halcyon; W. N. 
Rothschild’s Avanti; Henry G. Fownes’ 
schooner Escapade, which raced last year, and 
Dr. F. A. Calderone’s Tradition. 

The Miami Yacht Club, which originated 
the event in 1934, and the Biscayne Bay 
Yacht Club, oldest of yacht clubs in the 
South Florida area, have joined forces in the 
running of this important event. 

W. D. SHACKLETON 


+ + + 


Yachting on the Mexican Border 


THE distinction of being the most southerly 

yacht club in the United States now goes 
to a recently formed yachting organization 
at Brownsville, Texas, at the mouth of the 
Rio Grande River. 

Interest in motor boating and sailing in the 
corner of the Lone Star State is indicated by 
the rapid growth of the organization, which 
is appropriately named the Rio Grande 
Yacht Club, and is incorporated for fifty 
years under the laws of Texas. Starting early 
in November with 48 charter members, the 
new club now has a roster of over 200 active 
participants. The insistence of the sponsors 
that the club should be for those interested in 
boating rather than for social purposes has 
brought in a large number of actual boat 
owners and sailors. 

The first regatta will be held late in Febru- 
ary and will include events for several classes, 
including the outboards. A clubhouse is to be 
erected and Brownsville will soon vie with 
other Texas Gulf ports in the promotion of 
yachting interest, both racing and cruising. 
The club burgee, also appropriately, uses the 
colors of old Spain whose fleets first explored 
this coast, red and yellow, with a replica of 
Santa Maria, the flagship of Columbus, in the 
field. Our best wishes to the organization. 

The first commodore of the new club is 
John N. Merrill, Major U.S. A., retired. 
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The ketch ‘‘Mundeamo” 
arrived in Papeete in 
August, 1937, with her 
owner, P. van Wagener, 
and H. Albright, both 
Americans. Edward Helm, 
a Canadian, joined the 
yacht which sailed for 
Honolulu and Los An- 
geles on September 8th 
©F. G. Bowers 


Hendon Chubb’s schooner 
“Victoria” (below) was 
designed in 1937 by the 
Concordia Co., Inc., of 
Boston, and built by 
Lawley. She is 62’ 5” over 
all and 45’ O” I.w.l. As 
auxiliary she carries a 6- 
cylinder Buda Diesel 












































































M. Rosenfeld 
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EDITORIAL 


Wanted — A Light Displacement Open Class 


DISCUSSION at the annual meeting of the North 

American Yacht Racing Union that may bear fruit, 
and which, if it does, will be hailed with joy by many yachts- 
men, was one looking towards the adoption of an open class 
rule for the smaller ratings that would produce lighter, live- 
lier and less expensive boats for racing purposes. 

There has been a feeling both here and abroad that the 
small racing yachts developed under both the International 
and the Universal Rules, such as the Six- and Eight-Metre 
Classes and the 25-Raters, are of too great displacement 
and carry too much ballast to make them entirely satisfying 
to those who like the delicate balance and liveliness of a 
lighter craft. Also, the light construction necessary to pro- 
duce a winner under the present rule, where some 70 per cent 
of the displacement is in the lead keel, has jacked up the 
cost to a point beyond what many good racing skippers can 
afford. 

Many suggestions have been made in the past to meet 
this situation, and to produce a small boat, at a reasonable 
first cost, that would prove satisfactory. A return to the old 
flat 21- and 25-footers, with long ends and but little under- 
body, is not desirable. Nor do most yachtsmen want this. 
But a good small boat, with easy lines, pleasing appearance, 
reasonable displacement and a moderate ballast ratio ought 
to be possible of achievement. The committee appointed to 
consider this matter is an able one and should produce re- 
sults. Henry L. Maxwell, Chairman, R. N. Bavier and Henry 
S. Morgan, its members, have had much experience. They 
know what has been done in the past, what is needed, and 
what can be looked for under any particular rule. We wish 
them well and hope they will hit upon a satisfactory solution 
of the matter so that more open class boats may be designed, 
built and sailed. 


+ + + 


All Hands Muster at the Show 


i THIS issue of Yacut1ne is published, all hands are 
mustering on the three decks of the Grand Central 
Palace, New York, for the annual inspection of next sum- 
mer’s fleet. Come hell or high water in a crazy world, nothing 
seems to abate the interest of the sailor in boats or still 
his urge to get afloat. It’s in the blood. This is as it should be, 
and is what makes the Annual Motor Boat Show, in mid- 
winter and with the boating season still some four or five 
months away, the most popular event with yachtsmen the 
country over. 


‘Last season saw more boats afloat and more persons taking 


to the water for sport and recreation than ever before. 
Throughout the lean years between 1930 and 1935 the sport 
grew greatly in popularity as people learned how much 
pleasure even the smallest boats afford, and that enjoyment 
is not necessarily measured by the size of the boat or the 
money one spends. As economic conditions improved, little 
boats gave way to larger ones, as usually happens, but still 
they are coming in from the bottom in ever increasing num- 
bers. And this, also, is as it should be. There’s an old 
seaman’s saying which aptly fits the case — that the best 
sailors come aboard through the hawsepipe and work aft. 

That’s what is happening now. They are starting at the 
beginning and going up. Which is the best foundation on 
which any sport can be built. 


+ + + 


When Should the Show Be Held? 


PEAKING about the Motor Boat Show, there is still 
agitation by the boatbuilders to push the date for the 
Show ahead to the autumn, say November or early Decem- 
ber. They feel that a late Show gives the manufacturer of 
stock boats too short a time in production and also crowds 
the actual selling season into a few months. There is much to 
be said in favor of this argument, at least as far as the boat 
and engine makers are concerned. As proof of this, they 
point to the fact that most builders of standardized power 
boats have their new models ready in the fall and, to bring 
them to the early attention of the boating public, many of 
them are now forced to hold advance showings in November 
and December, entailing extra expense and effort. 

To crowd the selling and production of new boats into the 
four months from mid-January to mid-May, as is the case 
with a midwinter Show, is uneconomical and, the builders 
feel, unnecessary. They face the problem of providing work 
for highly skilled workmen, and for a sales force, for twelve 
months of the year. By showing their products for the next 
year at an early date, and making it worth the purchaser’s 
while to buy ahead of the rush selling season of winter and 
spring, they can keep their employees busy for a longer 
period on a continuous production schedule. At least, this is 
the way they look at it. 

However, a radical change in date might bring uncertain- 
ties as to the success of the Show itself. As it is, the time for 
holding this annual exhibition has gradually been advanced 
from late February to early January. Each year it seems to 
come a little earlier and, if this policy is followed, the objec- 
tive of the boatbuilders may be achieved without the un- 
certainty that a radical change might entail. 
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IN THE WORLD: OF YACHTING 





DOUGLASS C. FONDA 


(iNN-E ‘would hardly expect a busy banker-to become the world’s most sensational and 

successful outboard driver, yet that is exactly what has happened. Douglass C. Fonda 
is the undisputed outboard champion of America for 1937. No such record as he achieved 
this year has ever been compiled in the dizzy, hazardous outboard sport. As Mr. Fonda plays 
at, it IS a sport, packed with more thrills in a single race than are to be had in a whole season 
in many other sports. 

Douglass Fonda is an industrial banker with a flourishing business. He is also an amateur 
aviator and flies his own plane. Two years ago he bought an outboard family runabout and as 
a spectator he fished young Gar Wood, Jr., out of the Hudson after a spill when the son of 
America’s speed king was on the verge of winning the Albany-to-New York race. ‘‘ How long 
has this been going on?”’ said Fonda. ‘It looks like fun.” So he went into it, purely for the 
fun to be had out of it. Here is what he did in 1937 — for fun: 

Traveled more than 20,000 miles to.sanctioned regattas by plane, train,.car_and trailer. 
Participated in 84 races in outboard Classes A, B, C and F, and won the national amateur 
scoring championship in all of them with 52 first places, 17 seconds, 11 thirds, 3 fourths and 
3 fifths. Won the National Outboard High Point Trophy (George H. Townsend Medal) with 
the unheard-of score of 36,163 points. Won the Stanley W. Ferguson Medal for best average 
quality of performance in all sanctioned regattas; the Col. E. H. R. Green Trophy for high 
point amateur in A.P.B.A. regattas, and the W. Melvin Crook Trophy for New York State. 
Won-the Eastern Championship race in Class F and the National Championship in Class 
C. Established a new American one-mile record in Class F, and new 5-mile records in 
Classes C and F. These accomplishments have never been equalled by any other driver — or 
banker. 

And then, to give Mr. Fonda something to do in his spare time, they have elected him na- 
tional secretary of the American Power Boat Association. No wonder officials and drivers 
look to him as one of the finest influences in the entire sport. 
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A Cruising Ketch 


bee accompanying plans, from the 
board of John G. Alden, naval archi- 
tect of Boston, show a boat of a type 
which differs in many respects from 
those turned out by designers in recent 
years. In a way, the yacht suggests some 
of the earlier craft by Mr. Alden. The 
plans were drawn for an owner who re- 
quired a boat in which he could live in 
comfort at sea, one that would balance 
properly under short canvas as well as 
under whole sail, and have as much 
speed as is consistent with a rugged 
hull, generous beam and a short rig. 

The principal dimensions of the new 
yacht are: Length over all, 50’ 2”; 
length on the water line, 39’ 10’’; beam, 
14’ 0”; draft, 6’ 11”. The yacht carries 
about 14,000 pounds of ballast on her 
keel and about 5,000 pounds inside. 

The rig is fairly snug, having a total 
sail area of 1,235 square feet, with 1,000 
square feet in the three lowers. The 
staysail is 213, the mainsail 558 and the 
jigger 229 in area. The booms are well 
clear of the deck and there is room 
enough to stow the dinghy bottom up 
on top of the cabin trunk. 

The bulwarks are fairly high, the 
house is long and low and the cockpit 
capacious. Below, there is a forecastle 
for a paid hand and room for a second 
man if desired. Next aft is a toilet room 
with lockers each side and then a large 
stateroom, with a built-in berth on the 
starboard side and a transom berth with 
a hinged upper to port. The main cabin 
sleeps four, having a standing berth and 
an extension berth on the starboard 
side and a transom berth and a hinged 
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The sail plan shows a snug and well balanced rig 


upper on the opposite side. As the yacht 
is expected to spend a good deal of time 
at sea, the galley has been located aft so 
that the cook can function even in bad 
weather. The galley has the usual 


equipment, with both a coal and an. 
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alcohol stove. There is room aft for a 
4-cylinder Diesel engine. 

The yacht should balance well, with- 
out her outer jib, yet, with light sails 
set, the designer states that she should 
be able to make many fast runs at sea. 








Inboard profile, cabin plan and section showing the forward end of the main cabin 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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The outboard profile shows a pleasing sheer and deck erections of modern appearance 


A Steam-Driven Commuter from Morris Heights 


HIS attractive yacht is from designs 

by the Consolidated Shipbuilding 
Corporation, of Morris Heights, New 
York City. Her principal dimensions 
are as,follows: Length over all, 100’ 0”; 
beam, extreme, 16’ 0”; draft of water, 
4’ 0’. Her construction will be to rigid 
specifications calling for a double planked 
hull of mahogany with teak decks. 
Deckhouse, cabin trunk and all ex- 
terior joinerwork will be of teak. 

The power plant is interesting, being 
two of the units of the Besler Systems 
which develop 1000 horse power each 
and the yacht’s designed speed is 35 
miles per hour. The Besler units are 
high pressure steam plants, using steam 
pressures ranging up to 1500 pounds to 
the square inch and weighing but 10 
to 12 pounds to the horse power. The 
boilers are tubular, with neither steam 
drums nor large water storage spaces, 
water being pumped into one end of the 
tubes and steam taken out of the other. 
A high degree of superheat is used. The 
reciprocating engines weigh only 314 
pounds per horse power and are capable 
of continuous operation at full power. 








The space occupied is not excessive, 
the total length of the engine compart- 
ment being only 22’ 0’ and a couple of 
fuel oil tanks are installed in the after 
part of the engine room and are included 
in this length. 

The Consolidated Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration has had a great deal of experi- 
ence with high speed steam vessels, 
having designed and built such out- 
standing craft as the 100-foot Adroit 
(1902), built for A. G. Vanderbilt; the 
111-foot Niagara IV (1903), built for 
Howard Gould; John D. Archbold’s 
Viaen, 118’ 0” long by 12’ 0” beam, 
built in 1903; and Brayton Ives’ 
Vitesse, 120’ 0” by 12’ 6”, built in 1905, 
to mention but a few of the fast steam- 
driven commuters turned out at the 
Morris Heights plant. 

The new boat has a pleasing sheer 
line and the stern is drawn in to reduce 
air resistance. Forward is a deckhouse, 
its floor below the deck level, abaft 
which is the sheltered bridge. A stand- 
ing roof covers this. Aft is a trunk 
cabin, the sides of this being carried 
aft in a fair line forming protection to 
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the after cockpit. These trunk sides, in 
fact, are continuous from the forward 
house to the stern. 

The crew’s quarters are forward and 
consist of a four-man forecastle, with 
toilet room adjoining, a stateroom for 
the captain and a double stateroom for 
two officers. An officers’ toilet is next 
and then comes the galley, the full 
beam of the yacht, with steps leading 
up to the deckhouse dining room and 
down to the ice box and the storage 
room and to the water tanks. The en- 
gine room is amidships. 

Aft, a passage leads along the center 
line with a stateroom on each side and 
two bath rooms. One bath room opens 
into the passage and the other into the 
after stateroom. This room has a wide 
berth on each side, dresser and ward- 
robes. 

Two boats are carried on davits on 
the quarters, one a 15’ power launch 
and the other a 12’ dinghy. A light 
signal mast, crossing a yard, is stepped 
just abaft the bridge and the funnel — 
a real one, not a dummy —‘is a little 
abaft amidships. 
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Deck and cabin plans of the new 100-footer designed by Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation 
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“Caroline” is a trim, able packet with a nice turn of speed 


The 25-Foot Cabin Runabout “Caroline” 


HIS trim runabout was designed by 

Edwin M. Hill, of Damariscotta, 
Maine, as a fast, able boat and for use 
as a tender to his class racing yacht. 
She was built for him by Bernard M. 
Rice, of East Boothbay and, since her 
launching in the middle of the summer, 
has proved quite satisfactory. She is 
enrolled in the fleet of the Boothbay 
Harbor Yacht Club. 


The boat is 25’ 0” in length over all 


and is 6’ 10” beam. Her deadrise is 
ample and she handles well in a follow- 
ing sea. Used in open water off the 
Maine coast, she can reduce speed to a 
low point when towing in bad weather 
as her balance and seaworthy qualities 
are not lost when she is slowed down. 
Her engine is a V-8 Scripps, rubber 
mounted, which develops 85 hp. at 3000 








r.p.m. and drives her at 25 m.p.h. 
Provision is made to install a V-12 
motor if more speed is desired. Planking 
is long length Philippine mahogany, 
Everdur fastened, and deck and floor are 
of teak, left unfinished so as not to be 
slippery when wet. Transom, seats, 
bulkheads and house are of Mexican 
mahogany, varnished. The cabin top is 
of pine, canvas covered. 














































































































Outboard profile, cabin plan and inboard profile of the 25-footer “Caroline” 
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The new boat is of the raised deck and trunk cabin type, with house amidships 


A 55-Foot Twin-Screw Cruising Yacht 


HE plans of the boat shown on this 

page are from the board of John L. 
Hacker, naval architect of Detroit. 
The design is based on that of the suc- 
cessful Winona III, built during the 
season of 1937. The boat will be built 
as a standardized craft but with the 
option of three different cabin arrange- 
ments. The principal dimensions of the 
new boat are: Length over all, 55’ 6”; 
beam, 14’ 3”; draft, 3’ 6’’, freeboard at 
bow, 6’ 9”. 

The construction will be high grade, 
with keel and framing of oak, outside 
planking of mahogany, Everdur fas- 
tened, and decks of teak. All exterior 
joinerwork is of Honduras mahogany 
and all exposed hardware is chromium 





plated. There is a bulwark, 11” high, 
running aft from the break of the raised 
deck. This bulwark is lined with mahog- 
any, and the cap rail is of the same wood. 

The power plant is located aft, partly 
under the cabin trunk, and drives 
through special reduction gear. The en- 
gines may be either gasoline or Diesel, 
developing up to 200 horse power. 
With engines of 150 hp. each, driving 
through a 2:1 reduction gear, the de- 
signed speed is from 16 to 17 m.p.h. 
A 1500 watt lighting plant, an electric 
bilge pump and a fire extinguishing 
system are also installed. 

The deckhouse has a strongly raking 
front and is fitted with a seat on each 
side which may be converted into a 


























berth at night. Steps lead down to,the 
quarters forward and aft. The navigat- 
ing bridge is on top of the after cabin 
trunk and all controls are led to the 
helmsman’s position. A light, portable 
canopy may be fitted over the bridge. 

Below, the crew is berthed forward. 
Next aft is a double stateroom with ad- 
joining toilet room with a shower bath. 
Abaft the deckhouse is a dinette, to 
starboard, which may be converted 
into a double berth, while opposite is 
the galley, with three-burner stove, 
Monel covered sink and drain board, 
refrigerator and lockers. Aft is a double 
stateroom and a bathroom with shower. 
The after deck makes a comfortable 
lounging space. 
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Outboard profile and accommodation plan of the Hacker 55-footer . 
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A New Cutter 


j fous plans of this interesting yacht 
were drawn by Philip L. Rhodes, of 
Cox & Stevens, Inc., naval architects of 
New York, and she is under construc- 
tion by Harry P. Macdonald (Gray 
Boats), of Thomaston, Maine, and New 
York. 

The new boat is 37’ 3” in length over 
all, 28’ 0’’ length on the water line, 9’ 10” 
beam and 4’ 1014” draft. Headroom 
throughout the cabin and in the after 
part of the stateroom is 6’ 2’. The rig is 
not excessive so that it will seldom be 
necessary to reef. The boom is short 
enough to allow a permanent backstay 
to be fitted. The total sail area is 691 
square feet, of which 165 are in the jib, 
139 in the staysail and 387 in the main- 
sail. Mast is of Sitka spruce, hollow, and 
the boom of Oregon pine. 

Construction is high grade, with 
oak framing and Philippine mahogany 
planking and white pine deck. The keel 
carries all the ballast, 7,750 pounds of 
iron. 

As auxiliary power, she carries a 
4-cylinder 20 horse power engine lo- 
cated under the bridge deck. Copper 
gasoline tanks hold 60 gallons and the 
same amount of fresh water is carried 
in tin-lined copper tanks. 

The arrangement below is eminently 
practical, with sleeping accommoda- 
tions for four in cabin and stateroom. A 
toilet room separates these compart- 
ments and the galley is located aft. 

The first of these boats, duplicates of 
which are offered for spring delivery, 
was sailed to the Sound from Maine and 
has proved fast and able, close winded 
and well balanced in both light and 
heavy winds. 
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Sail plan and, below, accommodation plan of new sloop 
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_A New Auxiliary 


ERE are the plans of a neat little 
auxiliary sloop which was built last 
summer for Stanley M. Cooper, of New 
Britain, Conn. She is from the board of 
Winthrop L. Warner, naval architect of 
Middletown, Conn., and was con- 
structed by Dauntless Shipyard, Inc., 
at Essex, Conn. 

The principal dimensions of the new 
auxiliary are as follows: Length over all, 
27’ 9’’; length on the water line, 19’ 5”; 
beam, extreme, 8’ 1’’; draft, 4’ 4’’. The 
yacht’s displacement is 8700 pounds and 
she carries an iron keel weighing 3200 
pounds and has 500 pounds of inside 
ballast for trimming purposes. 

The boat is planned for use in Long 
Island Sound, off Sachem’s Head, Conn., 
and therefore carries a fairly good sized 
rig. Her total sail area is 370 square feet 
of canvas, of which there are 258 square 
feet in the mainsail and 120 square feet 
in the jib. The sails were made by 
Cousens & Pratt. The mast is a rectan- 
gular hollow spar, made by Pigeon, and 
all standing rigging is Hazard Korodless. 
The mainsail is fitted with a roller reef- 
ing gear. 

A small engine, under the bridge 
deck, drives a feathering propeller lo- 
cated under the port quarter. The tanks 
are in wake of the cockpit. 

Headroom in the cabin is 5’ 0” and 
there is plenty of room for two people to 
cruise in comfort. Forward is a rope 
locker, abaft which is a built-in berth on 
the starboard side. Opposite is a toilet, 
concealed under a seat, and lockers 
outboard. Next aft is a wide berth on 
the port side, with a shelf above it, while 
to starboard is the galley, with stove, 
sink, dresser, ice box, dish racks and 
lockers. A box conceals the engine. The 
cockpit is roomy for a boat of her size. 
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This 40-footer is fitted up for the deep water angler 





A 40-Foot Motor-Sailer for the Sport Fisherman 


HIS new craft is a smaller edition of 

the successful Onza, built in 1936 for 
Paul C. Nicholson, of Providence. While 
a short-ended boat, her lines are fine 
enough to allow her to sail in a fresh 
breeze with the 448 square feet of sail 
which she carries. Under power, she 
will make 11 m.p.h., driven by an 8- 
cylinder Chrysler Royal engine develop- 
ing 100 hp. The principal dimensions 
of the boat are as follows: Length over 
all, 40’ 0”; length on the water line, 
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35’ 0’’; beam, extreme, 11’ 8’’; draft of 
- water, 4’ 5’. 

Keel, stem and framing are of oak; 
planking, transom, trunk sides, deck- 
house and hatches are of Philippine 
mahogany. Deck and cockpit floor are 
of white pine, finished bright. All 
fastenings are of copper and bronze. 
The spars are solid, of the best grade 
of Oregon fir, and the standing rigging is 
of galvanized plow steel. When using 
the fishing chair in the cockpit, the 


Folding Talele. 
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backstay is unhooked and carried for- 
ward. The usual bait and fish wells are 
fitted aft. ; 

Cabin accommodations include main 
cabin and a double stateroom sleeping 
six, all told, with galley and toilet room 
amidships. Good locker space is pro- 
vided. The engine is located under the 
deckhouse and fuel tanks of 120 gallons’ 
capacity are installed alongside. A 75- 
gallon fresh water tank is located under 
the cabin floor. 





The cabin plan shows sleeping ac- 

commodations for six in the main 

cabin and stateroom. The deck- 
house is a comfortable room 
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The “Crusailer” 


T THE yard of M. M. Davis & 
Son, Inc., Solomons, Md., three 
of the yachts whose plans are shown on 
this page are under construction from 
designs by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., 
of New York. The boats are 41’ 0” 
in length over all, 35’ 10” length on the 
water line; 11’ 4”” beam and 5’ 0” draft. 
They are framed with oak and planked 
with mahogany, Everdur fastened 
throughout. The boats carry 7,000 
pounds of outside ballast. They are 
ketch rigged, with a total sail area of 
606 square feet. Of this, 173 square 
feet are in the jib, 337 in the mainsail 
and 96 in the mizzen. 

With sails lowered, the ‘‘Crusailer” 
is a 9-mile power boat, a gasoline engine 
being installed under the cockpit floor. 
The engine will be rubber mounted 
and located under the deckhouse. If de- 
sired, a Diesel engine may be installed. 
Fuel tanks of ample capacity give a 
cruising radius of 25 hours, more than 
220 miles. 

There is full headroom below and the 
cabin arrangement is a practical one 
providing seven berths. There is a 
double stateroom forward, a _ toilet 
room, a main cabin with hinged upper 
berths, a small stateroom aft for a paid 
hand, if one is carried, and a galley. 
Plenty of stowage space is provided. 
The boat may be handled from the 
wheel in the deckhouse in wet weather 
or from the wheel in the after end of 
the cockpit to which all the engine 
controls are led. 
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Deck and cabin plans of the ‘‘Crusailer,”’ a new motor-sailer building at the yard of M. M. Davis & Son 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


other day, I heard a speaker say that a regular page or 

column in magazine or newspaper is a writer’s best 
racket. The speaker, who is a famous poet racketeer, said 
that readers remember the good things a columnist writes 
and conveniently forget the poor ones. He neglected to 
state, however, that whenever a reader recommends a 
columnist he adds, ‘‘ But he’s not so hot this time.”’ 


G tera in at an authors’ luncheon and gabfest the 


Coming upon a reference to Cape Mallebarre, Mass., not 
long since, I scurried around among maps and papers trying 
to locate it. Finally learned that it was the predecessor of 
what is now Bearses Shoal, northeast of Monomoy Point on 
Cape Cod. Ihave seen Cape Mallebarre mentioned in 
Blunt’s Coast Pilot in editions as late as 1842, and in a 
descriptive article dated 1850. Does any old-timer whose 
eye lights on the words recall having seen Bearses Shoal 
entirely uncovered at low water? John Alden, who named 
his Malabars from the ex-cape, remembers having seen it 
partly dry not so many years ago. 


This isn’t too early in the year to be thinking about the 
forthcoming Bermuda Race, especially. when the prospects 
are that there’ll be, for the first time, a Nova Scotian entry, 
along with a couple of English boats and a sprinkling of 
Germans. The Nova Scotian possibility asked me what sails 
I’d recommend for a Marconi schooner and I rattled off, 
“Heavy, high-cut Genoa, balloon jib, two spinnakers, fish, 
intermediate fish, and golly, besides regular working sails 
and storm canvas.”’ Then it struck me that in the last three 
races there hasn’t been much use of light canvas and I 
consulted my log books to get the low-down. In 32, ’34, and 
’36 I happen to have totaled twelve and a half days or 302 
hours of racing time, and of that there’s been only thirty 
minutes under a golly and ninety minutes behind a spin- 
naker. In short, the reaching and running cotton has been 
in the bin 9914 per cent of the time, which makes it almost 
seem as if it were a waste of room to take it. But if anybody 
else asks me what sail I’d carry aboard a schooner I’m 
damned if I wouldn’t say, ‘‘ Working sails, storm sails, fish, 
intermediate, heavy, high-cut Genoa, balloon jib, plus golly- 
wobbler and two spinnakers.” In short, it’s hard to teach an 
old dog new tricks. 


I was delighted on attending the annual meeting of the 
North American Yacht Racing Union to find the rule makers 


at last giving thought to the language in which the rules 
are couched. A case in point is the rule prohibiting the use of 
any device for distorting the shape of a spinnaker. As written 
the rule reads that a spinnaker may not have ‘“‘more than one 
sheet, or any other contrivance for extending the sail to 
other than a triangular shape.” It was argued, rightly, that 
strict adherence to this rule prohibited a standing spinnaker 
jibe, wherein.by a simple twist of the bony wrist the sheet 
becomes the after guy, and vice versa; and also that it ruled 
out two sheets from one clew for the purpose of distributing 
the strain. So the grammarians got their enlightened heads 
together and amended the rule by omitting the comma.'Now, 
by gum, it means what it says and says what it means.’They 
might have accomplished the same result by leaving in the 
comma and inserting another one after contrivance, but 
simplification is the order of the day. 


A timely quip by President Philip J. Roosevelt, a presi- 
dent who knows what is going on around him, was much 
appreciated by the yachtsmen who attended the dinner 
following the N.A.Y.R.U. meeting. He said that down at 
Washington they are trying to change the national anthem 
from “The Star-Spangled Banner” to “The Merry-Go- 
Round Broke Down.” Permit me to add hastily that this is 
all the information I have about the occurrence and that a 
subpoena from the N.L.R.B. won’t make me talk. What’s 
more, I’m going to stop writing before the New Deal in- 
stitutes flogging, hanging by the thumbs, or whipping 
through the fleet as a punishment for publishing a crack like 
that. 


An economist in a general magazine recently listed light- 
houses and buoys for yachtsmen among ‘‘doles”’ granted by 
an indulgent Uncle Sam to favered portions of the populace. 
I found on writing to him that he didn’t mean the “‘doles”’ 
were exclusively for yachtsmen and that he got it out of a 
book anyway. As a matter of fact, it has been the tendency 
even. since before civilization began, ’way back in ’33, to 
substitute unwatched lights and bell buoys for watched 
lights and to close up Coast Guard stations in regions 
frequented chiefly by yachtsmen. The theory is, I presume, 
that a man’s life at sea is worth saving only when he’s work- 
ing for it. At that, it’s as good as the theory in the Prohi- 
bition Era that a live yachtsman was a dead bootlegger if he 
didn’t heave to before the machine guns started popping. 

(Continued on page 239) 


Winter Days in Florida 
From a Photograph by John Kabel 

















The New York Motor Boat Show— 





1938 


(> Friday, January 7th, 1938, the doors of the Grand 
Central Palace (Lexington and 46th Street, New 
York City) open to the public for the Thirty-Third Annual 
Motor Boat Show. 

Henry Ford had the dream of: ‘‘putting the World on 
wheels’; and while zt may be that no indiwidual yacht 
builder has had the dream of ‘putting the World on the 
water,”’ the boatbuilding industry as a whole 1s moving 
toward the realization of such a dream through the develop- 
ment of boats for every purse, and through constantly added 
improvements — foolproof power plants, radio direction 
finders and telephones, automatic steerers and so on — 
which simplify this business of going to sea. All these devel- 
opments are helping to put yachting not only within the 
reach of the modest purse, but within the scope.of average 
training. Evidence of all this will be seen by visitors to the 
Show. 

It is significant that the recent ‘‘ business recession”’ has 
had no apparent effect on the enthusiastic preparations for 
the Show; that in spite of rt the tendency of exhibitors has 
been to increase space this year, even over the banner year of 
1987. Significant because it 1s a definite indication that 
the sport of yachting, the ne plus ultra ‘‘luxury sport,’ is 
expanding at a rate which can take temporary business 
recessions in tts stride. 

The reasons for this expansion are both healthy and 
fundamental, and are not hard to find. The increasing con- 
gestion of the highways, which has seriously affected the 
pleasure of motoring and has turned the eyes of the public 
toward the water as another outlet for its desire for motion 
and excitement; the rapid and growing development of 
waterways; improvement in design and construction, ac- 
companied by greater cobperation within the industry; the 
fact, evidence of which 1s present on every hand, that the 
American people are becoming more and more ‘“‘boat- 
minded’’ — all these have had their influence. Taken to- 
gether, they promise not only a good year for 1938, but a 
healthy and continued growth in all branches of endeavor 
connected uith pleasure boating over the years to come. 
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THE MOTOR BOAT SHOW 








The a.c.f. Voyager, 42 feet in length, offers much in the way of accommodations and cruising comfort 


a.c.f. Models for 1938 


Wilmington, Delaware, home of the 
a.c.f. plant, has been famous for the 
design and construction of boats ever 
since the launching of the bark Sarah E. 
Ridgeway in 1877. To a.c.f. this has 
meant a constant supply of highly 
skilled artisans immediately at hand, 
and the experience this organization 
has gathered over more than half a cen- 
tury enables a.c.f. naval architects to 
produce boats which combine the best 
principles of design and construction. 

Of the nine models which comprise 
the a.c.f. fleet, ranging from 26 feet to 
the 68-foot motor yacht, four are on 
exhibition at the New York Motor 
Boat Show this year. These are: the 26- 
foot Roamer, with a large cockpit for 
ease in fishing or to accommodate a 
sizeable party for day cruising; and with 
comfortable sleeping accommodations 
for four. Two models of the 32-foot 
Wanderer, the Sport model, very trim, 
with an open, uncovered cockpit aft, 
and the Standard model which carries a 
permanent canopy and bridge enclosure. 
Both of these models have comfortable 
cabins below deck, containing dinette 
which makes up into double bed, settee 
on the opposite side of the cabin provid- 
ing upper and lower berths, a conven- 
ient galley full of the latest ‘“‘easy- 
cooking”’ gadgets, and plenty of hanging 
locker and stowage space. 

Then there are the more imposing 
42-foot Double Cabin Voyager, and the 
46-foot twin screw Motor Yacht. The 
Voyager is really the feature of the ex- 


hibit, with her beautiful superstructure 
entirely of Mexican mahogany, and her 
hull planking of Philippine mahogany. 
The standard power plant of this model 
is a pair of right and left rotating, 73 
hp. reduction gear motors, giving a 
speed of about 15 miles per hour. But 
the boat is so designed that larger en- 
gines may be installed without disturb- 
ing the trim, and speeds up to 23 miles 
per hour may be obtained, depending on 
the engines installed. 

The standard model of Voyager, ex- 
hibited at the Show, is of the double 
cabin type, with accommodations for- 
ward for a crew of one. She has an un- 
usually large galley and toilet room just 
abaft the crew’s quarters; a spacious 
deckhouse with dinette arrangement 
and, as an extra convenience, the possi- 
ble addition of an extra berth. At the 
foot of the companionway leading into 
the after cabin is a spacious full length 
locker for the bridge deck, then a door 


to the cabin and another larger locker 


serving the owner’s stateroom, which 
has a dresser amidships and a private 
lavatory on the port side. The after 
guests’ cabin has a door leading to the 
after cockpit, and for sleeping accom- 
modations a double bed with single up- 
per berth on the port side, an upper and 
a lower berth on the starboard side. 
Every detail has been carried out to 
the last degree possible, even to the ex- 
tent of arranging for dropping the win- 
dows and the screens in the doors of the 
deckhouse, so that it will be possible for 
the man at the wheel to look out to port 
and starboard and see forward in thick 
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weather. Every available inch has been 
utilized in lockers and stowage space, 
and the appointments and general ap- 
pearance and arrangements of the boat 
should satisfy the most exacting yachts- 
man. 

The 46-foot Twin Screw Motor Yacht 
is characterized by a new, streamlined 
design of superstructure, which makes 
her one of the smartest small yachts 
afloat. The deckhouse, which serves 
also as a dining saloon, is completely 
surrounded by large plate glass win- 
dows, giving the maximum angular 
range of vision. Sleeping accommoda- 
tions are for two in the owner’s cabin, 
on honest-to-gosh beds, and three in the 
guests’ cabin. Each cabin has its own 
private lavatory. 


Consolidated's "Play Boat” 


In Space B-1, facing the entrance to the 
Grand Central Palace, is found the ex- 
hibit of the Consolidated Shipbuilding 
Corporation, of Morris Heights, New 
York City. This is a new ‘Play Boat,” 
the latest development of a well known 
line of handsome motor craft. The new 
boat is 42’ 0” in length over all, 11’ 0” 
beam and 3’ 0” draft. Keel and framing 
are of oak, outside planking is double, 
34” cedar inside and 5%” Philippine 
mahogany outside. Decks are of Oregon 
pine, canvas covered. All hull fastenings 
are of copper or composition. The trunk 
cabin sides, the deckhouse, coaming and 
deck trim are of Philippine mahogany. 








THE MOTOR BOAT SHOW 








This 20-foot Skiff, designed and built by Hubert S. Johnson, is an excellent rough water runabout. She will do 24 miles per hour 


To insure handiness at all speeds, 
twin rudders of bronze are fitted. 
Hardware is of brass or bronze. The 
power plant is a pair of Speedway gaso- 
line engines developing 115 horse power 
each and giving the yacht a speed of 20 
miles per hour. Optional machinery 
installations are offered by the builders. 
The copper fuel tank, of 200 gallons’ 
capacity, gives an ample cruising radius 
and the fresh water tank is of tinned 
copper, of 70 gallons’ capacity. It is 
piped to galley sink and wash basin. 

The boat has a long trunk cabin, 
built with raking front, the sides being 
carried aft to form the cockpit coam- 
ings. The cockpit is unusually roomy, 
with a portable seat across its after end. 
Flush hatches give access to the engines, 
and the helmsman’s position is forward 


with all controls within easy reach and . 


the instruments in plain sight. 

From the cockpit, steps lead down 
into the cabin, which has a wide seat 
berth to starboard with a hinged upper 
berth, while on the opposite side is a 
dinette which may be made up into a 
comfortable berth at night. At the 
forward end is a wardrobe and a bureau. 
Next forward is the toilet room, to port, 
and a compact galley to starboard. For- 
ward of the galley is the guests’ state- 
room, with a built-in berth on each side 
and a wardrobe and bureau. In the bow 
is the crew space, with a berth, toilet, 
etc., completely isolated from the own- 
er’s and guests’ quarters. 

Upholstery, carpets and hangings are 
in good taste and in keeping with the 
tinted interior and rubbed varnish finish. 


Another boat by a.c.f. is this sport model 
32-foot Wanderer with a large, roomy 
open cockpit and a comfortable cabin 


Hubert S. Johnson Sea Skiffs 


Two sea skiffs are shown this year by 
the Hubert 8. Johnson Boat and En- 
gine Works, of Bay Head, N. J., well- 
known builder of this type of craft. 
They are a high speed Sport Fishing 
Sea Skiff and a 20-foot utility yacht 
tender. 

The Sport Fishing Sea Skiff is 32 feet 
over all by 9 feet 6 inches beam, and is 
powered with a pair of Gray Light 
‘“‘Kights”’ of 160 hp. each, which give a 
speed of almost 40 miles. This boat is 
the result of a long series of tests of 
various hull designs. Safety and sea- 
worthiness were the foremost consider- 


ations; speed was secondary, in spite 
of its desirability where the fishing 
grounds are at a considerable distance 
from the anchorage. This boat is 
strongly built with lapstrake construc- 
tion and narrow planking. She is fas- 
tened with copper nails riveted over 
copper burrs and Everdur bronze 
screws. The proven ability of this boat 
to go to sea when the going is rough 
makes her a fine boat for offshore 
fishing. 

Although designed primarily as a day 
boat this Sport Fishing Sea Skiff has 
four berths, a toilet, an ice box and 
ample space for the stowage of supplies 
and equipment on over-night cruises. 
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The twin motors and twin rudders make 
the boat easy to handle under all condi- 
tions and at all speeds. When a very 
slow speed is required for trolling, 
either motor may be used. 

The 20-foot Sea Skiff has the same 
high grade, lapstrake construction char- 
acteristic of all Hubert S. Johnson 
boats. Powered with a Gray 6-71 en- 
gine, this boat attains a speed of 24 
miles. Lifting eyes are located in the 
bow and stern and the windshield is of 
the yacht tender type. A combination 
of light weight, strong construction, 
seaworthiness and carrying capacity 
makes this boat an ideal craft for serv- 
ice as a yacht tender. 






































Consolidated 42-foot Play Boat has many distinctive features and is pleasing to the eye. She does 20 miles an hour with two 115 hp..Speedways 


M. M. Davis & Son, Inc. 


The old time yard of M. M. Davis & 
Son, Inc., will be represented at the 
Show in a booth on the third floor of the 
Palace. As the booth measures but ten 
feet across, it will not be possible to dis- 
play one of the yard’s new Crusailers, 
but plans of the boat will be in evidence 
as well as a number of catalogs, models, 
photographs and designs of other craft 
built at the corporation’s yard on Solo- 
mons Island, in Chesapeake Bay. The 
company has had considerable expe- 
rience in the construction of yachts, 
having built a number of well-known 
boats from plans drawn by some of the 




























foremost naval architects in the coun- 
try. In the past, the yard has con- 
structed a number of successful com- 
mercial vessels. 

Each year a number of yachts choose 
the Davis yard for their winter quar- 
ters, and many others stop at Solomons 
on their way to the sunny waters of 
Florida, often calling there again when 
bound north in the spring. 


Elco's New 34-Foot Cruiser 


As at the 1937 Motor Boat Show, 
Elco shows this year six stock models, 
among them a brand new attraction, 
the Cruisette 34. 

This model takes the place of the 
popular Cruisette 32 of past years. She 
has all the features and advantages of 
the 32, besides offering the increased 
accommodations and comfort of a larger 
hull. She has been designed for single 
or twin screw power installation and 
provides sleeping accommodations for 
from six to eight — four in the spacious 
forward cabin and two or four in the 
deck cabin. Cruisette 34 is a direct 
descendant of the first 34-foot Cruisette 
developed by Elco years ago, of which 
hundreds are still in operation, and 
should be of particular interest to 
yachtsmen who remember that model, 
especially in regard to the tremendous 
improvements which the intervening 
years have brought forth. 

The other five models shown by Elco 
are: Marinette 30; Cruisette 38; Cruis- 
ette 41; Motor Yacht 48; and Motor 
Yacht 53. All of these models, as well as 


The smallest of the a.c.f. line is the 26-foot 
Roamer, a model which has full cruising 
equipment and good accommodations 

















The new 53-foot motor yacht designed and built by the Elco Works. She may be driven 
either by gasoline or Diesel engines and her maximum speed is 27 miles per hour 


the Cruisette 34, show a number of in- 
teresting refinements. Appearance and 
general styling of the new models follow 
the modern trend, but avoid departure 
from the best traditions of naval archi- 
tecture. 

‘“‘Vibrationless Power,” the name 
given to the effect produced by the ex- 
clusive Elco type rubber engine mount- 
ing, has been further developed and 
will continue to be an important feature 
of the engine installation. This Elco de- 
sign of mounting permits the use of 
from six to eight times as much rubber 
as is usually employed; accordingly, en- 
gine vibration is effectively absorbed. 

Soundproofing of the engine space 
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has been improved this year over the 
past, resulting in a greater elimination 
of that annoying accompaniment of pre- 
vious motor boating, engine room noise. 

Fresh water engine cooling, intro- 
duced by Elco two years ago, has also 
been improved during the past season. 
This ultra modern method of cooling 
marine engines eliminates corrosion 
caused by salt water, lengthens the life 
of the engine and materially reduces the 
cost of maintenance and repairs. 

As is evident, Elco has concentrated 
on further development and refinement 
of models of proven performance and 
popularity. Nowhere is this refinement 
more noticeable than in increased com- 
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fort and convenience. For example: the 
Marinette 30 this year has better galley 
accommodations, more convenient lava- 
tory arrangements, and more locker 
space. The Cruisette 38 is notable for 
her large hanging lockers, number of 
drawers, and extensive stowage space, 
which make it possible to take extended 
cruises in luxurious comfort. Forward 
on the Cruisette 41 are accommodations 
for a crew of two; alternate arrange- 
ments for two or four may be provided 
in the large owner’s stateroom; and the 
deck cabin may be furnished to accom- 
modate two or four, with a Pullman 
dinette convertible into a large double 
bed. The two ‘‘Motor Yachts,” the 48 


The 32-foot Lounging Sedan 
Cruiser built by Wheeler Ship- 
yard, Inc., offers a range of 
speed varying from 11 to 18 
miles per hour, depending upon 
the power which is installed 
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and the 53, are both susceptible of a 


number of accommodation arrange-. 


ments to suit the individual taste of the 
purchaser. 

A choice of gasoline or Diesel motors 
is available in all these models; in the 
event of a Diesel installation, Elco’s 
‘“‘Vibrationless Power’? method of en- 
gine mounting is used. A wide range of 
speeds is offered, up to 27 miles per 
hour for the 53-footer. 

As usual, Port Elco, the permanent 
Elco Showroom which adjoins The 
Grand Central Palace, will be thrown 
open to form a part of the Motor Boat 
Show. After the Show, six of the 1938 
models will be on display at Port Elco 
(247 Park Avenue, at 46th Street), where 
a full inspection of these motor yachts 
may be made at any time. 


The Wheeler 39-foot Playmate 
with Lounging Sedan cabin. This 
boat has a top speed of 13 to 17 
miles per hour, according to the 
power of the machinery that is 
installed. She is a popular model 


The new Elco Cruisette 41, custom model, may be 
powered with Diesel or gasoline engines. Below, 
a glimpse of the owner's attractive stateroom 
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Wheeler Cruisers from 
26 to 43 Feet 


Wheeler Shipyard, Inc., is occupying 
its usual percentage of the first floor of 
the Show with a fleet of six of the well- 
known Playmate cruisers. A seventh 
boat, which was to have been flagship of 
the fleet, has been sold to a Great Lakes 
yachtsman for Florida use and is thus 
unable to be on the floor. The Wheeler 
line for 1938 includes a total of 42 dif- 
ferent models ranging in length from 26 
to 65 feet. 

The boats at the Show are: first, a 
26-foot Sunlight Lounging Sedan. This 
boat, with cruising accommodations for 
four, has been completely redesigned 
for 1938. She contains a tile lined toilet 
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room, complete galley, a large steering 
seat, and is faster than in the past. 

Second, a 32-foot Twin Stateroom 
Sunlight Lounging Sedan. This has been 
one of Wheeler’s most popular models. 
The cruising accommodations for a 
party of six can be divided into three 
separate sleeping compartments. 

Third, a 35-foot Sportster. This is a 
brand new model with a semi-enclosed 
sedan cabin and main cabin, sleeping 
four, and a large forward and after 
cockpit. Fishing equipment can be 
added to the standard boat to make an 
efficient offshore fisherman. Speeds up 
to 25 miles are available and single or 
twin screw. 

Fourth, a 39-foot Lounging Sedan. 
This boat has been the Wheeler sales 
leader for the past three years. The im- 
proved 1938 model has several new fea- 
tures including a new galley, an electric 
toilet, wire rope handrail on the forward 
deck and a special method of scuppering 
the water from the sedan cabin deck. 

Fifth, a new 42-foot Sedan. This 
model has extra wide beam to provide 
real houseboat comfort yet, with two 
125 hp. Lycoming engines, makes up to 
17 miles per hour. Cruising accommoda- 
tions are provided for six people in three 
separate staterooms, and a big bath- 
room, large closets, bureaus, and com- 
pletely concealed galley finish off the 
arrangement. There is a pressure water 
system, glass enclosed shower and 32- 
volt Delco generating plant. 

The sixth is a 43-foot Double Cabin 
Sedan. Although this model has been 
produced for two years, it is at the New 
York Show for the first time. The prin- 
cipal feature is an unusually large 
owner’s cabin aft with two beds and a 
private toilet room, bureau and closet. 
There is also a big open sedan cabin 
with large windows and one large and 
two small settees. All hardware is 
chrome plated brass or bronze. 


Matthews Displays New Model 


The boats of the Matthews Company, 
Port Clinton, Ohio, have long enjoyed a 
reputation for pleasing appearance, 
sound construction and excellent per- 
formance. 

This year Matthews adds to its stand- 
ard fleet of eighteen models in 38-, 46-, 
and 50-foot lengths, a brand new model 
called the “38 Triple Cabin.” This 
cruiser has an enclosed bridge layout 
which incorporates three individual 
compartments for accommodations. The 
forward cabin has a pair of comfortable 
twin beds with a dresser and full length 
locker adjoining. Abaft this cabin are 
the galley and lavatory. 

Stepping up into the deckhouse, we 
find another complete stateroom, con- 
taining a large dinette on the starboard 
side, which forms a double bed when 
needed, and on the port side another 
folding bed, giving total accommoda- 
tions for three in this room. Below deck 
again, and abaft the galley, is the large 
owner’s stateroom, with twin beds and a 
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private lavatory which can be extended 
to accommodate a shower bath if de- 
sired. All in all, this model will sleep 
seven in three individual staterooms. 

Another model which has surpassed 
the builder’s expectations in popularity 
is the “88 DeLuxe Sedan,” which pro- 
vides crew’s quarters for one in the bow. 
This has been by far the most popular 
model introduced by Matthews in 
recent years. 

The complete line of 38-footers in- 
cludes models from the Playboat to the 
Triple Cabin arrangement, among them 
several suitable for offshore fishing. The 
46-foot fleet is made up of seven differ- 
ent models, of which the “‘46 Sedan” 
has heretofore been the most popular. 

The 1938 model of the ‘‘46 Sedan” 
has been revamped in layout to provide 
a more convenient floor plan in the 
deckhouse and after cockpit. Among 
other improvements, the door leading 
to the cockpit has been placed at the 
extreme port side. This has made possi- 
ble the installation of a large seat across 
the forward end of the cockpit, facing 


Above is the Matthews “38” 
DeLuxe Sedan Cruiser. A Ker- 
math Sea Rover engine develop- 
ing 95 horse power gives her a 
speed between 11 and 12 m.p.h 


Left, ‘‘Martha J” is a Matthews 
“38” Triple Cabin, a brand new 
model with three individual 
A Kermath Sea 
Rover drives her 11 to 12 m.p.h. 


staterooms. 
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aft, to afford a pleasant lounging spot as 
well as a fine point of vantage from 
which to watch fishing operations. 

Among general improvements ap- 
plicable to all cruiser models, the most 
important is, perhaps, the insulation of 
deckhouse roofs against heat from the 
sun. This has been found to lower the 
inside temperature as much as fifteen 
degrees and makes a much cooler and 
more comfortable boat below decks 
than has been possible before. 

Practically all models of the 1938 line 
have been redimensioned in their in- 
teriors, to increase convenience. Galleys 
and lavatories have been standardized 
as to size and have been made slightly 
larger. This, owing to the redimension- 
ing of the interiors, does not reduce 
the roominess of other compartments 
but makes a more livable interior. 

The Matthews Company is celebrat- 
ing its forty-eighth year in business 
under the guidance of the founder of the 
Company, Scott J. Matthews, who is 
still active in his supervision of the 
policies and product of his organization. 


This 16-foot yacht tender, de- 
signed and built by the Luders 
Marine Construction Co., is 
driven by a 30 hp. Gray. The 
sedan cabin, which forms a com- 

fortable shelter, is removable 


Right, the Matthews ‘‘46” Sedan 
Cruiser shows a number of refine- 
ments in her layout this year, 
making her cabin and cockpit 
arrangement more comfortable 


Yacht Tenders and a Sail Boat 
by Luders 


Two interesting motor tenders are on 
display in the space of the Luders 
Marine Construction Co., of Stamford, 
Conn. Both of these boats are built 
from a patented design and have proved 
successful, being dry and seaworthy, 
both at high and low speed in rough 
water. One of these tenders is a 13-footer 
with seating accommodations for four 
people. Her hoisting weight is about 
750 pounds and her speed, with a Gray 
Sea Scout engine, is over 20 m.p.h. 
The other power tender is a 16-footer 
of the sedan type. This arrangement 
brings the variable weight of the pas- 
sengers amidships, where its effect on 
the boat’s trim is negligible. The en- 
gine is a Gray developing 30 horse 
power, turning the propeller through a 
Morse transfer drive. The sedan cabin 
is removable, a desirable point for a 
boat which has to go alongside of a 
sailing yacht whose boom may swing 
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wide. The operator’s position is for- 
ward. The boat’s hoisting weight is 
about 1250 pounds. 

Also on display is one of the Fishers 
Island 16-foot water line sail boats, a 
class which was developed for use at 
Fishers Island and which has spread to 
many other places, one having been re- 
cently delivered to George. Gould on 
Lake Geneva, France. These boats are 
26’ in length over all, 5’ 9’ beam and 
4’ 0” draft. They carry 207 square feet 
of sail in a modern rig. The cabin has a 
couple of pipe berths. 

The company also builds a larger 
edition of this boat which is 25’ long 
on the water line and 41’ over all. This 
boat has good overnight cruising ar- 
rangements and an interesting power 
plant. These larger boats have given a 
good account of themselves as concerns 
speed in racing on Long Island Sound. 
Their construction is to rigid specifica- 
tions and is light yet strong. 

The Luders Marine Construction Co. 
has been building high grade craft for 
many years and has earned an enviable 
reputation for design and workmanship. 
Its product includes racing sailing 
yachts, fast motor craft and large and 
small motor yachts. 


Chris-Craft—105 Models Strong 


A fleet of 105 different models from 
which to choose must include some boat 
to suit every fancy, and the new Chris- 
Craft line includes boats designed to 
meet exactly the needs of fishing, rac- 
inc, aquaplaning, cruising, and even the 
particular requirements of the camera 
enthusiast. Utility boats, Utility Run- 
abouts, Race Boats, Utility Cruisers, 
Cruisers, and what havé you. 

In the new cruisers particular stress 
has been placed on more rugged hull 
construction, on additional beam and 
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Chris-Craft’s 1938 24-foot Sportsman is a brand 
new design. Varnished work is reduced to a mini- 
mum. Speed up to 41 miles per hour is offered 


freeboard and on added comfort and 
convenience for those who live afloat. 

The Utility Class price leader is a 
new 17-foot Standard available with a 
55 hp. engine which gives speeds up to 
30 miles per hour. She is also offered 
with de luxe equipment and an 85 hp. 
engine to give her a speed up to 34 miles 
per hour. These 17-foot Utility Boats 
are shoal draft and are ideal for fishing 
on inland lakes and rivers. 

The low racy lines of the 1938 Chris- 
Craft runabout fleet indicate speed, and 
the boats are actually faster and 
smoother than ever before. Planking is 
narrower and thicker, transoms are 
more rounded, and main side and bot- 
tom frames are joined by an overlapping 
knee and bolted through the chine, 
making a strong hull construction. The 
new engines this year give higher speeds. 

One of the outstanding low priced 
models is the new 17-foot runabout 
with two cockpits forward and the 
motor aft, offered with engines of 60, 
95, or 115 hp., giving top speeds of 32, 
36, and 38 miles per hour, respectively. 
Also of special interest in the medium 
priced class are the 19-foot runabouts 
with speeds as high as 40 m.p.h. 

To meet the demand for fast fishing 
boats with a high degree of seaworthi- 
ness, Chris-Craft offers a 24-foot Utility 
Cruiser and a 25-foot Semi-Enclosed 
Cruiser. The Utility Cruiser is an en- 
tirely new design, particularly equipped 
for salt water. She has canvas decks and 
a minimum amount of mahogany 
brightwork. The fast bottom design, 
plus the adaptability of the boat to high 
horse power engines, make speeds as 


high as 39 miles per hour possible. The 
Semi-Enclosed Cruiser has been changed 
in several ways and made even more 
practical than last year’s model. Berths 
are increased in size and length, and an 
ice box has been installed as standard 
equipment. A choice of four engines is 
offered, giving speeds of from 18 to 26 
miles per hour, all motors for this model 
being equipped with the new speéd 
drive for greater speed and economy. 
Cruisers for varying tastes and re- 
quirements are available in sizes from 
25 to 40 feet, with wide options in 
cabin arrangements and power plants. 
Sleek hulls and pleasing contours are 
features of the 1938 cruisers; and new 
color schemes, streamlined masts, 


V-type windshields, and general stream- 

lining lend a modern appearance. 
Briefly, the 1938 cruiser models are: 
25-foot ‘‘Clipper.’’ Sleeps four and is 
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complete with ship’s galley. 55 or 85 hp., 
18 and 22 miles per hour. 25-foot 
‘Clipper’ de luxe model, the same but 
with many appointments found only on 
larger cruisers. 

Three 26-foot Cruisers: Enclosed 
Cruiser, Single Cabin Cruiser, and 
Sport Bridge Cruiser. Sleep four, com- 
plete galley and toilet facilities, dining 
nook, open cockpit aft. 

Three 31-foot Cruisers: Single Cabin 
Sport Cruiser, Enclosed Cruiser, and 
Sport Flying Bridge Cruiser. Sleep four, 
Enclosed Cruiser has 9’ by 11’ deck- 
house with 7’ lounge convertible into a 
double bed. Speeds up to 22 m.p.h, 

Three 35-foot Cruisers featuring rak- 
ing masts, V-type windshields, chro- 
mium plated assistance rails, etc. Sleep 
six, and have large cockpits for fishing, 
etc. Six engine options, with speeds 
from 16 to 25 miles. 


The 26-foot Chris-Craft cruiser is 
a fast, roomy boat containing 
dining nook, complete galley, 
lavatory and comfortable lounge. 
Various engines are available for 
speeds up to 25 miles per hour 











Above may be seen the 19-foot 

Chris-Craft Sportsman, an en- 

tirely new design, capable of 

traveling at speeds ranging from 
28 to 37 miles per hour 


Right, two new  Chris-Craft, - - 


a 35-foot Double Stateroom 
Cruiser in the foreground and a 
40-foot Double Cabin Enclosed 
Bridge Cruiser, the flagship of 
the 1938 fleet from Algonac 





Three 40-foot Cruisers: Double State- 
room Cruiser, Double Stateroom En- 
closed Bridge Cruiser, Double Cabin 
Enclosed Bridge Cruiser; sleep six. The 
Double Cabin Cruiser has the third 
stateroom on the bridge, with double or 
twin beds optional. Engine options in 
both single and twin screw, giving 
speeds up to 23 miles. This model is well 
adapted to Diesel installation. 


Small Boats by Armstrong & 
Galbraith 


Block X and Block T on the mezzanine 
floor of the New York Motor Boat 
Show, and combined Booths 129 and 130 


on the third floor, will carry the name: . 


Armstrong & Galbraith, Inc., a firm 
well known to yachtsmen for its wide 
diversity of boats, gear and gadgets. 
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Left, the new 22-foot Chris-Craft runabout is a 

fast stepping boat driven by a pair of 131 hp. 

Chris-Craft racing engines located under hatches 
amidships. Controls are in duplicate 


In Block X, and across the aisle in 
Block T, a variety of small boats will be 
on display. Features of this part of the 
exhibit will be a Snipe Class and a 
Comet Class sail boat; two mahogany 
outboard boats, one of them a strongly 
built, seaworthy fishing boat; a 14-foot 
racing inboard hydroplane, a snappy job 
for those who want speed at a low price; 
a 17-foot clinker built round bilge in- 
board motor boat, built by Lyman to 
fit the requirements of a modest purse; 
and a Wagemaker boat (Wagemaker 
Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan), 
one of the first to be displayed at a mo- 
tor boat show — a new model 14-foot 
runabout. 

A. & G.’s accessory display on the 
third floor will be of particular interest 
to the gadget minded visitor. In addi- 
tion to the usual line, there will be 
shown such arresting affairs as: 

Remote control attachments for out- 
board motors, designed by Armstrong & 
Galbraith and sold only through them. 

Va-O-Grip carriers for boats and ca- 
noes. This device fits on top of an auto- 
mobile and makes the problem of carry- 
ing around a boat or canoe quite simple 
and safe. 

An “oval side” boarding ladder, a 
ladder of the type used by pilots for 
boarding vessels but specially designed 
for use on yachts. As pilots must board 
vessels under all conditions of the sea, 
these ladders are designed to be easy to 
climb; this fact makes them especially 
welcome to women and children in 
swimming, as it makes the problem of 
getting back on board safe and easy. 



































The 1938 Gar Wood Fleet 


Representative models of the new Gar 
Wood Trophy Fleet, the units of which 
have proved so popular in the past, 
make their first showing for 1938 at the 
Grand Central Palace. Custom built 
jobs that are the product of one of the 
most modern boat building plants in 
the world, the 1938 models possess 
unusual eye appeal, while their perform- 
ance in the past assures excellent quali- 
ties. Following in general the style 
heretofore incorporated in Gar Wood 
boats, the new models on display re- 
veal beautiful streamlining, more pro- 
nounced flare and somewhat greater 
freeboard, making for drier riding. 
They have wider beam and certain re- 
finements in bottom lines that promote 
easier handling and greater comfort. 

Among other refinements of design 
it may be mentioned that greater 
visibility has been attained in the cabin 
utility models by narrowing the lower 
window frames and monkey rails, while 
the changes in bottom lines noted 
above make for a more horizontal rid- 
ing angle, giving the helmsman a better 
view ahead. Headroom in the cabins 
of the smaller boats has also been 
increased some two or three inches. 

In both the 16-foot and 19-foot cus- 
tom runabouts, the forward cockpit 
has been widened, giving roomier seats, 
which are now equipped with box 
springs, while a shockproof banjo type 
steering wheel has been added to the 


The 19-foot Gar Wood Custom Runabout has 
been given slightly more freeboard and the seats 
have been widened and fitted with box springs 
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larger model as standard equipment. 
The 22-foot custom runabout is a com- 
pletely new boat. from last year’s model, 
and is said to be the only runabout of 
this size with sufficient hull width to 
permit installation of twin motors. The 
25-foot runabout has also been re- 
designed and carries, under a motor op- 
tion clause, a guarantee to produce a 
50-mile-an-hour speed. The 28-foot run- 
about is a large, roomy boat, the ‘‘last 
word” in fast runabout design, con- 
struction and refinement. 

In the utility fleet are many strik- 
ingly beautiful models, rivaling in finish 
and equipment the finest Gar Wood 
runabouts. The 18-foot Gar Wood open 
utility is entirely new in design, with 6 
feet 4 inches beam and with more free- 
board aft. Of special interest to fisher- 


The 20-foot Gar Wood 
streamline Cabin Utility 
has had a number of im- 
provements incorporated 
this year, among them the 
reversible cockpit seat 


men, swimmers and aquaplane devotees 
is a reversible after cockpit seat which 
permits fastening in a position facing 
either forward or aft. 

In the cabin utility models, the list 
includes an 18-footer, one of the small- 
est cabin boats on the market, a 20- 
footer and a 24-footer, the latter having 
generous room and accommodations for 
a boat of this size, giving her a wide 
measure of usefulness. 

The new 1938 Gar Wood Trophy 
Fleet contains 97 runabout and utility 
models, each one a custom model .and 
a quality boat in her price class. Each 
is built to designs and specifications 
personally approved by Commodore 
Gar Wood and tested in more than 
seventeen years of international racing 
competition. 
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The Marblehead 24-foot 
cruiser has the now-well- 
known barrel bow which 
gives lots of deck room 
forward. A Gray 6-91 en- 
gine drives her 18 m.p.h. 


The Marblehead Barrel Bow 


Cruiser 


The Marblehead Boat Corporation, of 
Biddeford, Maine, is showing one of its 
well-known barrel bow cruisers at the 
Show for the first time this year. These 
boats are built in three models on the 
same 34-foot hull. The barrel bow 
makes them not only unusual in appear- 
ance but has proved to be a seaworthy 
and practical bow construction. The 
unusual room forward provides a fine 
space for working anchors, lounging, 
etc. The new 1938 version of the bow 
has been lengthened 2 inches. 

The boat at the Show, known as 
Model B, has a double stateroom for- 
ward, which can be completely shut off 
from the remainder of the boat, then a 


large galley and toilet room, a dinette 
and double berth, a separate transom 
berth and, finally, a 12-foot open cock- 
pit. Specifications and materials are of 
the very highest quality, and equip- 
ment is unusually complete for a boat 
of this size. Keel, floors, frames, deck 
beams, etc., are of oak, planking is 
Philippine mahogany, and all fastenings 
are of bronze. Engines are rubber 
mounted and have Bendix throttle and 
reverse control. With either single or 
twin screw combination, top speeds of 
from 16 to 20 miles are obtainable. 

The Model A Marblehead cruiser is 
a duplicate of Model B in all essential 
features of construction but equipment 
and finish are not as elaborate. Model 
C has a fully enclosed bridge deck lay- 
out with the same high grade equip- 
ment and finish as the Show boat. 






























































New Stock Cutters by 
John G. Alden 


Sailors and power boatmen alike will 
find much to attract them at the booth 
of John G. Alden, naval architect and 
yacht broker of Boston and New York. 
A number of models of Alden-designed 
craft, both old and new, will be of 
interest to all water-minded showgoers, 
while detail plans of many craft will be 
available for study. 

The cruising man should not miss this 
opportunity to study the models and 
plans of the two Alden stock auxiliaries 
for 1938. The first, called the Off 
Soundings model, is a development of 
the 39 foot over all cutters of 1937, 
whose dimensions are 41’ 8’ over all, 
28’ 5” water line, 10’ 6” beam, and 
5’ 5” draft, powered with a Gray 4—40 
special direct drive motor. Not only is 
this a handsome and roomy craft, but 
unusually fast, as evidenced by the 
victories scored on Lake Michigan by 
Lord Jim and Edythe II and the winning 
of the cruising division of the Detroit- 
Mackinac Race by Royono, a duplicate 
hull with yawl rig. 

The second stock cutter will be known 
as the Coastwise type, six of which, built 
and sailed last year in Eastern waters, 
caused enthusiastic comment from their 
owners. These smaller boats, with dou- 
ble stateroom forward and two fine 
main cabin berths, and galley aft, are 
36’ long over all; 26’ 5” water line, 
9’ 9’ beam and 5’ 2” draft. They per- 


The 16-foot Gar Wood Custom Runabout, com- 
pletely redesigned last year, is offered for 1938 
with several modifications that increase comfort 
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form excellently under power with a 
Gray 4-22 special direct drive motor. 

A step forward is promised in the 
design of power driven yachts by the 
application of the Maierform System of 
design, which has proven remarkably 
successful in several trawlers designed 
by Alden for the General Sea Foods 
Corporation. Speed, seagoing ability, 
and economy have been achieved in 
these craft over any similar craft ever 
built. A model of Seafresh, the first of 
these 147-foot trawlers, will be on exhibi- 
tion, as well as drawings showing the 
adaptability of the Maierform System 
to yacht design. 

Members of the Alden organization 
will be on hand to discuss the planning 
of new boats and the sale and charter 
of a wide variety of yachts of all types. 


Sparkman & Stephens Show 
Models from Their Designs 


Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., naval 
architects and yacht brokers, whose 
booth is always a popular gathering 
place for yachtsmen at the Show, are 
displaying many photographs and sev- 
eral half and full models of some of the 
successful boats built from their de- 
signs, including Six-Metre and other 
racing yachts as well as some of their 
successful ocean racers and cruisers. 
Plans, photographs and complete 
descriptions of all types and sizes of 
boats, both power and sail, that are 
offered for sale and charter, are also to 
be seen. Representatives of the firm’s 
designing, brokerage and insurance de- 
partments are on hand to be of assist- 
ance to yachtsmen attending the Show. 
A full model of a new 100-foot power 
cruiser now building is displayed. 


The Baltzer-Jonesport 32-foot Sport Cruiser has 
sleeping quarters for four in a comfortable cabin. 
The cockpit (below) is exceptionally roomy 





The Baltzer-Jonesport Cruiser 


As representative of its line of motor 
cruisers, the Baltzer-Jonesport Boat 
Co., Inc., of Medford, Mass., is exhibit- 
ing one of its 32-foot Sport Cruisers, 
one of the four sizes upon which this 
company is concentrating its efforts 
this winter. This boat is 32’ 6” in length 
over all, 10’ 0’ beam and 3’ 0” draft. 
Her freeboard forward is 4’ 9’’ and aft 
it is 3’ 0’. Headroom in the cabin is 
6’ 3’. The boat is framed with oak and 
planked with Norway pine. Decks are 
of Norway pine, canvas covered. House, 
trunk and trim are of mahogany. 

The boat displayed is laid out to 
furnish sleeping accommodations for 
four in a comfortable cabin. This com- 
partment has a berth on the port side 
with a folding upper, while on the star- 
board side is a dinette, the table of 
which drops down and, with the seats, 
forms a double berth. A full height ward- 
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robe is installed on each side of the 
companionway to the cockpit. Forward 
is a well-equipped galley, with two- 
burner stove, dresser and sink to port 
and a large ice box to starboard. A 
toilet room is in the bow, partly under 
the forward end of the cabin trunk, with 
a hatch to the deck as well as a door to 
the cabin. 

The cockpit is large, being 13’ 3” in 
length, and is fitted with a ’thwartships 
seat aft and a seat on the port side for 
the helmsman. Flush hatches give ac- 
cess to engine, lazarette and storage 
battery. In the starboard forward cor- 
ner of the cockpit is the intake from 
the electric blower. This draws in air 
from outside and exhausts it through a 
grille in the transom, removing all 
fumes and foul air. The air in the engine 
compartment is completely changed 
every five minutes. 

The Show model is a single screw 
craft but these boats are provided with 
twin screw installations and an option 
of different makes of engine is offered. 

The company also builds this 32- 
footer with two other cabin layouts, 
and a sport fisherman with the same 
hull. The smallest boat in the line is a 
26-foot sport cruiser with a single en- 
gine, driving either direct or through a 
reduction gear. The 32-footer is also 
built in a deckhouse model with either 
pullman berths or dinette arrangement 
in the deckhouse and either single or 
twin screw. The 42-footer is the largest 
boat of the line and those ordered this 
season are powered with twin Diesels. 
Cabin plans for this hull are usually 
drawn to meet the owner’s needs. 

The models of the Baltzer-Jonesport 
boats have been developed over a long 
term of years and their construction is 
husky. 
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The New Owens "30's" 


The Owens Yacht Company, of Balti- 
more, Maryland, which has specialized 
in 30-footers, announces that again, in 
1938, boats of this length will be its 
only product. This size, which so well 
fills the requirements for a boat of two- 
cabin accommodations and roomy open 
cockpit in a seaworthy hull, and still 
remains in the moderate price class, has 
proved popular enough to justify the 
application of the entire plant facilities 
to its production. 

In this length, Owens offers two lay- 
outs which have versatile arrangements 
and incorporate several developments 
and improvements over the 1937 mod- 
els. The hull design shows a rather 
shallow draft of 2 feet 4 inches, which 
indicates good beam at the water line 
and moderately flat sections from amid- 
ship aft. The sharp water line entrance 
has been retained, together with the 
ample 5 feet 5 inches freeboard forward. 

The Two Stateroom Sedan, which 
was originally introduced at last year’s 
Show, offers a roomy cruiser just larger 
than the 26- and 28-foot class, and in- 
cludes what Owens feels to be the best 
combination of seaworthiness and 
staunch construction. There is a private 
stateroom forward, a separate toilet 
room, a well lighted and ventilated 
galley, a roomy deck cabin, and an open 
cockpit aft. 

The other model is a Sport Cruiser 
with the same accommodations forward 
and a roomy 17-foot cockpit aft. There 
is a companion door and hatch at the 
steering bulkhead and a seat box around 
the motor. The windshield is V-shaped 
and slanting, with a long window built 
into the coaming which comes down 
from the windshield and runs aft. A 


The new Owens “30” is a light draft cruiser of 
ample freeboard. Below is the ‘fifth berth”? which 
swings up out of the way when it is not in use 





canopy top, either demountable or 
permanent, is optional. 

Noteworthy features of the new 
boats are the heavy keel, floor, frame, 
and engine bed construction; a new and 
large exhaust pipe for increased expan- 
sion chamber size; and a new self- 
cleaning Bakelite stern bearing, rubber 
mounted in the strut; Philippine mahog- 
any planking with Everdur screw 
fastening; a new type binnacle box and 
rod steering controls. 


Gurney Boats—Power and Sail 


Charles 8. Gurney & Sons Co., of Mid- 
dleboro, Mass., are showing no less than 
nine small boats, 15 feet or less in 
length, one of them a brand new model. 
This new model is a sloop called the 
Petrel, 15’ 3” in over all length with 118 
square feet of sail. Designed for yacht 
club and family use, the Petrel is a 
roomy little craft with a good sized 
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cockpit capable of seating four or five 
persons, and carrying a modern Mar- 
coni rig. She is, of course, a center- 
boarder, the draft of hull being only 9’’. 

A somewhat smaller boat is the 12- 
foot cat-rigged Squib model, carrying 
82 square feet of sail. This is a flat- 
bottomed craft with a forward deck 
and narrow side decks, and she sells 
at under $100. There is also a 12-foot 
inboard motor boat, which is to be 
found on the mezzanine floor. 

The Gurney Company has long 
specialized in boats for youngsters and 
children, and among those seen at the 
Palace this year are an 8-foot cat-rigged 
skiff, two 6-footers, one of which is 
rigged, and a Kiddies Paddlewheel 
Boat, 6 feet long. These small craft, 
being unsinkable, are particularly safe 
for children playing about on (and in) 
the water. 


Cape Cod Shows Two New 
Models 


Wareham, Massachusetts, at the west- 
ern end of Cape Cod, has for many years 
been the scene of feverish activity in 
the building of small boats at the yards 
of the Cape Cod Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion. This year this well known firm is 
exhibiting two new models: the shelter 
cabin Shamrock, and a new Cape Cod 
Frostbite dinghy. 

The Shamrock is the knockabout 
which was selected by the U. S. Navy 
for use at the Fleet Air Base, Coco Solo, 
Panama Canal Zone, for class racing 
and recreational purposes. The boat has 
been developed from the Cape Cod 
Senior Knockabout, introduced last 
year, and the hulls of the two models 
in dimensions are identical. 
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The dimensions of Shamrock are: 
Length over all, 23 ft.; l-w.l., 171% ft.; 
beam 61% ft. She carries 500 pounds of 
outboard ballast in a shoe set in a shal- 
low keel and has as well a 200-pound 
metal centerboard. The centerboard is 
operated with an ingenious sliding 
tackle so that it may be raised as 
easily as the conventional wooden 
board. 

The Shamrock is knockabout (sloop) 
rigged, with all canvas inboard, and the 
rig is of the tall Marconi or jib-headed 
type. She carries mainsail, working jib, 
Genoa jib, and spinnaker; and the com- 
bined area of the working sails is 215 
square feet. 

In place of the racing (open) cockpit 
of the Senior Knockabout, Shamrock has 


a shelter cabin in which there is sitting 
headroom. Within the cabin there is 
space for two 7-foot mattresses. A tent 
type cockpit cover may be procured, if 
desired, which will provide additional 
shelter and practically double the size 
of the cabin. The design is well adapted 
for class racing and for week-end 
cruising. 

The new Frostbite dinghy is of inter- 
esting design, having a moulded phe- 
nolic bonded plywood bottom. This pro- 
vides a hull form which is a combination 
of round bottom and V-bottom design. 
As a result, a boat has been produced 
which is excellent to windward and quite 


The 23-foot Cape Cod Sham- 
rock model has a shelter cabin 
and a good-sized cockpit. The 
sail area is 215 square feet 


A one-design Class D Dyer Dink 
nested within the 12-foot Jolly 
Boat. Both are. from designs by 
P. L. Rhodes of Cox & Stevens 


A 27\%-foot fisherman devel- 
oped by the Anchorage, Inc., and 
P. L. Rhodes. This is “Belinda,” 
owned by A. Felix duPont, Jr. 





stiff. She may be rigged either with two- 
piece, fishpole Marconi mast and sail or 
with a lug rig. Either set of spars stows 
within the hull. 

It has been the expressed opinion of 
Cape Cod that manufacturers of stand- 
ardized boats should make every ef- 
fort, through better organized produc- 
tion methods, economical purchase of 
material, etc., to prevent the necessity of 
increasing prices. Cape Cod has suc- 
ceeded in this, to the extent that there 
will be no increase in prices at the Mo- 
tor Boat Show, although indications 
point to a possible increase in price as 
the 1938 season progresses. 





The Anchorage, Inc., Introduces 
the "Marlin" 


In addition to the varied line of din- 
ghies, prams, and other small boats, The 
Anchorage, Inc., of Providence, is intro- 
ducing a new one-design sloop, known 
as the Marlin, at the Show. The boat is 
from designs by P. L. Rhodes, asso- 
ciated with Cox & Stevens, Inc., of 
New York. She is a keel boat carrying 
a draft of three feet, and is 18’ 1’ long 
over all and 5’ 3” beam. Planking is 
Philippine mahogany over oak frames, 
the mast is hollow and stainless steel 
standing rigging is used throughout. 
Sails are by Ratsey and may be had in 
the conventional Marconi rig with an 
area of 140 square feet or a smaller, 
highly developed, heavy weather rig 
consisting of Genoa jib and loose-footed, 
mitred seam mainsail cut with a high 
clew and carrying the boom well off 
the deck. Both rigs include a parachute 
spinnaker. Twelve Marlins were built 
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last spring for the Little Traverse Y. C. 

The well-known Dyer ‘‘D” Dinghy, 
again on display, now constitutes the 
largest Frostbite Class in the country 
and has been popular for tender and 
all round utility service. 

The Dyer 8-foot Pram, and 12-foot 
Jolly Boat, introduced last year, are 
back again with changes only in the 
form of improved construction. The 
former, weighing only 85 pounds, has 
been popular as a tender on small 
cruising boats where space for dinghy 
stowage is limited. The Pram, the 
“PD” Dinghy, and the Jolly Boat can 
all be stowed one inside another. 





Queens Marine Sales & Service 


Two boats are shown by the Queens 
Marine Sales & Service, of College 
Point, L. I. One of these is the Crescent, 
a one-design class boat of the Western 
Michigan Yachting Association which 
is used by the affiliated yacht clubs and 
in sailing schools. The boat is of the 
V-bottom type and is 13’ 6” in length 
over all, 5’ beam and 20” depth. She is 
a centerboarder with dagger board and 
is rigged as a knockabout sloop. The 
sail area is 94 square feet in jib and main- 
sail. The mast is of tear drop section 
and the boom is T-shaped. The Crescent 
is planked with cedar, the centerboard 
trunk, transom, rudder and cockpit 
trim being of mahogany. 

The other boat is a standard Snipe, 
a 1514-footer carrying 100 square feet of 
canvas. Each of these sail boats is fitted 
to carry an outboard motor and both 
Johnson and Evinrude outboards are on 
display with them. The boats are built 
by the Wagemeker Company, of Grand 
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Rapids, Michigan, a firm which also 
builds the Sportsman and the Wolverine 
outboard boats and row boats. 


Four New Boats by New England 


Marine Co. 


The New England Marine Company, 
occupying the largest space of any de- 
voted to sail boats, is showing this year 
seven different models, four of which are 
making their first appearance. 

The flagship of the Winabout fleet 
will be a new 24-foot closed cabin, aux- 
iliary, centerboard sloop called the Ad- 


The new Cape Cod Frostbite 
Dinghy (right) exhibited by the 
Cape Cod Shipbuilding Co. She 
is 10 feet long over all and 
carries 66 square feet of sail 


The Fishers Island Club one- 
design sloop designed and built 
by the Luders Marine Construc- 
tion Co. She is 26 feet over all 


One of the new 1938 Snipe 
Class one-designs which is shown 
by the Queens Marine Sales 
& Service of College Point 
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venturer, which has been developed as an 
answer to a large public demand for a 
boat with sleeping accommodations and 
inboard power at less than one thousand 
dollars. 

Next in line is the new 17-foot 
smooth planked De Luxe Winabout 
which has been built throughout of 
especially fine material. Clear cedar 
planking, mahogany trim and special 
fittings have been incorporated in this 
boat. A large cockpit provides room for 
six or seven passengers. 

Winabout Ranger Jr. is the name of 
a third addition to the fleet. She is an 
all ’round boat for sailing, rowing or 
outboard motor and has a well-designed, 
semi-round bottom which makes the 
boat seaworthy under many conditions. 
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Stepping into the power field, New 
England Marine is showing also a little 
Sport Fisherman, along the line of the 
type recently developed in Florida and 
California, using a small air-cooled 
motor for power. 

The three older models again on dis- 
play are the 18-foot smooth planked 
Winabout, the 161%-foot lapstrake boat 
and a Comet, though the latter is being 
shown for the first time by New Eng- 
land Marine. The popularity of these 
boats for both racing and day sailing 
continues and their numbers are in- 
creasing constantly. The 1614-footer 
had the largest representation of any 
class at Marblehead Race Week last 
year. An innovation on the 18-footer is 
a portable cabin top for cruising which 
can be installed in ten minutes. It is 
complete with bronze fittings and stan- 
chions, side and rear curtains ready to 
set up. 


Mullins Steel Boats 


Three models, the Sea Eagle, the Gull - 


and the Sportster, are exhibited by the 
Mullins Boat Corporation, of Oil City, 
Pa. All three are built of galvanized 
Armco Ingot Iron plates, with oak 
framing and trim. Their bottoms are 
built with the specially designed Mul- 
lins longitudinal corrugations and all 
seams are reénforced, flush countersunk 


The Mullins De Luxe Sea 
Eagle is a runabout 15’ 9” 
long and 5’ 4” beam. The 
engine, a 4-58 Lycoming, is 
under a hatch amidships 
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and joined by special Mullins methods. 

The Sea Eagle is a runabout 15’ 9” in 
length over all, 5’ 4” beam and 27” 
depth. The net weight is 1400 pounds. 
The motor, a 4-58 Lycoming, is in- 
stalled amidships. 

The Gull is an outboard boat 15’ 4” 
long, 4’ 314” beam and 2214” deep. The 
weight is 390 pounds and the speed is up 
to 25 m.p.h., depending upon the load 
and the horse power of the motor used. 
There are two seats running athwart- 
ships and a seat aft for the motor 
operator. 

The Sportster is also designed for an 
inboard engine, a 45 hp. Gray Phantom 
being installed. The boat is one-half 
inch wider and 1% inches’ shallower 
than the Gull and the weight is 1100 
pounds. The speed is 20 to 24 m.p.h. 
according to the load carried. The en- 
gine is installed aft and the cockpit has 
two cross seats. The tunnel stern keeps 
the draft down to 12 inches. 


Parkman Shows Star with 
Flexible Spars 


Prominent among the sail boats at the 
Show is the improved Parkman Star 
equipped with the already famous flexi- 
ble spars, so successfully utilized by the 
German boat Pimm in the recent world’s 
championship series. This boat is ex- 
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The Richardson Cruisabout Model 32-7 has her 
engine, a Gray 6-91, aft in a soundproofed com- 
partment under the cockpit. It transmits its power 
through a Gray V-drive. The boat has six berths 
in two cabins and a capacious deckhouse besides 


hibited by Parkman Stars, Inc., which, 
though now under new management, 
is continuing to build to the line devel- 
oped by Joseph Parkman, who has built 
more Stars than any other one builder. 
Thomas Parkman, who started the 
business with his brother, is now super- 
vising building operations. 

The improved Parkman Star is a 
reasonably priced, fast boat incorporat- 
ing all the essentials of speed, ease of 
handling and sound construction but 
without superfluous embellishments. 
The bottoms of the new boats are cop- 
per riveted and there are other new 
features, all of which result in increased 
durability. 

The flexible spars and the fittings 
which have been developed to operate 
them are by far the most interesting 
feature of the boat. The mast is built up 
of three pieces, is grooved to take the 
luff rope of the sail, and its dimensions 
are identical with those of the German 
mast. The roller reefing boom is a two- 
piece affair. The new Parkman mast 
deck plate combines the advantages of 
the metal deck plate and the German 
wooden wedge and operates more 
rapidly than either. 

The sliding backstay has two ratchet 
sections, one for use when the mast is 
curved, and the other when it is vertical. 
The lock slides from the after set of 
teeth all the way forward, without catch- 
ing on the other set. The jib leads are 
adjustable and there are two mainsheet 
travelers on the after deck. These are 
tracks with sliding blocks which can be 
stopped in any desired position. The 
mainsheet trims to a third traveler 
which extends across the center of the 
cockpit. On this traveler is a combined 
snatch block and cleat. In reaching or 
running, the sheet is rove throughsnatch 
blocks on deck. 

The diamond shroud rig is used on 
topmast shrouds with leads extending 
to about three feet above deck so that 
it is unnecessary to go aloft to make 
adjustments. 
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The Richardson Little Giant Model 26-8 has 
cruising accommodations for two and a cockpit 
with room for half a dozen more, for day runs or 
for fishing. Also built with sport windshield, 
curved sideways, weather cloth and no canopy 


A Fine Fleet by Richardson 


Of the Richardson Boat Company’s 
eleven different cabin arrangements in 
its 1938 fleet of cruisers, three are shown 
at the Palace this year. These are: 
a Model 26-3 Little Giant, having a 
length of 25’ 1014” and a beam of 8’ 6”; 
a Richardson Junior Model 30-2, with 
a length of 30’ and a beam of 9’ 11”, 
which is 7’’ wider than the 1937 model; 
and Model 32-2 Richardson Cruisabout, 
having a length of 32’ 11” and a beam of 





The interior of the deckhouse of a Richardson 
Little Giant, looking forward into the galley 


10’ 6”. This boat is 11” longer than the 
1937 model. The Richardson line con- 
sists of modifications of these three sizes. 
Model 26-3 is one of the most popular 
arrangements for a small cruiser. She 
has a large suitcase storage beneath the 
forward deck, a hanging clothes locker, 
four berths, a lavatory and a galley. 
The cockpit is covered by a canopy. 
Three other Little Giant models are 





the 26-1, with an open or sunshine type 
cockpit fitted with a seat at the stern; 
Model 26-4, primarily a utility boat for 
week-end and camp cruising with open 
cockpit for fishing and sun bathing; and 
Model 26-8, ideal for week-end cruising 
and for day parties. 

All Richardson Little Giants are 
powered with Model 6-51 motors for 
cruising speeds of 14 to 15 m.p.h. 

The Richardson Juniors are ‘‘in be- 
tween” size cruisers. They have a 
length of 30’, a beam of 9’ 11” and are 
available in three arrangements. Model 
30-2 is similar in arrangement to Model 
26-3, only with greater room; Model 
30-5 has the same cabin arrangement as 
Model 30-2 but, in addition, has a ma- 
hogany deckhouse that converts this 
model into a two-cabin boat, there being 
berths for six persons. 

Another bridge deck arrangement is 
available in Model 30-6. This has the 
space beneath the forward deck ar- 
ranged for storage, a locker and dining 
nook on the port side of the cabin and a 
galley and lavatory on the starboard 























































side. The deckhouse is 11’ long and aver- 
ages nearly 9’ wide. 

The Richardson Juniors have cruising 
speeds of 14-15 m.p.h. when powered 
with rubber mounted model 6-71 Gray 
motors. 

The de luxe yachts of the Richardson 
fleet are the Cruisabout models. There 
are four arrangements available in this 
size. The one on display is Model 32-2, 
a single cabin enclosed bridge cruiser 
having living accommodations for six 
persons, four of whom have berths in the 
cabin and two in the deckhouse. This 
same arrangement, without the deck- 
house, is available in Model 32-1. She 
has complete cabin accommodations for 
fourand has proved very popular forgame 
fishing, especially in Florida waters. 

Models 32-6 and 32-7 are both of the 
enclosed bridge type. Model 32-6 has a 
short forward cabin and a deckhouse 
about 14’ in length. Sleeping accommo- 
dations are for four. Model 32-7 is ar- 
ranged with plenty of storage room, has 
a dining nook on the port side and a 
lavatory and galley on the starboard 
side of the main cabin. The enclosed 
bridge has a trunk storage beneath it, 
while the stern cabin has two upper and 
two lower berths. A rubber mounted 
Gray 6-91 motor, that transmits its 
power to the propeller through a Vee 
type 19:14 reduction gear, is installed 
beneath the cockpit floor. This stand- 
ardized Richardson, the only one of her 
kind, has proved exceptionally popular. 
All the Cruisabouts except Model 32-7 
are powered with rubber mounted 
model 6-91 Gray motors driving direct, 
giving speeds of 14-15 m:p.h. 

The 1938 Richardsons are screened 
and curtained and all models have 
sound insulated and linoleum covered 
cockpit floors, adding to the comfort. 


The Richardson Junior Model 30-2 has a cabin 
which sleeps four and a capacious cockpit. A Gray 
6-71 engine drives her 14-15 miles per hour 
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Here is one of the Sportsman ‘‘36” models of the Fairform Flyer, a family of fast 
craft designed and built by the Huckins Yacht Corporation of Jacksonville, Florida 


The Huckins Yacht Corporation 


Space 87, on the third floor, houses the 
display of the Huckins Yacht Corpora- 
tion, designers and builders of the well- 
known Fairform Flyer. The corpora- 
tion’s headquarters are in Jacksonville, 
Florida, and the summer branch is in 
Essex, Connecticut. 

The Fairform Flyer is built in lengths 
of 30, 32, 36, 40, 42 and 50 feet, all with 
twin screw engine installations. The 
boats are of light yet strong construc- 
tion as they are of the planing type. 
While fast, they are dry in a seaway 
and do not pound. 

A number of special devices are in- 
corporated in the boats, such as the 
Fairform laminated keel, manganese 
bronze knees, engine girders mounted 
on rubber, sound insulation around the 
engines, a silent electric toilet, gas- 
tight electric tank gauges, and a special 
system of ventilation providing thor- 
ough circulation and change of air in 
the engine room. 

Plans and photographs of the various 
sizes of the Fairform Flyer are shown. 


Barnacle Control Demonstrated 
by Edward Smith 


Anyone who has visited a boat yard has 
seen paint pots, full, empty, large and 
small, marked with the name Smith. 
This year the Smith exhibit, in Booths 
23 and 24 on the third floor of the Show, 
continues to display the line of Cup 
Defender finishes, with novel emphasis 
on bottom paints. 

Proof that Smith bottom paints foil 
the attempts of the most persistent 


barnacles and other marine life is graph- 
ically presented in a simple manner. A 
number of boards were painted with the 
letters S-M-I-T-H, and two maltese 
crosses, with Smith bottom paints; 
while the remaining surface of the 
boards was covered with ordinary paint. 
These boards were then submerged at 
various points along the coast, from 
Maine to Florida, and the results speak 
for themselves. The boards, when taken 
from the water, were covered with bar- 
nacles, grasses and assorted marine 
organisms except for that portion of 
each board which was protected by 
Smith Bottom Paint, which was as 
clean as the day it was submerged. 
Henry H. Schildt, Chief Chemist, 
will be in charge of the Smith booths, 


- with a corps of assistants, and will be 


glad to discuss marine paint problems 
with visitors to the Show. 


Tru-Pitch Propellers and a New 
Stuffing Box 


When Federal-Mogul engineers wanted 
to find out what happens to propeller 
blades under water when power sets 
them spinning, they had recourse to the 
stroboscope. So interesting is this me- 
chanical device — and what it reveals 
about the peculiar behavior of propel- 
lers under the stress and strain of 
driving power — that the entire unit, 
including the stroboscope in action, has 
been made part of the Federal-Mogul 
Corporation’s exhibit at the Show. 

A comprehensive display of the new 
Federal-Mogul Equi-Poise and Tru- 
Pitch propellers for all types of service 
is also to be seen. Another interesting 
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part of the display is a collection of 
propellers used by the world’s greatest 
racing drivers. 

Closely allied with its highly efficient 
propellers is the Federal-Mogul Equi- 
Flex cushion stuffing box, now available 
in four models for all types of service. 
The Equi-Flex is an entirely new 
type of stuffing box which is completely 
flexible, full-floating, self-adjusting and 
self-lubricating. It compensates for 
shaft misalignments, reduces fric- 
tion, conserves power and is silent and 
trouble-free in operation, and the manu- 
facturer states that it cannot bind, has 
nothing requiring retightening or re- 
packing, and no frail parts to wear, 
break, or rattle. 

The new Federal-Mogul Thermo- 
Flow Power Head for the new 1938 
Ford V-8 85 horse power engine is also 
on display. Increased power, lowered 
fuel consumption, longer trouble-free 
service are offered with these power 
heads. Made from a special alloy, they 
provide exceptional heat conductivity, 
permitting higher compression ratios, 
resulting in the greater power and econ- 
omy advantages provided. 


Esso Goes Dramatic 


In the Esso booth, Old Doe Seuss, ad- 
miral of Essomarinia, contributes the 
setting and the principal characters for 
a stirring saga of the sea, “Little 
Dramas of the Deep.”’ The cast puts on 
a continuous performance as the main 
part of the Esso exhibit at the Show. 
The demon Sludge Fish is the villain of 
the piece which unfolds an enlightening 
story for those mariners who gamble on 
their lubricants. 
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Two views of one of the Comet Class sloops built by the Skaneateles Boat & Canoe Co. 
Light weight spars and mast staying save many pounds aloft without sacrifice of strength 


"X-Ray Comet” in Skaneateles 
Exhibit 

Well known for its speedy and well- 
constructed stock sail boats, particu- 
larly in the Snipe and Comet classes, 
the Skaneateles Boat & Canoe Co., of 
Skaneateles, N. Y., adds a unique fea- 
ture to its exhibit this year. It is called 
an ‘‘X-Ray Comet” and is a stock 
Comet with half of the deck cut away 
to enable visitors to study the construc- 
tion of the craft. 

This innovation makes it possible to 
see, as half the boat has no finish except 
clear varnish, the leakproof double- 
planked bottom (no seam _ extends 
through the bottom skin, even at the 
keel) ; the hundreds of fastenings which 
weld the two layers together; the 
clever chine construction, which elimi- 
nates pushing and resultant leaks along 
the chines when the bottom planks swell; 
the ship-lapped and riveted side plank- 
ing; and other features which increase the 
value and seaworthiness of this model. 

The mechanically minded sailor can 
learn much from the boat, for such 
things as the centerboard winch, which 
can be operated from any place in the 
cockpit, are fully exposed. This device, 
normally hidden beneath the fore deck, 
was developed by Skaneateles in 1936 
and further perfected during the past 
season. It is simple and entirely elimi- 
nates the clumsy gear of the ordinary 
hoisting tackle, as well as making the 
handling of the rather heavy iron board 
easier than any other method yet de- 
veloped. 

One important point which the clear 
varnish brings out is the great amount 
of mahogany used. This is not only for 


appearance but is part of the secret of 
the strong but light hulls produced by 
Skaneateles. Mahogany is used for all 
of the hardwood parts, keel, frames, 
deck beams and, in general, for all of 
the members which require strength 
and ability to hold fastenings. 
Experiments during 1937 with light 


The 12%-foot Moulton Sandpiper, sail boat, 
row boat and outboard which is exhibited by 
the Quincy Adams Yacht Yard, of Quincy, Mass. 





weight spars and mast staying have led 
to saving a great deal of weight aloft 
without sacrificing necessary strength. 
This, of course, increases both stability 
and speed. Speed has always been a 
strong point with Skaneateles small 
boats, and this year the first stock boat 
in every race in the Comet Class Na- 
tional Championship was a Skaneateles 
Comet — an enviable record. 

There are complete boats in both the 
Comet and Snipe classes in the exhibit, 
as well as the “‘X-Ray Comet” men- 
tioned above. These complete models, 
together with a background of large 
photo-murals of the boats in action, 
give the visitor to the exhibit an excel- 
lent perspective of the quality and per- 
forming ability of these boats. 


The Moulton Sandpiper 


The exhibit of the Quincy Adams Yacht 
Yard, Inc., of Quincy, Mass., is in Block 
K on the main floor. Here is found a 
Moulton Sandpiper, an attractive con- 
vertible sail boat which performs well 
under sail, driven by an outboard motor 
or with a ‘‘white ash breeze.” The 
Sandpiper is 12’ 6” in length over all, 
4’ 8” beam and 18” depth amidships. 
Stem and framing are of oak, planking 
and trim of Philippine mahogany. The 
mast is 16’ long and is hollow, of Sitka 
spruce. The sail is loose-footed and the 
spruce boom is of T-section. Sails are 
of sea island cotton, the area being 94 
square feet. 

The effective area of the centerboard 
is large and the rudder is of the tilting 
type. The cockpit is roomy, the seats 
being removable. The deck is canvas 
covered and the boat is handsomely 
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Close competition among Class X Frostbite Dinghies built by Fairfield Boat Works, of Greenwich, Conn., from designs by John G. Alden 


painted and varnished. While the side 
deck runs the entire length of the boat, 
she is well arranged for rowing and the 
stern is reénforced to take the thrust 
of an outboard. 

Photographs and models of yachts 
built by the company are also displayed, 
including the new Charles Francis 
Adams Interclub One-Design. 


Movies of “Ranger's” Rigging 
Shown by Hazard 


The Hazard Wire Rope Company is 
showing an interesting moving picture 
depicting various details of the manu- 
facture and installation of Korodless 
stainless steel rigging used on the Amer- 
ica’s Cup defender Ranger during the 
past season. Much of this equipment 


was especially made for that particular 


job and the picture shows the steps in 
the production process of stainless steel 
rigging, all the way from the raw steel 
to the finished shrouds and stays. 

Samples of the various types and 
sizes of Korodless wire are also on hand 
at the Hazard booth, as well as several 
cutaway sections of the Tru-Loc fittings 
introduced last year. These fittings, 
which are cold rolled onto the ends of 
the wire, provide a fool-proof joint 
stronger than the wire itself. 


Propellers and Fittings Shown 
by Hyde 


The Hyde Windlass Company, of Bath, 
Maine, one of the oldest makers of 
propellers and propeller fittings and 
equipment, is showing in the accus- 
tomed place on the third floor of the 


_ boot-topping, 


Palace a full line of its turbine type 
propellers, struts, stern bearings and 
shafting. 

Experts on the design, manufacture 
and repair of all types and sizes of 
propellers are on hand to assist yachts- 
men with any problems which they may 
have along those lines. 


Viking Marine Paints 


Oliver Johnson & Co., Inc., Provi- 
dence, R. I., displays its complete line 
of Viking marine paints. These include 
the well-known Viking green anti-foul- 
ing bottom paint, as well as other 
bottom paints for a wide variety of 
requirements. There are also paints for 
topsides, decks and spars, enamels for 
and for engines and 
stanchions and spar varnishes for bright- 
work. There is a Viking marine paint to 
protect every part of a boat, above or 
below the water line. 

The Viking exhibit will be in charge 
of F. C. Soerensen, New York repre- 
sentative of the Marine Division of 
Oliver Johnson & Co., Ine. 


Bronze Fastenings and Shafting 


The American Brass Company features 
in its exhibit genuine Tobin bronze and 
Tempaloy motor boat shafting. Everdur 
silicon bronze metal parts, both wrought 
and cast, are displayed in the form of 
screws, bolts and nails for fastenings, 
deck hardware and underwater parts. 
Ambrac, a high strength, corrosion 
resistant white metal, used for hard- 
ware and fittings, can be seen in various 
finished products fabricated by manu- 
facturers of motor boat equipment. 
Other displays include Anaconda copper 
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water tube assembled with both solder 
and flared tube type fittings; die 
pressed parts, pressure die castings and 
extruded parts; nickel silver rub rails, 
mouldings and sail track. 

The American Metal Hose Branch 
of The American Brass Company 
occupies a section of the exhibit and 
shows American flexible metal hose for 
fuel, oil and water lines; exhaust hose 
for Diesel engines, bronze hose for wet 
exhaust; voice and breather tubing. 


Fairfield Dinghies 


The Fairfield Boat Works, of Green- 
wich, Conn., outstanding builder of 
two of the most successful classes of 
sailing dinghies, is once more showing 
its Class B one-design, Class X, and 
914-foot boats. These ““B” and “X” 
boats are 11’ 6” inches long, and are 
raced regularly at the leading Frostbite 
winter regattas along the Atlantic 
Coast. The smaller boat was designed 
originally for use as a tender to the New 
York ‘32’s” and has since become 
popular as a utility dinghy for those 
who cannot carry a larger tender. 

All three are extremely well built 
with oak frames, selected white Virginia 
cedar planking and floor boards, and 
centerboard, transom and trim of Hon- 
duras mahogany. Rigging is of stainless 
steel and Italian hemp, and the hard- 
ware is polished brass. The spruce masts 
are made in two pieces which can be 
taken apart so that the spars stow in- 
side the boat. These dinghies can be 
transported easily on a light trailer. 
The Class B One-Design is designed 
primarily for racing, but the Class X 
and the 914-footer make excellent util- 
ity boats as well. 


From a photograph by M. Rosenfeld 
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Kermath Features New Four- 
Cylinder Diesel 


Known for its careful and conservative 
engine development, Kermath this year 
comes out with a compact 4-cylinder 
Diesel engine, of the type which has be- 
come popular for both auxiliaries and 
small cruisers. 

This particular engine is called the 
Kermath: Diesel 4-226, and supple- 
ments the three larger Kermath six- 
cylinder ‘models. It has a bore of 4”, 
stroke of 414%” (226 cubic inch displace- 
ment) and develops 60 hp. at 2000 
r.p.m., 70 hp. at 2600. It is a finely bal- 
anced engine, remarkably smooth at all 
speeds. Standard installation is direct 
drive with conventional reverse gear but 
the engine is available with Upton re- 
duction gear of 2:1 ratio, with an over 
all length of only 51 inches. 

This unit makes a splendid contribu- 
tion to the Diesel field, supplying the 
demand for a small Diesel engine at low 
cost for the smaller types of cruisers, 


Sea Prince models, the oil cooler has 
been removed from the sump and placed 
in an accessible location on the side of 
the cylinders. Directly beside this is the 
Fram oil filter. This is a marine type 
filter developed by Kermath and Fram 
engineers. It is obvious that, in a marine 
engine, the importance of clean oil is 
paramount, as draining and refilling the 
crankcase at sea is a difficult and un- 
pleasant, even when not an impossible, 
process. 

The Fram oil filter was designed to 
make the necessity of changing oil as in- 
frequent as possible. With a Fram in- 
stallation, it is rare that oil needs to be 
changed during a season, all that is 
necessary ordinarily being to add suffi- 
cient oil at intervals to keep it at the 
proper level. The Fram is a scientifically 
developed filter, containing among 
other things a chemical compound 
which removes fine particles of carbon 
which would pass through the conven- 
tional filter. 

These are the high spots of the Ker- 
math exhibit, which includes as well the 


New this year is the Kermath Diesel 4-226, a 4” by 4%” engine 
developing 60 hp. at 2000 r.p.m. and 70 hp. at 2600. Right, 
the Kermath Sea Raider, a 450 hp. 12-cylinder gasoline engine 





auxiliaries, and smaller commercial and 
fishing boats. In general design, this 
series follows the principles embodied in 
the larger models. The patented auxili- 
ary combustion chamber insures smooth, 
powerful, flexible and economical per- 
formance. Lubrication is forced feed, 
supplied by geared pump, to all the 
principal moving parts of the engine; 
and an oil filter and cooler of excess 
capacity is included. 

Nearby are displayed the Sea Flyer 
and Sea Prince gasoline models, already 
well known. No major changes have 
been made in these models but there 
have been important improvements in 
accessibility. Notable among these im- 
provements is a development which 
might well be called the answer to the 
motor boatman’s prayer — simplifica- 
tion of oil cleaning. In the Sea Flyer and 








Kermath 12-cylinder (450 hp.) Sea 
Raider; the 150 hp. Sea King; etc. It is 
significant that Kermath has increased 
100 per cent its production capacity for 
the Upton reverse and reduction gears, 
which are now available on the follow- 
ing Kermath models: V-8, Sea Flyer, 


‘Sea Prince, Sea Queen, Sea Rover, Sea 


Mate, Kermath Diesel 4-226, and 


Kermath Diesel 6-288. 


Sterling Engines 


Located in its regular space on the 
Mezzanine floor, the Sterling Engine 
Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., has an 
extremely interesting display. Included 
in the engines shown are the following: 
A Dolphin Special Six, a gasoline engine 
which develops 300 hp. at 2000 revolu- 
tions per minute and a Dolphin Special 
Eight which delivers the same power at 
1500 r.p.m.; a Coast Guard Six, rated 
225 hp. at 1200 r.p.m.; two Vikings, the 
Six, 425 hp., and the Eight, 565 hp., 





Below, the main frame of the Sterling crankless 
opposed piston oil engine, with the main shaft 


and the inclined power discs in place 
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both at 1200 revolutions; the Petrel Six, 
225 hp. at 2150 r.p.m.; the Petrel with 
Morse gear, developing 180 hp. at 1800 
r.p.m. and the Petrel reduction gear 
engine, of the same power, with 3:1 
reduction gear and sailing clutch. 

Then there is the Sterling angle drive 
gear, 114:1 ratio, complete with cooler, 
and the Sterling crankless opposed 
piston oil engine. 

The gasoline engines are all built with 
the counterweighted crankshaft and 
with light weight valves. Those in the 
Petrel weigh but 12 ounces and in the 
large Viking only 19 ounces, the maxi- 
mum used in Sterling engines. These 
valves seat at half engine speed and, due 
to their light weight, their life is pro- 
longed. All engines use high pressure 
lubricating system, with oil coolers and 
filters; multiple ignition system; dual 
carburetors; Sterling reverse gears and 
rolled steel forged flywheels. 

The Sterling angle drive consists of 
two helical cut gears, mounted on rigid 
alloy steel shafts running in ball bear- 
ings. The gear case is substantial and 





Main working parts of the Sterling oil engine 
and the framework carrying the guide rods. 
Below, the port side of the engine as assembled 
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the gears are quiet in operation. A spe- 
cial type of flexible coupling is used 
between the gear box and the engine. 
The gear is built with a ratio of 144:1. 

The Sterling crankless opposed piston 
two-cycle oil engine is exhibited with a 
motor drive to illustrate its operation. 
This engine works on the two-stroke 
cycle, and has four horizontal cylinders, 
of 4.25” diameter, and eight pistons, of 
5.45”’ stroke. The pistons uncover the 
inlet and exhaust valves, scavenging 
air entering at one end and being forced 
through the exhaust valves in the other 
end. This assures complete scavenging 
and also a charge of clean air which is 
compressed between the two pistons at 
each stroke. The fuel oil is injected in a 
finely atomized spray. 

The shaft is horizontal and has two 
inclined discs against which the thrust 
of the pistons is delivered, slipper bear- 
ings like a Kingsbury thrust bearing 
acting against the discs. The discs are 
lubricated by four oil nozzles which 
project the oil against the disc before it 
rotates through the slipper bearing. 





The engine is started electrically by a 
32-volt starter. A 4-cylinder air com- 
pressor is incorporated in the forward 
end of the engine and a large reduction 
gear in the after end. Several different 
ratios are available. All accessories are 
accessible as, indeed, are all working 
parts. 

The engine develops 135 horse power 
at 1200 revolutions and has an overload 
rating of up to 150 hp. The marine en- 
gine, complete with reduction gear, 
weighs 4350 pounds, 29 pounds per 
horse power. The stationary type, de- 
signed for continuous service, without 
the marine clutch and reverse gear, 
weighs 26 pounds per horse power. 


Hall-Scott Exhibit 


Of unusual interest to the man who 
uses power in any form is the showing 
of seven different models of Hall-Scott 
marine engines at the New York Motor 
Boat Show which give an excellent idea 


On the Kermath Sea Flyer and Sea Prince engines, the oil 
cooler has been removed from the sump and placed on the 
side of the engine, with a Fram oil filter alongside of it 





of the complete line made by this com- 
pany. Hall-Scott engines range in size 
from 40 hp. to 272 hp. Singly, or in 
multiple, Hall-Scott engines are found 
in yachts and commercial craft of 
almost every type up to about 100 feet 
in length. 

One of the most popular marine en- 
gines of its type is the Hall-Scott 
Invader which powers many of the 
better-known commuters, cruisers and 
motor yachts in New York waters. For 
1938, the Hall-Scott Invader shows a 
number of improvements, including 
special alloy bearings for longer life, a 
new and more efficient water pump, and 
a large oil cooler. Three different models 
of the Invader are shown; a medium- 
duty rated at 200 hp. at 1700 r.p.m.; 
the direct-drive model rated 250-275 
hp. at-2100 r.p.m.; and a reduction gear 
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model rated at 250-275 hp. at 2100 
r.p.m.; equipped with 2:1 or 3:1 reduc- 
tion gear. 

In the 100 hp. range Hall-Scott ex- 
hibits the Navigator II. For 1938 this 
popular engine has been redesigned and 
its accessories relocated, to give greater 
accessibility for servicing and to add to 
its neat appearance. Navigator II is now 
equipped with a good sized generator 
and dual 12-volt battery ignition system. 

A new Hall-Scott engine makes its 
first appearance at this Show. Known as 
the Model 230, it is a 6-cylinder heavy 
duty engine of 514” bore and 7” stroke, 
rated at 240 hp. at 1800 r.p.m. It can 
be fitted with 2, 3, 5, or 7:1 reduction 
gear. Ruggedly constructed, it is quite 
similar in general appearance to the 
Hall-Scott Explorer model. 

The smallest Hall-Scott engine shown 
is the Fisher Jr. with oil burning at- 
tachment. Rated at 65-70 hp., this 
engine has established a good record of 
service and economy in many commer- 
cial boats operating under severe condi- 
tions. The Fisher Jr. will be of special 
interest to those looking for the last 
word in economy. 

The exhibit will be completed by a 
display of the Hall-Scott Diesel, known 
as the Chieftain. First shown at the 
New York Motor Boat Show of 1936, 


this 120 hp. engine has already estab- 


lished itself as one of the most satis- 
factory marine Diesels of its type yet 
produced. 


Bigger and Better Superior 
Diesels 


The National Supply Company, Su- 
perior Engine Division, is introducing 
this year a new and larger model of its 
successful line of high speed Diesel 
engines. 

This engine is the Model D, a big 
brother to the well-known Model A, 
and it should make a strong appeal to 
visitors to the Show who are interested 
in a new development in Diesel engines 
in the 1000 to 1350 cubic inch displace- 
ment field, which will develop from 170 
to over 225 horse power. 

The Model D is built in 6- and 8- 


cylinder types, with 544” bore and 7” 
stroke. This new member of the Superi- 
or family opens up a wider field and will 
solve the power problems of many own- 
ers of the larger class of yachts and work 
boats. 

In most of its details the new engine 
follows the design of the Model A and 
has the patented Superior dual com- 
bustion system, assuring clean, smooth 
and quiet operation at all speeds and 
loads. 

Both the 6-cylinder and the 8-cylinder 
models are built in true rights and lefts 
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The Model 230 Hall-Scott makes its first appear- 
ance at the Show. It is a 6-cylinder heavy duty 
engine which delivers 240 hp. at 1800 r.p.m. 


for twin screw installations; both can 
be procured with reduction gears of 
various ratios. Accessibility to all 
working parts, a characteristic of Su- 
perior engines, is provided; and the 
simple, clean lines for which the engines 
of this manufacturer are known, have 
been maintained. 

Visitors to this exhibit will see, in 
addition to this new model, an interest- 
ing cutaway sample of the 110 horse 
power 6-cylinder Model A_ engine, 
showing the working parts. There will 
also be an 8-cylinder model and a 6- 
cylinder, 100 hp. work boat engine, 
complete with heavy reduction gear 
and hauling clutch. Heavy duty, me- 
dium speed engines will be represented 
by a 6-cylinder, 9” by 12” model, one 
of the four engines of this type built by 
this company. These four engines 
range from 3 to 8 cylinders, are all air 
starting and use the rail type of fuelin- 
jection, in conjunction with Superior’s 
own injection pump and nozzles. 


The Hall-Scott Fisher Jr. is rated 65-70 hp. at 1800 
r.p.m. Below, the Hall-Scott Invader, Model 186, with 
reduction gear. It develops 250-275 hp. at 2100 r.p.m. 
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The Model MRD-6 Superior Diesel is a Six of 
5%" bore and 7” stroke. It is a 6-cylinder engine 
which is rated 170 hp. at 1500 r.p.m. 


Scripps Shows Ten Engines 


The Scripps Motor Company, of De- 
troit, built its first marine engine over 
thirty years ago and early established a 
high reputation for design, material and 
workmanship; the engines themselves 
gave proof of this through reliable per- 
formance. 

Since that time new models have been 
created, new improvements pioneered 
and tested, new features and refine- 
ments added; but always with a view to 
their actual practical value to owners 
and boatbuilders. The ten models which 
Scripps exhibits at the Motor Boat 
Show this year demonstrate the steps 
Scripps has taken to make motor 
boating safer and more enjoyable. 

The motors in the exhibit are repre- 
sentative of the complete line, which 
is made up of more than 50 models, in- 
cluding right and left hand engines 
for single and twin installations, and 
for direct drive and reduction gear. 








The following motors are in the exhibit: 


Model F-4, medium duty, rubber 
mounted, 4-cylinder 4-cycle, 25 to 60 
horse power. 


Model F-6, same type as F-4, but 
developing from 48 to 81 horse power. 


Model 152, high speed, rubber mounted, 
6-cylinder 4-cycle, 169 horse power at 
3000 r.p.m. 


Model 154, medium duty, reduction 
gear ratio 2:1, 6-cylinder 4-cycle, 118 
horse power at 985 propeller r.p.m. 


The Model 302 rubber mounted Scripps motor is a V-type 
12-cylinder engine rated 300 hp. at 2400 r.p.m. Below, the 
Scripps Model 206 develops 167 hp. at 2000 r.p.m. 
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Model 202, high speed, rubber mounted, 
6-cylinder 4-cycle, 212 horse power at 
2400 r.p.m. 


Model 206 and Model 207, perfectly 
balanced, true left and right models, 
designed especially for true twin 
installations. 


Model 3038, high speed, rubber mounted, 
V-type, 12-cylinder 4-cycle, 300 horse 
power at 2400 r.p.m. 


Model 47, rubber mounted, V-type, 
8-cylinder (90 degree angle) 4-cycle, 
95 horse power at 3600 r.p.m. 


Model 63, rubber mounted, V-type, 12- 
cylinder (75 degree angle), 110 horse 
power at 3600 r.p.m. 


Because of its compactness and great 
versatility, Model F-4 has become 
particularly popular for sailing craft of 
all types and, consequently, has been 
especially developed for auxiliary in- 
stallations. Its fuel and lubricating 
systems are designed to operate efficiently 
under the conditions peculiar to sailing, 
and efficiency is not impaired even 
though the boat is heeled to a consider- 
able angle. 

The other models are designed more 
particularly for out and -out power 
boats, and each has proven itself 
thoroughly competent in the size class, 
and in the type of use, for which it was 
created. 


Spark Plugs of Everdur 


Spark plugs play such a vital part in the 
operation of gasoline engines that the 
exhibit of The Rajah Company, Bloom- 
field, N. J., will be of unusual interest 
to every skipper who has an engine in 
his boat. For here he will find a line of 
terminals, safety nipples, and especially 
a noncorrosive spark plug, the shell of 
which is made of Everdur bronze, 
which should be the answer to the boat- 
man’s prayer for a plug that will not 
rust or ‘‘freeze”’ in the cylinder head 
due to the action of salt water or salt 
laden air. These Everdur plugs have 
much to recommend them. 

The Rajah Company formerly made 
its plugs with brass shells, but these did 
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not prove altogether satisfactory, due 
to the softness of the metal, even though 
they would not rust. But Everdur, with 
the toughness of steel and yet with 
proven rustproof qualities, provided the 
answer to this vital problem for the 
boatman which the Rajah Company 
set out to solve. 


Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Engines 
and Generating Sets 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., one of the lead- 
ing builders of heavy duty Diesel en- 
gines, is showing this year two 6-cylin- 
der and one 8-cylinder engine, a single- 
cylinder Diesel auxiliary set with 
compressor, pump and generator, and a 
4-cylinder Diesel generating set. 

The feature of the exhibit is the big, 
newly developed 6-cylinder engine with 
a bore of 8” and a stroke of 1014”. It is 
built in 6- and 8-cylinder combinations 
and develops 35 hp. per cylinder at 720 
r.p.m. This means 210 and 280 hp. 
respectively for the two engines. For 
marine propulsion service this engine is 


furnished direct reversible and with. 


specially built Falk reduction gears. As 
in all F-M engines, en bloc construction 


is employed, with individual cylinder 
liners, precision main, connecting rod 
and crankshaft bearings, and suspended 
or underslung crankshaft bearings. The 
primary purpose of this new design is to 
provide a durable and economical en- 
gine, neat in appearance, completely 
self contained, and with excellent fuel 
and lubricating oil economy. 

The 8-cylinder engine is a 54%” by 
714”, 120 hp. power plant with reverse 
gear. All the other sizes have cylinder 
dimensions of 4144” by 6” and produce 
10 hp. per cylinder. 

All F-M Diesels have individual cyl- 
inder heads, removable cylinder liners, 
individual injection pumps with short 
connections to nozzle and full auto- 
matic pressure lubricator. 


Direct-Reversing Diesel Eight 
by Cooper-Bessemer 


An eight-cylinder marine Diesel engine, 
known as the Type EN-8, is the central 
feature of The Cooper-Bessemer Cor- 
poration’s exhibit. While the general 
design of this modern EN Diesel is 
familiar in the pleasure craft, fishing, 
and commercial marine fields, some 








The Model MC 6-cylinder Speedway gasoline 
engine which develops 250 hp. at 1800 r.p.m. 


noteworthy refinements have been made 
in the engine within the past year. 

The engine is rated from 225 hp. at 
500 r.p.m. to 400 hp. at 900 r.p.m., for 
various types of marine service. Bore 
and stroke are 8”’ by 1014’. Aluminum 
alloy pistons are used for high speed 
applications, and Meehanite iron pis- 
tons where speeds are low. Both the 
Sixes and the Eights, in the EN de- 
sign, are directly reversible. The re- 
versing lever is located at the forward 
end of the engine, together with the 
speed-control lever. The engine on dis- 
play includes a starting-air compressor, 
and is a completely self-contained power 
plant. 

Standard features of the EN-8 Diesel 
include: Extra sturdiness built into 
every piece and part; engine stresses 
carried by steel through-bolt construc- 
tion; cylinder liners firmly bolted to 
cylinder heads; heavy duty crankshaft, 
connecting rods, bearings; complete 
pressure or circulating lubrication to 
wearing parts; patented wrist pin con- 
struction, for longer life; patented 
atmospheric relief constant pressure 
fuel injection, all cast iron parts made of 
Meehanite metal. 

A few of the recent marine installa- 
tions of the Type EN Diesels include 
the repowered Diesel-electric yacht 
Wanderer with two EN-8 engines, the 
Tidewater Transportation Company’s 
tug Mary Gail, with two engines of the 
same type, and the U. S. Lightship No. 
118 with one 8-cylinder EN engine. The 
Emma Marie, of Gloucester, and the 
motor ship owned by Compania Fru- 
tera De Baracoa are recent Atlantic 
Coast installations of these engines, 
while on the Pacific Coast numerous 
fishing vessels have been equipped with 
these modern engines. 


Speedway Diesel and Gasoline 
Engines 


On the main floor, alongside of the 42- 
foot Play Boat, the Consolidated Ship- 
building Corporation displays a Speed- 
way Diesel engine, a prime mover which 
is designed to run at 700 revolutions per 
minute and whose weight is only 7600 
pounds. It is a 6-cylinder engine with 
814” bore and 11” stroke. All working 
parts are completely enclosed. 

In the Mezzanine, in Space X, are 
three Speedway gasoline engines. These 
are the Models MC, MP and SW. The 
Model MC is‘a Six, with cylinders of 
534” bore and 7” stroke. It is an L-head 


Fairbanks-Morse 6-cylinder Diesel with reduction 
gear, a direct reversible motor designed par- 
ticularly for marine use 








One of the large Cooper-Bessemer Diesels is this 
8-cylinder direct reversing type EN-8 engine 


design, the cylinders being cast in pairs, 
and it develops 250 hp. at 1800 r.p.m. 
The piston displacement is 1092 cubic 
inches. 

The Model MP is of the same dimen- 
sions as the MC but is designed to run 
at from 900 to 1300 r.p.m. It is rated at 
180 hp., being the heavy duty type de- 
signed for cruiser installation, whereas 
the MC is used for fast commuters. 

The Model SW is a newcomer to the 
Speedway family. Even though it is the 
youngest member, it has already per- 
formed some excellent service. It is a 
6-cylinder engine of 360.8 cubic inches 
piston displacement, the cylinder di- 
mensions being 414” diameter and 414” 
stroke. It is of L-head design, with 
cylinders cast en bloc, and its horse 
power rating is 115. Pistons are of alu- 
minum alloy, ground to size, cylinder 
barrels are bored and honed. The 
crankshaft is balanced and is a drop 
forging of a special steel alloy. Starter 
and generator are 12-volt.and there are 
two spark plugs for each cylinder. The 
thrust bearing is a large capacity ball 
bearing fitted in an oiltight housing. 


Chrysler Shows New Gear 


The exhibit of the Chrysler Marine En- 
gine Division of the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion consists of a complete line of the 
engines manufactured by the corpora- 
tion, and two new features. One of these 
new contributions to the field of marine 
engineering is the new V-drive reduc- 
tion gear unit. This is built integral 
with the engine and as a part of the 
reverse gear case. Its use allows the en- 
gine to be installed in the after part of 
the boat, with the flywheel aft and the 
V-gear forward. The whole power plant 
may be placed in a compartment only 
seven feet long. The propeller shaft is 
short and thus needs no support be- 
tween engine coupling and strut other 
than a rubber-mounted stuffing box. 

For work boats or heavy cruisers 
which need a large, slow turning propel- 
ler, Chrysler has developed a reduction 
gear of 3.46:1 ratio for the heavy duty 
models of the Ace and Crown engines. 
With this, the Ace develops 28 to 50 
b.hp. on the tail shaft and the Crown 40 
to 62, at 350 to 550 r.p.m. of the propel- 
ler shaft. This means turning propellers 
of from 26” to 32” diameter with 24” to 
30” pitch. 

The Chrysler Ace, a small 6-cylinder 
engine, has a bore of 314” and a stroke 
of 434” with a piston displacement. of 
201 cubic inches. Its horse power is 43 
to 75 at 1600 to 3200 r.p.m. It may be 


A smaller Fairbanks-Morse Diesel is this Medal: 


36-A. This is a 6-cylinder marine motor with 
reverse and reduction gear 
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equipped with either 2:1 or 24:1 ratio 
reduction gears. 

The Crown, a larger Six, is 334” by 
414” with a piston displacement of 
241.6 cubic inches. It develops 54 to 97 
horse power at from 1600 to 3200 
revolutions. 

The Royal Eight is an 8-cylinder en- 
gine with cylinders of 3144” bore and 
47%" stroke, the piston displacement 
being 323.5 cubic inches. Its power is 
from 70 to 120 at 1600 to 3200 revolu- 
tions. 

The Chrysler Majestic is a big, pow- 
erful engine which develops 97 to 152 
horse power at from 1600 to 3200 r.p.m. 
The bore is 344” and the stroke is 5”. 
It is an ‘‘Eight,’’ and the piston dis- 
placement is 385 cubic inches. Like the 
others of the line, it may be had with re- 
duction gears of either 2:1 or 24%:1 ratio. 

The 1938 line of Chrysler engines, 
with the four models, allows the selec- 
tion of a power plant, in either single en- 
gine or twin screw installation, for 
boats ranging in length from an 18-foot 
runabout to a 70-foot twin screw 
cruiser. Chrysler designs and builds 
complete units, including reverse gears, 
reduction gears, water pumps, oil 
coolers — in short, all parts used in its 
marine engines except spark plugs and 
carburetors. 


Lycoming Marine Engines 


Lycoming engines benefit not only from 
research and development in the marine 
field, but in aviation as well, each 
branch learning and borrowing from the 
other. This year the Lycoming Manu- 
facturing Company, of Williamsport, 
Pa., continues to offer its comprehensive 
line of marine engines. Seven models 
make up the complete line, composed 
of: one 4-cylinder, three 6-cylinder, two 
8-cylinder, and one 12-cylinder model. 

With this line-up, Lycoming can fur- 
nish power for every type of boat, from 
the fastest hydroplane and the small 
runabout, to large cruisers up to 80 feet 
in length. The outstanding features of 
the Lycoming line are: incoming water 
on all models is guided directly to the 
valve seats, to insure proper cooling at 
this point without over-cooling the cyl- 
inders. Both of the 8-cylinder models 
are equipped with vibration dampers on 
the crankshafts to insure smooth opera- 
tion at all speeds, regardless of torsional 
periods characteristic of 8-cylinder en- 
gines. All engines have complete forced 
draft crankcase ventilation. Marine 
type carburetors and oil coolers are 
supplied on all models. 

In brief detail the engines are as 
follows: 
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Model 4-48 (4-cyl. 4-cycle) develops 
58 hp. at 3400 r.p.m. Special manifold 
and cylinder head design insure high 
power and fuel economy. 

Model 6-85 (6-cyl. 4-cycle) develops 
85 hp. at 3000 r.p.m. An over all length 
of only 3934”" makes it suitable for 
small runabout installations. 

Model 6-105, the larger Six (6-cyl. 
4-cycle) develops 105 hp. at 3400 r.p.m. 
A heavier reverse gear is used with this. 

Model 8-125 (8-cyl. 4-cycle) develops 
125 hp. at 3400 r.p.m. An over all length 
of only 5154” makes this a compact 
unit for an 8-cylinder engine. 

Model 8-165 (8-cyl. 4-cycle) for large 
runabouts and cruisers, offers the 
yachtsmen the last word in power. It 
develops 165 hp. at 3200 r.p.m., and is a 
ruggedly built engine, designed for con- 
tinuous heavy duty operation. 

Model 12-325 (12-cyl. 4-cycle) de- 
velops 325 hp. at 2500 r.p.m. It is a 
remarkably smooth and noiseless en- 
gine, a custom made product. 

Model 6-175 (6-cyl. 4-cycle) Lycom- 
ing’s special Racing Model, is basically 
the same as Model 6-105. Refinements 
in cylinder head design, manifolding 
and valve action, permit the guarantee 
of 175 hp. at 5000 r.p.m. The develop- 
ment of this engine has resulted in an 


increase of possible speed in the 225 


hydroplane class from 44.13 m.p.h. in 
1934 to 73.171 m.p.h. in 1937. 


The Buda Line 


Eight engines are exhibited by the Buda 
Company, of Harvey, Illinois. Five of 
these are Diesel and three are gasoline. 

The Diesels are the 4-DTM-196, 6- 
LDM-275, 6-LDM-468, 6-LDM-691, 
6-LDM-909. The gasoline engines on 
display are the HM-205, HM-298 and 
LM-525. 

The 4-DTM-196 is a 4-cylinder en- 
gine of 35%” bore and 434” stroke 
which develops 21 hp. at 1000 r.p.m. Its 
piston displacement is 196 cubic inches 
and its weight 885 pounds. 

The engines in the LDM series are all 





The Chrysler Majestic is an 8-cylinder engine de- 
veloping 97 to 152 hp. at from 1600 to 3200 r.p.m. 
The one shown here is fitted with reduction gear 


6-cylinder machines of the Buda Lan- 
ova “Silver Crown” type, four-cycle 
full Diesels. The LDM-275 has cylin- 
ders of 3144” bore and 434” stroke, the 
displacement being 275 cubic inches. 
Its horse power is 55 to 70. The 6-LDM- 
468 is 414” by 514” with piston displace- 
ment of 468 cubic inches. Its horse 
power rating is 90 to 100. The 6-LDM- 
691 has 434” bore and 614” stroke and 
develops 85 hp. at 1000 r.p.m., 102 at 
1200 and 135 at 1700. The 6-LDM-909 
has cylinders 514”’ by 7” and its power 
is 112 at 1000 revolutions, 132 at 1200 
and 152 at 1500 r.p.m. All of the series 
are airless injection full Diesels, built to 
perform at high speed. 

The gasoline series on display includes 
the HM-205, a 4-cylinder engine of 
31346” bore and 44%” stroke. It delivers 
27 horse power at 1000 revolutions, and 
57 hp. at 2800. Its weight, without re- 
duction gear, is 770 pounds. The HM- 
298 is 334” by 4%” weighing 1000 
pounds and delivering 40 hp. at 1000 
r.p.m. and up to 81 hp. at 2800. The 
LM-525 has 414” bore and 51” stroke 
and is rated at 68 hp. at 1000 revolu- 
tions and 121 at 2200. 

All of these Buda engines may be had 
fitted with reduction gear. 








New Models Shown by Cummins 


In Space J, on the main floor of the 
Grand Central Palace, is the exhibit of 
the Cummins Engine Company, of 
Columbus, Indiana, which includes en- 
gines from 35 to 200 horse power. A new 
type of marine Diesel generating plant, 
of 15 kw. capacity, is also on display. 
In the Cummins Diesels, the fuel oil 
is gasified just prior to being injected 
into the cylinders, a system which 
allows operating at full load without 


The Buda 6-LDM-275 is a 6-cylinder, 4-cycle 

Diesel of 3%" bore and 434" stroke. Its piston 

displacement is 275 cubic inches and its horse 
power rating is from 55 to 70 
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The Chrysler Ace, a 6-cylinder gasoline engine de- 
veloping 43 to 75 horse power. This one is fitted 
with the new Chrysler V-drive reduction gear 


detonation knocks or excessive peak 
pressures. The fuel line pressures range 
from 85 and 125 pounds to the square 
inch from a fuel distributor which is in 
principle comparable to the ignition 
distributor on a gasoline engine. 

The largest engine in the exhibit is 
the type LMR-6, developing 200 hp. at 
800 r.p.m. Because of its high rotative 
speed, this is an extremely light-weight 
Diesel and it is now being widely used 
in yachts and commercial craft. Other 
Sixes shown are the HMR-6, developing 
125 hp. at 1800 r.p.m., and the com- 
pany’s latest development in light 
weight Diesels, the AMR-6, rated 85 hp. 
at 2200 r.p.m. 

Two 4-cylinder units are also shown, 
the HMR-4 and the AMR-4. Exhibited 
for the first time is the AGD-4 generat- 
ing set rated at 15 kw. This should 
prove popular because of its quiet 
operation and its freedom from vibra- 
tion. The HMR-6, AMR-6, HMR-4, 
AMR-4, and AGD-4 are all started by 
either 12- or 24-volt electric starting 
systems, without the necessity of glow 
plugs or auxiliary starting devices. 

Cummins Diesels have the following 
attractive features: built-in governors 


Left, the Lycoming Model 
12-325 D is a custom made 
product, a 12-cylinder gaso- 
line engine which is rated 
325 hp. at 2500 revolutions 


Right, the Lycoming Model 
6-175 is a special racing en- 
gine which develops 17 hp. at 
5000 r.p.m. It has increased 
speeds in the 225 Class 


with fuel pump; built-in fuel transfer 
pump; total enclosure and automatic 
lubrication of all moving parts; easily 
accessible lubricating oil pump; in- 
tegral lubricating oil filter; smooth, 
vibrationless operation. The engines 
are rugged in construction, the crank- 
shaft in the 200 hp. LMR-6 being 
514” in diameter and that of the 125 hp. 
HMR-6 being 414”. 

While none of the models on display 
are fitted with reduction gears, they 
may be equipped with such gears with 
ratios between 14:1 and 3:1. 


The HM-205 is a Buda gasoline engine, a 

4-cylinder motor which delivers 27 hp. at 1000 

r.p.m. and 57 hp. at 2800. Without reduction 
gear, its total weight is 770 pounds 





Lathrop Exhibits Nine Engines 


Of the more than thirty marine engines 
available to customers of the Lathrop 
Engine Company, of Mystic, Conn., 
nine have been selected to represent the 
line at the 1938 Motor Boat Show. Two 
6-cylinder Mystic Model engines, three 
LH models, two small two-cycle en- 
gines, an Engineers’ Model and 4-cylin- 
der Standard make up the exhibit. 

Of these, the feature of the Show is 
the Mystic. The first Mystic engines 
were designed and placed in production 
about ten years ago, and for several 
years few changes were made in this 





model. In recent years, improvements 
have been made to keep pace with the 
rapid development of the internal com- 
bustion engine, and the present Mystic 
is the last word in yacht power plant 
design. 

When Mystic engines were first pro- 
duced, and for several years thereafter, 
they were principally sold for installa- 
tion in new boats. But now each year 
finds an increasing number installed as 
replacements of worn engines, and a 
large number of replacements has been 
the direct result of the performance and 
reputation of some boat or boats al- 
ready powered with Mystics. All sizes of 
this model are built for use with either 
direct or reduction gear drive, and 
built in opposite assembly and in either 
direction or rotation, thus making them 
adapted to true twin screw operation. 

The two Mystic Models displayed at 
the Show are the Type 125 and the 
Type 175, with bore and stroke of 434” 
by 5144”; and 534” by 6%” respec- 
tively, and weighing approximately 
1700 pounds, and 2460 pounds. In addi- 
tion to the Mystic Models shown, these 
engines are built in two other sizes: the 
smaller Type 100 size, and an inter- 
mediate Type 150 size. 

In the lighter, higher speed engine 
field, Lathrop offers its LH engines, in 
three models: the LH-4, the LH-OC4, 
and the LH-6. LH-4 has a power range 
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Model B is the smallest and most economical of 
the Chris-Craft line of engines. It is of the L-head 
type and develops 55 horse power at 3000 r.p.m. 


from 16 hp. to 38 hp.; LH-OC4 rates 
from 28 hp. to 49 hp., and LH-6 de- 
velops from 27 hp. to 62 hp. Horse 
power ratings of all engines are based on 
actual dynamometer scale readings 
under brake test, and with all acces- 
sories attached to and driven from the 
engine. 


Palmer Introduces the 
Big Huskie 


Palmer Bros. Engines, Inc., of Cos Cob, 
Conn., are showing fifteen of the most 
popular engines of their long established 
line. Most of these, having proved 
entirely satisfactory through many 
years’ service, incorporate no changes. 
Their sizes range from 2 to 150 hp. 

The feature of the Palmer exhibit, 
however, is a new engine called Big 
Huskie. This is an all-marine Palmer- 
built engine and not a conversion, and 
is really an enlargement of the Little 
Huskie (15 hp. at 1500 r.p.m.) which 
was introduced about ten years ago and 
has since become one of the most 
widely used marine engines ever built. 














The Big Huskie has the same thick 
walls to resist the action of sea water, 
the same heavy crankshaft and other 
oversized parts that merit the name 
“‘Huskie.”’ The new Palmer high speed 
clutch permits the operation of this 
engine at speeds above 1800 r.p.m. and, 
in fact, will take care of the power trans- 
mission to and beyond the limits of safe 
piston travel. The flywheel is com- 
pletely enclosed and the new hot spot 
manifold results in quicker starting and 


“Big Huskie” 

Palmer engine, a Four which 

delivers 25 hp. at 1800 
revolutions per minute 


is a new 


The Gray Phantom Four-75, 

designed for powering 

hydroplanes and fast run- 
abouts, not racing boats 
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more efficient fuel consumption. The 
Big Huskie, therefore provides even 
greater fuel economy than its pred- 
ecessor, the Little Huskie. 

The Big Huskie is a 4-cylinder engine 
with a bore of 314” and a stroke of 4” 
which develops 25 hp. at 1800 r.p.m. It 
is available with starter, generator and 
timer equipment as well as with mag- 
neto. It is designed to sell for no more 
than the Little Huskie, similarly 
equipped, sold for in the past. 


Gray Marine Motors 


Sixteen engines from the 1938 line of 
the Gray Marine Motor Co. are on 
display on the Mezzanine at the Palace. 
These include Fours, Sixes, Eights, the 
new Diesels and the Gray V-drive. 

The complete line is made up of 26 
sizes and models, each specifically de- 
signed and equipped for a certain type 
of service. For auxiliaries, there are four 
Fours and two Sixes, all developed for 
slow speed, fuel economy, and inter- 
mittent service. Powers range from 10 
to 75 hp. For cruisers, work boats and 
other medium duty service, there are 
two Fours, 50 and 60 hp.; six Sixes, 40 
to 125 hp.; and two Eights, 135 and 160 
hp. These are built to run 2000 or 2400 
r.p.m. or 3000 in faster boats or with 
reduction gear, there being two ratios 
available for every size of engine. 

For runabouts and hydroplanes, there 
are three Fours, 45, 62 and 75 hp.; four 
Sixes, 90, 103, 125 and 140 hp.; and the 
Eight, 175 hp. These are all designed for 
maximum power at 3600 r.p.m. The 
Gray Fireball Six is rated 140 hp. at 
4000 r.p.m., on standard fuel, with two 
additional types developing 150 and 160 
hp. at 4000 r.p.m. on aviation fuel. This 
is not classed as a racing engine but as 
a power plant for the fastest runabouts 
and hydroplanes. For racing, there are 
the Racing Fireball (225 and 244 cubic 
inches) and a new 91 cubic inch engine. 

Besides the regular features of Gray . 
engines in the past, the new ones have 
important improvements. These include 
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pressure lubricated tappet assemblies, 
removable without disturbing the cam- 
shaft; removable shell type steel backed 
bearings on main and big-end rod bear- 
ings, replaceable without scraping or 
fitting; diamond boring of piston bush- 
ing holes in piston and rod with a 
tolerance of .0001”’; exhaust manifolds 
now cast by a new process which 
increases their life in salt water; all 
cylinder blocks designed with water 
jackets between and completely around 
cylinder bores. 

A second generator may be mounted 
on any of the 1938 Gray engines, driven 
from the flywheel and taking up little 
space. This may be either 6- or 12-volt. 
Special manifolding and water circulat- 
ing allow continuous operation for 
many hours at low speed. The new 
Speedgear (114:1 ratio) is available on 
all except the two smallest Fours. The 
2:1 and 3:1 are continued. Opposite 
rotation pairs are available in all sizes 
except the two smallest Fours for either 
direct drive, reduction gear drive or the 
Gray V-drive. 


Chris-Craft Shows Marine 
Engines from 55 to 140 hp. 


The marine engine division of the Chris- 
Craft Corporation, of Algonac, Michi- 
gan, is showing a complete new line of 
motors suitable for craft from 15 to 60 
feet. These include engines of standard, 
direct drive, speed drive and reduction 
drive, and special racing models. All 
motors feature silichrome steel exhaust 
valves, Chris-Craft designed cylinder 
heads, aluminum alloy pistons and 
tension rubber mountings. 

Reverse gears are of the high ratio 
type with oversized ball and roller bear- 
ings. They are lubricated by full pres- 
sure from the end of the crankshaft 
and, although built as an integral unit 
of the engine, are easily removable. 
Thrust bearings are built in and the 
gear has self-adjusting oil seals at the 
rear of the engine and at the operating 


shaft. All carburetors are of the safety, 
non-drip type, have flame arresters, 
crankcase ventilators and, with the 
exception of model KA (a special racing 
engine — which has three downdraft 
carburetors) carburetors are of the 
updraft type. 

Model B series at 55 hp. is designed 
for small runabouts, utility boats and 
cruisers where economy rather than 
speed is desired. They have four cylin- 
ders and are of the L-head type with a 


U. $. Motors exhibit this 

single cylinder rubber- 

mounted 800 watt electric 
generating set 


Gray Motor Company 
shows this new model, the 
Six-121, and the Six-101 
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The Model M Chris-Craft engine delivers 130 
hp. at 3000 r.p.m. It is a compact engine, meas- 
uring but 4614” over all and only 18” high 


bore of 314” and a stroke of 4’’; piston 
displacement is 132 cubic inches. B 
motors are available for direct, speed 
and reduction drives and also with high 
compression heads for high speed use. 

The eleven different models of series 
K are 221.4 cubic inch displacement 
motors with a bore of 334” and a stroke 
of 44%. The standard direct drive 
models develop 85 hp. at 3200 r.p.m. 
For racing purposes, three engines of 
95, 115 and 131 hp. are offered. 

L models are available from 110 to 
128 horse power and have a bore and 
stroke of 354” by 414”. Cubic inch 
piston displacement is 261.2. All engines 
in both the 4- and 6-cylinder group 
feature the herringbone type water 
pump. 

Engines from 130 to 140 hp. are 
featured in the M series. Compactness 
and minimum size in comparison to the 
horse power output enable lower decks 
to be built over them and facilitate neat 
installations. A bore and stroke of 4’’ by 
414”’ give the M series a piston displace- 
ment of 320.4 cubic inches. They are 
available either with direct, speed or 
reduction drives and also in opposite 











THE 
rotation for twin screw installation. A 
new 140 hp. engine is available with 
speed drive and is equipped with two 
updraft carburetors and high com- 


pression head. It is designed only for 
use in large, fast runabouts. 


U. S. Motors 


The United States Motors Corporation, 
of Oshkosh, Wis., exhibits a line of 
marine electric plants in its own booth 
as well as in that of the Smith-Meeker 
Engineering Co., of New York. The 
outfits shown consist of a single-cylinder 
800 watt, water cooled, rubber mounted 
marine unit and also a 2-cylinder 1500 
watt and 4-cylinder 3, 5 and 7% kw. 
units which have proved successful and 











quiet in operation, vibration and noise 
having been eliminated. In addition, 
there is a little 300 watt 12-volt battery 
charging unit, air-cooled, also available 
for 6- and 32-volt service, a high grade 
unit that has proved popular in the ma- 
rine trade. 

Also on display is a 4-cylinder full 
Diesel marine electric plant, rubber 
mounted, introduced this year. This 
engine shows a little better fuel economy 
than the Six, already well known. It 
is better. adapted for the 714 and 10 kw. 
generators. 

Two small air-cooled engines for 
boats are also shown. The smaller one 
is 25¢”’ bore and stroke and is rated at 
21% hp. The larger engine is 3’’ bore 
and 314” stroke and is rated at 5 hp. 
There is also a single cylinder water- 
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Above, the fuel pump 
side of the Model 
HMR Cummins Diesel, 
a 125 horse power 
marine engine 


Left, the Cummins 
AMR-4, one of the 
smallest marine Diesel 
engines on the market 
in the United States 


cooled engine, 214” by 234’, rated at 
21% hp., and a 2-cylinder engine of the 
same size developing 5 hp. All of these 
develop their power at 1800-2000 r.p.m. 
The Falcon engine, in one and two 
cylinders of 5 and 10 hp., is also ex- 
hibited. This is rated at 1000 r.p.m. The 
present model has been improved in 
design and is an up-to-date engine. 


Universal Exhibit Colorful 


One of the most colorful spots at the 
Show is Block V, on the Mezzanine 
floor, occupied by the Universal Motor 
Company which exhibits twelve differ- 
ent models of its line of 100 per cent 
marine motors in twelve different colors. 
Brightening up what is ordinarily a 
rather drab display of machinery, 





Universal Motors decided to introduce 
this color scheme, which varies from 
light buff to marine blue. 

Offering this year the most complete 
line of motors it has ever manufactured, 
the Universal Motor Company exhibits 
the following models: 8 hp. Single 
Cylinder Fisherman; 10 hp. Blue Jacket 
Twin; 25 hp. Utility Four; 40 hp. 
Flexifour (reduction drive model); 50 
hp. Superfour (gasoline model); 60 hp. 
Blue Jacket All American Six, 90 hp. 
Cruiser Six (direct and reduction drive) ; 
100 hp. Cruiser Eight (reduction drive 
model); 5 kw. marine type lighting 
plant. The horse power at which all 
these models are rated is certified. 

The recently announced new Flexi- 
four is shown for the first time. This 
motor, with a bore of 3’, stroke of 3144” 
and 99 cubic inches displacement, now 
develops 40 certified horse power in- 
stead of 30. It embodies such improve- 
ments as new cleanable type oil cooler; 
new lynite pistons; lynite connecting 
rods bored for pressure lubrication to 
piston pins; new carburetor for im- 
proved operation and economy at all 
speeds, and many other features which 
add to its all around performance. 

Universal also exhibits the new Blue 
Jacket All American Six (direct and 
reduction drive models) for the first 
time. Announced earlier in the year, 
this motor is now being offered as a 
tested model of the Universal line, with 
a full year’s service in the field to its 
credit. It is equipped with a new straight 
line reduction gear. Other Universal 
reduction drive models will be equipped 
with built-in, silent reduction drive 
pioneered by Universal. 

Considerable interest centers in the 
90 certified hp. Cruiser Six, announced 
at last year’s Show. This motor has been 
used extensively for new and repowering 
installations during the past year with 
gratifying results. 

The 25 certified hp. Utility Four will 
draw a second look from those boat 
owners interested in a compact, eco- 


The Lathrop Engineers’ Model, a 75 hp. engine, 
has been refined and developed in recent years 
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nomical and low priced power plant for 
open boats, small cruisers and auxiliary 
service. 

The Blue Jacket Twin, with its 
‘“‘watch-charm”’ size and precision con- 
struction holds the interest of the own- 
ers of sail boats and small tenders who 
want a smooth running motor that will 
take up the least possible space. 

To complete the display, the Univer- 
sal Motor Company shows a 5 kw. 
marine type lighting plant, character- 
istic of the improved 1938 line of 100 
per cent marine light and power plants. 


Troller, a New Outboard 


An outboard motor of entirely new 
design, known as the Troller, is an- 
nounced by the Clarke Engineering 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. The first 
model to be put on the market has been 
designed particularly for trolling and is 
claimed to be the “lightest practical 
outboard motor in the world.” It weighs 
less than 11 pounds and develops 1.2 
horse power. 

The new motor, which has been under 
development for the last two years, 
differs materially from other outboards 
now on the market. It is cooled by direct 
submersion, thus eliminating water 
jackets, pumps, pump drive mechanism 


Type 125, the well-known Mystic Model, on 
display at the booth of the Lathrop Engine Co. 
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and pipes. This not only contributes to 
lightness and simplicity but also pre- 
vents cracking of the cylinder if the 
motor is suddenly immersed in water. 
Furthermore, the fact that the motor is 
under water greatly lowers its center of 
gravity so that when installed it con- 
tributes to the stability of the boat. 
This is particularly valuable with a 
canoe or light row boat, for which the 
new motor is ideally adapted. 

Another advantage claimed for direct 
submersion is that the motor can be 
handled immediately after removal 
from the water. This design also gives a 
much shorter unit, the over all length 
being less than two feet or about 10 
inches less than the usual construction. 
Simplicity and lightness are further 
promoted by the fact that the propeller 
is attached directly to the crankshaft, 
thus eliminating all driving gears. 

The motor, according to its manufac- 
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Left, the Universal Utility Four, Model BN, a 
25 hp. engine, is compact and economical 
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The Universal Single Cylinder Fisherman, 
Model WM, delivers 8 horse power 


Left, the Universal Cruiser Eight, Model CER, 
a 100 hp. engine fitted with reduction gear 


turers, will operate approximately eight 
hours on a gallon of gasoline. It uses a 
low ratio of oil to gasoline, the lubricant 
being mixed directly with the fuel. 
Attached to the filler cap is a specially 
designed measuring cup for oil. 

The unit is sprayproof, waterproof 
and rainproof, the carburetor and igni- 
tion mechanism being enclosed in metal. 
It can be carried freely without danger 
of leakage with a full tank of gasoline, 
ready to run. The motor can be started 
while swung up out of the water on a 
hinge. This permits starting it before 
casting off the boat — a feature of great 
value in water where the boat is exposed 
to winds or current. 

The Clarke motor uses battery igni- 
tion, employing the same system found 
in motor cars. The battery also provides 
current for the Clarke patented light 
which is installed directly on the bat- 
tery. This gives the light now required 
by the government on small boats. | 
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Johnson Outboards for 1938 


“Sea Horse” is a name to conjure with 
in the outboard motor field, and the 
title is inextricably bound up with the 
name of Johnson, a pioneer in out- 
boards who built his first motor sixteen 
years ago. Today, Johnson Motors, of 
Waukegan, Illinois, is turning out nine 
standard outboard motor models, rang- 
ing from a tiny “‘flyweight” single 
cylinder job to the impressive 22 horse 
power twin so often used to compete in 
breath-taking outboard races. 

Because it is new, because it is the 
lightest motor ever built by Johnson, 








Three models of the famous Johnson Sea Horse 
outboard motors. Left to right: the alternate firing 
twin, 9.3 hp.; the light weight twin, 4.2 hp.; and 
the new Model’ MS light weight single, 1.1 hp. 


because, despite its diminutive size, it 
will drive a canoe or light fishing boat 
from five and a half to six miles an 
hour, because it is within the reach of a 
modest pocket book, the “flyweight”’ 
Sea Horse Mode MS single — ‘‘the 
motor that starts with a touch and 
runs all day on a smell of gas’ — is of 
particular interest to the outboard 
enthusiast who visits the Motor Boat 
Show this year. 

This motor develops 1.1 N.O.A. 
certified brake horse power at 4000 
r.p.m., but weighs only 17 pounds. It 
has a quiet underwater exhaust, and a 
full pivot reverse so that the boat can 
be driven in any direction. The die 
castings generally used in the construc- 
tion are made by a special process 
which greatly increases their strength 
and toughness. Furthermore, the special 
aluminum alloys used are remarkably 
resistant to salt water corrosion, and 
this resistance is further promoted by a 
special factory process after machining. 

Companion to the ‘“‘flyweight”’ Sea 
Horse is the De Luxe Model MD-38, 
of the same size and power. The de luxe 
features include a fully enclosed, stream- 
lined power head, with solid cast 
aluminum gasoline tank; quick spark 
plug accessibility; synchro-control (7.e., 
spark and throttle on one lever); real 
float feed carburetor, and a ‘‘ Ready- 
Pull” starter, ready to go whenever 
you are. Here again is found the exclu- 


A large and a small Johnson Sea Horse. Left, the 
DeLuxe single cylinder, 2.1 hp., weighing only 38 
lbs., and, right, Model PO, an opposed twin with 
30 cubic inches displacement, rated at 22 hp. 
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sive Johnson feature of underwater ex- 
haust combined with full pivot reverse. 

Besides these two midgets, there are 
seven other models, each one a highly 
perfected motor designed for a par- 
ticular kind of performance. Model 
LS-38, the popular light single in- 
troduced in 1937, is continued in 
improved form, and Model DS-38 has 
the same power (2.3 hp. at 4000 r.p.m.) 
but has a streamlined power head, cast 
aluminum gasoline tank, and Ready- 
Pull starter. 

There are five twin-cylinder models, 
starting with Sea Horse Model 210, an 
opposed firing motor now carrying a 
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The Lightwin, a family 
motor for rugged use. 
Right, cut away model 
showing details of Evin- 
rude centrifugal pump 





rating of 3.5 hp. at 3000 r.p.m. This is a 
rugged, heavy duty engine, of which 
thousands are in service. Both the 
well-known Model LT-38 alternate 
firing light twin, and its companion 
de luxe motor, Model DT-38 of the 
same power, are with us again with a 
number of improvements in detail. 
More of these two models were sold in 
1937 than any one model in previous 
Johnson history. 

Then there is the larger alternate 
firing twin, Model KA-38, which devel- 
ops 9.3 hp. at 4000 r.p.m.; and, finally, 



























Evinrudes for any service. Above, the 
Fishinrude Kit for carrying engine and 
tackle. Below, the Lightfour, which weighs 
59 pounds, delivers 9.2 hp. at 4000 r.p.m. 





the largest Sea Horse, Model PO-80 
opposed twin motor of 30 cubic inches 
piston displacement, developing 22 
N.O.A. certified brake horse power at 
4000 r.p.m. 

That completes the Standard Sea 
Horse line, but there are, in addition, 
the two special racing motors as in 1937, 
viz.: Model KR-80, 14 cubic inch Class 
A; and Model SR-80, 20 cubic inch 
Class C; with prices unchanged. 


Evinrude and Elto 1938 
Outboards 


These two well-known trade names, 
under the house flag of Outboard 
Marine & Manufacturing Company, of 
Milwaukee, combine an imposing array 
of outboard motors at this year’s Motor 
Boat Show. 


1938 Evinrude Weedless Fisherman model 
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A rugged, powerful, economical outboard (left) 
is the Elto Ace, 1.8 certified hp. Right, the 





The new Ranger, weigh- 
ing only 16 Ibs. Left, 
enclosed flywheel of the 
new Evinrudes. The tank 
surrounds the flywheel 


Evinrude is showing eight models, 
and four important features character- 
ize every motor carrying the Evinrude 
name in 1938. Hooded Power offers the 
double advantage of fine appearance 
and protection from the weather. 
Sealed underwater silencing provides 
the maximum in quiet operation and 
increases ease of starting. Centrifugal 
pumps, which are free from wear, pro- 
vide clogproof, trouble-free cooling at 
every motor speed. And each motor 
gives the comfort of Co-Pilot relief 
steering — the mechanical hand ‘that 














takes the helm to hold a steady course 
when the operator lets go. Other minor 
features have been incorporated in the 
motors this year and each motor 
possesses those individual features best 
suited to the uses for which it is de- 
signed. 

A new model, the 1.1 hp. Ranger, 
leads the 1938 exhibit. This fully 
equipped, easily portable motor weighs 
only 16 pounds, and develops its full 
rated horse power at 3750 r.p.m. The 
Streamflow tank is an integral part of 
the power head and entirely surrounds 
the flywheel, giving added protection 
from human contact with moving parts. 

The seven other models include sev- 
eral old friends of the outboard frater- 
nity. In order of size, they are: The 
Sportsman, 2 hp. at 3500 r.p.m. Three 
Twins: Sportwin, 3 hp. at 3500 r.p.m.; 
the Fisherman, 4.7 hp. at 3750 r.p.m.; 
and the Lightwin, also of 4.7 hp. at 
3750 r.p.m. Three Fours: the Lightfour, 
weighing only 59 pounds, with 9.2 hp. 
at 4000 r:p.m.; the Sportfour, ideal for 
V-bottom boats, with 16.2 hp. at 4000 
r.p.m.; and the Speedifour, 33.4 hp. at 
4000 r.p.m. 

In addition to the standard models, 
Evinrude builds three special.racing 
jobs: Midget, a twin-cylinder motor 
weighing only 38 pounds; Speeditwin, 
30 cubic inch displacement; and the 
‘€460,”’ 60 cubic inch displacement. 

Four Eltos in the popular price 
range are on exhibition, and carry on 
the Evinrude tradition of quality and 
strong construction. 

The Elto Pal last year made record 
breaking sales, and this year appears 
again with added power, now rating 
1.1 N.O.A. certified brake horse power 
at 3750 r.p.m. This little but powerful 
motor weighs only 14 pounds, one of the 
lightest outboards on the market, and 
will drive boats of good size up to 6 


The Neptune single-cylinder outboard motor 
(left) delivers 1.2 horse power on a weight of 17 
pounds. It is a product of the Muncie Gear Works 


Right, the new light weight outboard, weighing 
less than 11 pounds, announced by the Clarke 
Engineering Company. It has many new features 


miles per hour. It has the super mag- 
neto, floodproof carburetor, and two- 
stage centrifugal water pump found on 
much more expensive models. As a 
tempting bait to fishermen, and as an 
adjunct to Pal, the Fishinrude Kit has 
been created, which stows Pal and has 
as well ample room for three fishing 
rods, reels, and 17-inch long tackle kit 
— everything one needs for the day’s 
fishing. 

There are three other Elto models. 
The Ace weighs 2214 pounds with 1.8 
hp. at 3500 r.p.m. Ace is a husky motor 
at low cost, with fully streamlined gear 
housing, giving greater speed perform- 
ance, sealed underwater silencing, su- 
per-magneto ignition, floodproof car- 
buretion, and other exclusive Elto 
features. 

Next, Handitwin provides a satisfy- 
ing combination of light weight, ample 
power, and low price, for a wide range 
of uses. Rated horse power has been 
increased to 2.8 hp. at 3500 r.p.m., from 
2.5 hp. last year. Although this motor is 
the lightest twin model built, there has 
been no sacrifice of sturdiness in con- 
struction. 

Last of the line is the world renowned 
Speeditwin which has maintained its 
popularity through the years. Develop- 
ing over 20 horse power, this motor 
delivers speeds up to 35 miles an hour; 
although it is of 30 cubic inches piston 
displacement, it is easy to start by 
virtue of its super-magneto, auto-type 
carburetor, and compression release. 

Since its introduction on the smallest 
4-cylinder model, the Evinrude Simplex 
Starter has brought a new starting ease 
to outboard motoring. Now Evinrude 
advances the popularity of this feature 
by offering a modified Simplex on its 
low cost Sportsman and Sportwin mod- 
els. These new starters eliminate the 
need for manual coiling of a separate 
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starting cord at only a small additional 
cost to the price of the motor on 
which they are applied. With this 
unique attachment the operator merely 
pulls the ever-ready starting grip that 
projects from the starter drum. 


Two New Neptune Outboards 


Muncie Gear Works, of Muncie, In- 
diana, have added two new outboard 
motors to the Neptune line this year. 
As they come in a popular power and 
price field, they should be of immense 
interest to the “‘outboard yachtsman.’’ 

The first of these is a light (17- 
pound) 1.2 horse power single, designed 
especially to delight the heart of the 
fisherman. It is of rugged construction 
and has a number of improved features; 
among them a streamlined hood, com- 
bination air-and-water cooling system, 
semi-weedless propeller, underwater ex- 
haust, and a Monel metal shaft of 
sufficient length to keep the propeller 
well submerged. It will throttle down to 
a speed which barely gives steerage 
way, or can be stepped up to a point 
which will move a good sized boat at a 
surprising rate of speed. 

The other addition to the Neptune 
family is the 9 hp. Neptune “ Alternate 
Fire”? Twin, which provides two power 
impulses for each revolution of the 
crankshaft. This feature, brought to 
perfection in this model, insures a 
smooth flow of power, easier starting, 
and a quieter and longer lasting motor. 

The four standard models of the past 
will also be in the family, with various 
refinements over last year. These are 
the 2 hp. Neptune “‘Single’’; the de- 
pendable 4 hp. “Junior Twin” ; the 6 hp. 
“Improved Twin”; and the powerful 
16 hp. “‘ Master” for particularly heavy 
duty. 


From a photograph by M. Rosenfeld 
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Fitted with the Bendix Marine engine control equipment, giving great flexibility, is “La Gonave,” a 70-foot twin-screw cruiser built by a.c.f. 


New Matched Driving Units 
in Monel Metal 


Naval architects, boat owners and 
builders are sure to find practically any 
type of Monel accessories or equipment 
they may want to examine in Interna- 
tional Nickel’s exhibit in Booth 1. 

If it’s a question of fastenings, Monel 
screws, bolts and nails of every size 
and shape are to be found, including 
Monel cut nails of the type now being 
used by Eastern boatbuilders for plank 
festenings to reduce labor costs. Those 
who are looking for a strong, corrosion- 
resisting tank for fuel or water will find 
an 8-gallon example of the cylindrical 
Monel tanks which are being produced 
in standard sizes by automatic electric 
seam welding. 

If it’s a matter of making a spick and 
span galley, the new combination 
Monel sink and fluted drainboard, 
measuring 25’ long x 21’’ deep, is dis- 
played for the first time. These drawn 
and seamless units are being made as a 
regular production item by the Parsons 
Company. For laying out more modest 
galleys and dressing up old ones, there 
are two types of one piece, drawn Monel 
bowls which sell for a very modest figure. 

The feature which will most interest 
power boatmen, however, is the high- 
strength, matched driving unit of Monel 
which has been developed to minimize 
the dangers of damage to shaft or 
propeller. The unit consists of a Monel 
shaft having the same properties as the 
shafts used in such racing boats as 
Notre Dame and Tops II, with a Monel 
propeller to match the mechanical 
properties and to prevent corrosion of 
the shaft. Monel propellers of this type, 
in all sizes from 8 inches diameter up, 


are also made to match Monel shafts 
already in service. 

A new 16-page book, ‘‘Seagoin’— 
from Stem to Stern,” recently published 
by International Nickel, is a practical 
book of information and service ac- 
counts on Monel equipment, complete 
with tables of data for the more techni- 
cally minded yachtsman and _boat- 
builder. 


Kelvin-White Navigational Aids 


The Kelvin-White booth, in its usual 
space on the third floor, is again filled 
with a great variety of instruments for 





Pilot house of “‘La Gonave.” To right and left of 
compass are the engine transmission controls that 
give positive operation under all conditions 
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navigating the boat, and kindred prod- 
ucts, some of them new and others 
tried and tested in many years of service 
all over the world. 

The Kelvin-White spherical compass 
occupies a prominent place in the 
exhibit which it has earned through 
continued popularity on both yachts 
and commercial vessels. Steadiness and 
visibility are its principal features. 
Several examples of the various types of 
binnacles designed for all kinds of ves- 
sels are also shown. © 

Part of the booth is devoted to a 
varied line of direction finders, which 
are fast becoming almost standard 
equipment on all properly outfitted off- 
shore cruising boats. 

Among the Kelvin-White instru- 
ments new at the Show is the Alnor 
anemometer, a small, compact, portable 
unit which tells the strength of the wind 
accurately and without requiring any 
calculation. — 

A display showing the action and 
operation of a Kenyon Marine Speed- 
ometer is on exhibit in this booth, along 
with other Kenyon instruments. Logs, 
depth gauges and other world renowned 
products of Thomas Walker & Son, of 
England, are also shown. 


The Texaco Exhibit 


Located in its customary island posi- 
tion, and occupying six booths, from 77 
to 83, opposite the north bank of eleva- 
tors on the third floor at the 1938 
Motor Boat Show, the Texas Com- 
pany stages another of its interesting 
exhibits. 

Safety at sea, particularly in its rela- 
tion to the correct lubrication of en- 
gines, will again be a feature, and visi- 
tors may make themselves comfortable 
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A Texaco Mailport on the inside route to Florida. The Municipal Yacht Pier at Norfolk, Va., has been turned into an attractive park 


in chairs. and lounges provided for that 
purpose while discussing their cruising 
and lubrication problems. 

Dramatic photographic murals deco- 
rate the exhibit, showing pictorially the 
Cruising and Technical Information 
Bureaus, Texaco Cruising Charts, Tex- 
aco Mailports, nationwide distribution 
and other services the company offers 
to the boating public. A huge life buoy 
forms the central part of the exhibit, 
and a reproduction of the funnel of one 
of Texaco’s great: fleet of tankers deco- 
rates one end. 

Applications for copies of the 1938 
Texaco Cruising Charts will be taken at 
the Show. The new charts will be ready 
for distribution in the early spring, and 
are now seven in number, the Gulf 
Coast having been added to the set to 
meet increased interest in cruising these 
waters. 


A Ship to Shore Telephone 


The new radio telephone for small ves- 
sels, which looks and acts like the fa- 
miliar telephone ashore, even to the 
tinkling telephone bell, is featured in 
the Western Electric Company exhibit. 
The new 50-watt model, on display for 
the first time during the Show, incor- 
porates several improvements in auto- 
matic control which makes the experi- 
ence of telephoning to or from a boat 
cruising along the coast as simple as 
calling the corner drug store from one’s 
home. 

The equipment includes a radio 
transmitter and radio receiver mounted 
on a single frame which may be at- 
tached to a bulkhead, shelf or other con- 
venient place on a yacht; also a com- 
bination telephone instrument and 
control unit. This latter device may be 


placed in any convenient location 
aboard the vessel, such as in the wheel- 
house or in the owner’s stateroom, with 
a small flexible cable connection to 
transmitter-receiver equipment. In this 
compact device are incorporated a 
master control switch, a volume con- 
trol knob, an indicator lamp and a 
switch for changing to the ship-to-ship 
or Coast Guard frequencies. 

Voice control of the carrier, a feature 
of the new equipment, makes operation 
so simple that it is necessary only to 
remove the familiar hand set from its 
cradle and begin talking. 

The standard 12-, 32- or 110-volt 





The new marine radio telephone equipment of 
the Western Electric Company, designed for 
installation in yachts and coastwise vessels 
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direct current to be found aboard 
yachts and other small vessels may be 
employed as power supply through the 
medium of a compact rotary converter, 
which furnishes 115 volts alternating 
current to the equipment. 

Control and operation of the equip- 
ment has been so simplified that spe- 
cially trained personnel is not required. 
The person receiving or originating a 
call can himself operate the equipment 
and carry on the conversation. Regula- 
tions of the Federal Communications 
Commission permit the operation -of 
radio telephone equipment in the ma- 
rine service by persons holding a radio 
telephone third-class operator’s license. 
The owner, the captain or a member of 
the crew may obtain this license by 
passing an examination prescribed by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, requiring familiarity with the 
operation of this type of equipment 
and only an elementary knowledge of 
the radio laws and regulations. No 
knowledge of the radio telegraph code 
is required. 


The Sea Steel Display 


In Booth 59, on the third floor of the 
Grand Central Palace, is the exhibit of 
the General Alloys Company, of Bos- 
ton, Mass. Here the company invites 
the yachting public to inspect the ma- 
rine fittings and products manufactured 
of its Sea Steel, described as a super- 
stainless steel designed particularly for 
use in salt water. Sea Steel is a non- 
magnetic solid chrome nickel alloy 
said to be twice as strong as brass or 
bronze and stronger than any other 
metal which is adapted for use afloat. 
A number of ingeniously designed fit- 
tings are on display. 
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A new course protractor by Perkins 
Marine Lamp Company. Below, this 
turning mark racing buoy, with flag 
attached, will be a boon to race 
committees all over the country 


' 





Goodrich Cutless Bearings 


Included in this year’s exhibit by Lucian 
Q. Moffitt, Inc., Akron, Ohio, national 
distributors of the well-known Goodrich 
Cutless bearings, is a unique testing 
machine showing several types of bear- 
ings in actual operation under typical 
service conditions. 

Visitors at the Show may observe 
the actual effects of sand and grit on 
bearings and shafts. The machine con- 
sists of a tank filled with sandy water in 
which a shaft is operated by an electric 
motor. The shaft is carried in three 
different type bearings, one of which is 
a rubber Cutless bearing. A section of 
each bearing is cut away so that the 
condition of both shaft and bearing may 
be easily seen. The sand is prevented 
from settling by means of several motor 
driven agitators placed along sides of 
the tank. The purpose of this demon- 
stration is to show how the rubber 
surface of the Cutless bearing prevents 
scoring of the shaft by foreign material. 

This exhibit also includes a full size 
model of the stern of a boat to illustrate 
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the method of bearing installation. In 
addition, there is a complete display of 
various sizes and types of Cutless bear- 
ings showing them installed in stern 
bearings and as separate units. 

The Moffitt Corporation has just 
issued a new 60-page book which gives 
complete engineering data and describes 
the principle of operation, uses and 
applications of these increasingly popu- 
lar water-lubricated, gritproof propeller 
shaft bearings. The book contains com- 
plete tabular data, many drawings and 
diagrams showing stern bearing and 
strut designs as applied to various 
types of small boats and large vessels. 


Merriman Fittings and Gadgets 


Merriman Brothers, of Boston, well- 
known makers of fine yacht blocks, are 
showing a complete and varied assort- 
ment of all kinds of deck and rigging 
equipment for all sizes of yachts, from 
dinghies to Cup defenders. 

Of outstanding interest in the exhibit 
is a display showing the details of 
Merriman’s newly developed complete 
rigging service. Various methods of 
attaching fittings to Korodless and 
galvanized wire rope are shown. Com- 
plete stocks of these materials are car- 
ried at all times and all the standing 
and running rigging required for any 
boat can be made up and assembled 
within the Merriman shops. 

There are also working displays of 
a new roller reefing gooseneck and the 
Semlock clew outhaul which have been 
enthusiastically received during the 
past season. Other goosenecks shown 
are the standard plate, single band 
and two-band types. 

Outstanding among several types of 
backstay gear are the so-called High- 
field levers, which originally were of the 
fixed pivot type but now are made with 
sliding pivots. Several other sliding 
backstay arrangements are also on view. 

A new two-speed deck winch has been 
rushed to completion for the Show. 
It handles wire rope and works at high 
speed when the handle is operated 
clockwise and at low speed, with great 
power, when operated counter-clockwise. 


Tank for demonstrating the properties of the water- 
lubricated Goodrich Cutless Bearings, exhibited 
by L. Q. Moffitt, Inc. of Akron, Ohio 
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Perkins Has Many New Gadgets 


The Perkins Marine Lamp & Hardware 
Corporation, better known by the 


- trade-mark “Perko,” features at its 


third floor booth several new items 
among its usual stock of marine hard- 
ware. 

The metal counterbalanced wind 
pennant introduced by Perko last 
year has been improved by adding a 
horizontal vane attached to the top 
edge of the vertical vane and giving 
the helmsman a more distinct impres- 
sion of the exact angle of the pennant. 

Another interesting item is an im- 
proved course protractor. The degree 
markings are large and distinct and the 
short end of the arm has been brought 
out to the degree marks to show a re- 
verse course if desired. On the arm are 
three nautical mile scales for the various 
sizes of government charts. 

A sensible development is also shown 
in the race course marker buoy ‘espe- 
cially made for the purpose. It consists 
of a galvanized steel conical buoy with a 
flagpole socket on: the top and a large 
handle for picking it up after the races. 
These buoys are made in two sizes. 
ie Other items include a spring brass 
boathook holder and the regular line 
of Perko lamps, stoves, heaters and 
hardware. 


Michigan Propellers 


The new Michigan Aqua-Master pro- 
peller is being exhibited at the booth 
of the Michigan Wheel Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. This is a new 
design, made available early in 1937, 
which has proved extremely popular 
with boatmen. 

The helical planing machine is again 
shown in operation, machining the 
driving face of a propeller pattern. This 
machine aroused so much interest 
last year that its exhibition in the 1938 
Show was a foregone conclusion. 

Another exclusive Michigan feature 
is the pitch block boring equipment. 
It is well known that errors in boring 
have been the source of many inac- 
curacies in propeller. manufacture and 
the display of this method of boring is 
of great interest. 

The third feature is the propeller re- 
pair equipment, fully protected by pat- 
ent, as are the devices just mentioned. 











This type of equipment is used by the 
parent company and by fourteen of its 
service stations for the repair and serv- 
icing of propellers. 

In addition, the company displays a 
number of its products, consisting of 
various types of propellers. 


Woolsey Paints 


The C. A. Woolsey Paint & Color Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., makers of the famous 
‘““Woolsey” and ‘‘New Jersey”’ line of 
marine paints and varnishes, is again 
among the large space exhibitors at the 
Motor Boat Show. 

Even more pretentious than last year, 
the exhibit now occupies Booths 26. and 
27, and boat owners should bring their 
individual painting problems to the 
specialty men who will be in attendance 
throughout the duration of the Show. 


Maxim Silencers 


Full sized silencers, and models built to 
scale, are displayed by the Maxim 
Silencer Company, of Hartford, Conn. 
These devices are built of cast iron and 
also of sheet steel, welded together, and 
are designed for use with both 2- and 
4-cycle engines and for installation 
either vertically or horizontally. They 
not only silence the exhaust but care 
for any sparks and are so designed 
that heavy carbon deposits will not 
impair their efficiency. 

The full sized examples on display 
range in size from 114” to 4” inlet and 
exhaust diameters, those which are 
shown by models being much larger. 

Probably the most interesting feature 
of the exhibit is the SC testing device. 
This consists of a full sized 3’’ SC 
silencer, mounted on top of a small box 
containing a motor and a fan. The si- 
lencer is a cutaway model, both the 
outside shell and the inside cone being 
partially cut away, the steel being re- 
placed with celluloid. The fan in the 
box below produces a stream of air 
which passes through the silencer. 
Sawdust, introduced into the air stream 
before it enters the silencer, permits 
observation of the device. One can see 
the sawdust whirling around inside of 
the silencer before it is finally dropped 
into the dust collector, and note clearly 
how well these devices work. 


THE MOTOR 


Willis Company Celebrates 
Golden Jubilee 


Fifty years of service in the marine 
equipment field is marked for the E. J. 
Willis Company with the arrival of the 
year 1938. ‘“‘Established 1888” is recog- 
nized as part of the Willis trade mark, 
and identifies the company as one of the 
oldest establishments in the entire ma- 
rine field. 

The Willis organization takes pride 
in its record of achievement, in pro- 
ducing and marketing hardware and 
equipment of progressive design and 
construction, which has contributed ma- 
terially, over the years, to the comfort 
,and safety of the sport of yachting. 

To attempt to give even a general 
description of the many items exhibited 
at the Willis booth in the Show, would 
be impossible in the space allotted here. 
We can only glance at a few of them, 
such as: 

A new galley range, designed to meet 
the demand for a clean, safe, and prac- 
tical up-to-date range using the alcohol 
pressure principle and having really 
adequate cooking facilities and an 
oven. 

An automatic gas water heater, 
which is compact, efficient, and com- 
plies with the latest rules of the Marine 
Committee of the National Fire Protec- 
tive Association. 

A non-electric water pressure system, 
developed in response to a demand 
from, of all places, the trailer industry, 
and which is now available for yachts 
and small cruisers. It consists of a 
compact, nickel plated pressure pump, 
complete with gauge, relief valve, shut- 
off valve and swivel bracket. Pressure 
produced by the pump is stored in the 
regular fresh water tank, and is utilized 
to force the water to all the faucets in 
service. 

Also, there are the Young crankless 
window and windshield fittings which 
simplify the windshield problem and 
offer weatherproofing qualities that 
will be appreciated by the boat owner 
who has to reckon with considerable 
loose water flying around. 


A convenient alcohol range for marine use which 
is manufactured by the E. J. Willis Company, of 
New York. Its facilities are adequate 
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White rubber bow fenders, left, for 
protecting the stemhead of small 
boats, and a new water pressure 
pump are among the gadgets shown 
by the E. J. Willis Company 





Columbian's Display 


For more than 30 years, the Columbian 
Bronze Corporation, of Freeport, L. [., 
has been developing and producing 
propellers and quality accessories for 
the marine industry. This year the 
corporation is again in its regular booth 
on the third floor of the Show. Here it 
displays Columbian propellers in sev- 
eral distinct types. 

Last year Columbian exhibited for 
the first time a complete stock of Monel 
metal propellers. These are shown again 
this year and attention is called to the 
fact that the makers have a large stock 
of Monel rod, so that shafts and propel- 
lers may come from the same establish- 
ment, completely machined and fitted. 

Other Columbian products on display 
are visible intake water strainers, worm 
type steerers, rudders, struts and skegs. 
A new product is the Columbian elec- 
tric toilet, which has no motor nor 
moving parts in the toilet room. Motor 
and pump may be placed near the 
engine and out of the way. These oper- 
ate on 6-, 12-, 32- and 110-volts. 
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An electric capstan for motor boats, with wildcat, 


exhibited by the American Engineering Company 


Appliances of the American 
Engineering Company 


The American Engineering Company 
has been closely allied with the marine 
industry for 80 years, and yachtsmen, 
designers, and builders have always 
been impressed by the dependability 
and simplicity of design and operation 
displayed in A-E-Co auxiliaries. The 
design and construction of A-E-Co 
yachting equipment has grown naturally 
out of years of experience in developing 
deck machinery for commercial and 
naval vessels. 

Special emphasis has always been 
given to those features which make for 
seagoing reliability, but the American 
Engineering Company has neyer forgot- 
ten that one purpose of yacht machinery 
is to increase pleasure in cruising. Con- 
sequently, its yacht equipment is not 
only reliable, but is also easy to operate, 
has ample reserve capacity, and is 
graceful and trim in appearance. 

Among other equipment exhibited by 
this company at the Motor Boat Show 
this year are the following: windlasses, 
adapted to boats from 45 to 60 feet 
(Types 1-J, OD, and 1-A) and from 60 
to 80 feet (Types 2-C, 2-T and 2-E): 

Size 1 Type J is a double action hand 
windlass, interesting in that both 
strokes of the lever are used in raising 
the anchor. 

Size O Type D is the smallest electric 
windlass on the market. It is a powerful, 
compact little machine, operated from 
a snap switch on the barrel. 

Size 1 Type A is an electric windlass 
especially designed for motor boats. 
It is as easy to operate as the starter on 
an automobile since the current is 
turned on by simply stepping on a 
button. 

Motor boat electric windlass, Size 2, 
Type C, also operates by stepping on a 
button. This machine has a cam-opera- 
ted, self-contained brake and provision is 
made for hand operation when necessary. 

Size 2 Type T is extremely popular 
with owners because of its neat appear- 
ance, compact design and great power. 
The wildcats are close-centered, making 
it possible to install the windlass easily, 
well up in the bow of the boat. 


Size 2 Type E windlass has simple and 
graceful lines, which add to the appear- 
ance of any yacht. This machine is 
totally enclosed, compact and power- 
ful, and has ample reserve power for 
emergencies. 

The complete A-E-Co line includes 
equipment for motor boats and other 
types of yachts, up to the largest in 
size. Hand steerers, electric steerers, 
electro-hydraulic steerers; remote re- 
verse’ controls, capstan windlasses, 
worm geared electric windlasses; boat 
and sail hoists, chain stoppers, are only 
some of the many products available. 





A double action hand windlass. An- 
chor is lifted on both strokes of lever. 


Below, self locking hand davit winch 
attached to davit. Both are shown by 
the American Engineering Company 






Doherty's Exhibit 


Space 131 is occupied by Doherty’s 
Marine Equipment Service, a new com- 
pany formed for the purpose of serving 
the marine trade. It displays Stewart- 
Warner recording instruments, includ- 
ing temperature gauges, oil gauges, 
pressure gauges, gas gauges, ammeters, 
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etc., as well as tachometers and other 
equipment. Instrument panels of sev- 
eral forms are shown. In addition, there 
are Mallory ignition waterproof coils, 
condensers, distributors, backfire traps 
and carburetors. Schebler Carburetor 
Company’s products are also being 
exhibited. 

The new company, founded by Mr. 
Doherty, will sell and service only 
nationally known products, built ac- 
cording to marine specifications and, so 
far as possible, of brass and hermetically 
sealed to prevent salt water corrosion. 


Hardware and Gears 


A showing of the products of the Bos- 
ton Gear Works by the Bronx Hard- 
ware & Supply Company may be seen 
in Booth 58. Boston Gears are used 
extensively in modern boat and engine 
construction. 

Other outstanding manufacturers 
whose lines are displayed by this exhibi- 
tor include Dupont’s Dulux, Whitlock 
Manila rope, Hazard stainless steel 
rigging wires, Viking paints, Perkins 
galvanized and brass hardware. The 
Bronx Hardware & Supply Company 
distributes marine products throughout 
Greater New York, Long Island, West- 
chester and Lower Connecticut. 


The Sperry Top-Sider 


In addition to the Top-Sider shoe for 
yachtsmen, the sole of which grips the 
most slippery deck without marking it, 
the Sperry Shoe Company, of New 
Haven, Conn., is introducing several 
new items at the Show. 

There is a complete line of men’s 
leather sport shoes in various models 
with the white Top-Sider sole. Then 
there is the new pilot model boot which 
is extremely light in weight, averaging 
but three and three-quarters pounds per 
pair. They are full length, with a strap 
to attach to the belt, and yet can be 
rolled up into such small compass that 
a boot may be put into a side pocket of 
a street suit coat. They may be turned 
inside out for rapid drying and are 
designed so that the wearer may step 
out of the cockpit on to the deck with- 
out any binding or discomfort. They 
have the white Top-Sider sole and are 
to be worn over sneakers or street 
shoes. Yachtsmen who have seen them 
approve them highly. 

Also displayed are the fishing waders, 
full length, with white Top-Sider sole, 
and the woodsman’s model, a conven- 
tional rubber shoe with leather upper. 


Pettit Marine Paints 


The main feature of the Pettit Paint 
Co.’s 1938 display is an attractive back- 
ground which depicts an actual boat- 


A_ Stewart-Warner tachometer 
for indicating engine revolutions 








yard scene during the spring painting 
season. By an unusual use of lights and 
transparencies, the figures in the picture 
carry on an animated conversation. 

Realizing that many individuals are 
only slightly, if at all, familiar with 
destructive marine growth and the 
havoc it can cause to the bottom of a 
boat, panels which have been sub- 
merged in the ocean for the past several 
months are shown. These panels, which 
have been exposed under the supervi- 
sion of the South Florida Test Service, 
Miami, were shipped to the Show in 
specially constructed boxes packed with 
wet sea grass to keep the growth alive, 
and are displayed in a large glass tank. 

As has been the company’s policy for 
the past few years, there will be avail- 
able to all boat owners an opportunity 
to win sufficient Pettit marine paint and 
varnish for their boat, and each will 
receive a copy of the Pettit Log Book & 
Guest Register. 

The Pettit Paint Co., Inc., whose new 
address is Belleville, N. J., specializes in 
the manufacture of high class marine 
paints and varnishes which enjoy an 
enviable reputation. The company re- 
cently moved into a new home on the 
west bank of the Passaic River. 


Bausch and Lomb Binoculars 


The Bausch and Lomb Optical Com- 
pany of Rochester, N. Y., has on display 
a complete line of binoculars from the 
2 X sport glass to the large 10 x 50 
mm. prism binocular. Telescopes rang- 
ing in power from 12.8 X to 120 X will 
also be exhibited, as well as the im- 
proved bubble sextant for 1938. 

In addition to the above, the special 
8 X 56 mm. Army model binoculars, 
developed primarily for anti-aircraft 
defense work, may be offered to the 
public in a limited quantity for the first 
time. Not more than 25 units will be 
available. This represents an overrun of 
government orders, since the glass is 
not regularly stocked or listed in the 
catalog. The brilliant images visible in 
this glass under the poorest lighting 
conditions have made it a favorite in 
the services. 

In June, 1938, a new 80 mm. binocular 
telescope will be ready for the market 
at a price considerably lower than any 
similar model. This will be a super 
instrument, carrying matched objec- 
tives, prisms, and eyepieces. With 
tripod, eyepiece container and carrying 
case, it will weigh about 75 pounds. 

Manufacturers of high quality visual 
glasses, particularly under the stringent 
requirements of the military services, 
Bausch and Lomb has earned a reputa- 
tion throughout the world, and the B & 
L product is noted for its selectivity, 
dependability, and intrinsic optical 
qualities of high merit. 


Here is the new 8 x 40 mm. prism binocular 
by Bausch and Lomb Optical Company 


Marine Hardware for All 
Purposes 


Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., of Middle- 
town, Conn., is again proving the popu- 
larity of its marine hardware, for each 
and every day finds its booth crowded 
with yachtsmen who are eager to ex- 
amine the many new gadgets on display. 

One point of interest is the fact that 
many of the larger items may be seen 
in actual operation. A boatman may 
step up to the gadget and set it in mo- 
tion, just as though it were actually 
installed on his boat. Thus he finds it 





A pair of new “All-In-One” side 

lights, and, below, a new snubbing 

winch for small boats, especially de- 

signed for handling sheets. Both are 
by Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 





possible to fill a tank and prove to him- 
self that the new Ventalarm really 
warns by its shrill whistle when there is 
danger of overflowing. This applies to 
gas, fuel or water. 

Then, too, the new anchor windlass 
represents a decided improvement on 
the ‘Little Giant’’ windlass, already 
known to boat owners. It’s there to be 
worked and operates at either high or 
low speed. 
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Chart holders for convenience in handling 
charts, shown by Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 


Sailors are welcoming the arrival of 
the W-C electric toilet, on display for 
the first time this year. It’s the result of 
careful study and experiment, and its 
simplicity of operation will prove 
especially satisfactory. 

The All-In-One Lights have not been 
overlooked, and this year a new combi- 
nation model, together with a set of 
sailing lights, is shown. All-In-One 
Lights are all electric, complete in them- 
selves, and inexpensive to operate. 

A new type navy bilge pump has 
been designed by John G. Hanna, and 
comes as a blessing to the harassed 
yachtsman who finds space at a pre- 
mium on his boat. This new pump can 
be installed flush with the deck, cockpit 
floor, or even in a locker seat. 

These are but a few of the many 
interesting and unusual gadgets shown 
in the Wilcox-Crittenden exhibition. 
Many of the old items have been re- 
designed for greater usefulness, and the 
new features will be easily recognized 
by experienced boat owners. A constant 
effort is being made by this 91-year-old 
concern to keep ahead of the demand. 

There are over 8000 items in the W-C 
Line. Naturally, only a few can be 
shown in any one exhibit. However, it is 
agreed that the display this year is one 
of the most outstanding ever attempted 
by Wilcox, Crittenden. 


Gulf Features Marine White 
Gasoline 


The Gulf Oil Company, whose Marine 
White Gasoline was introduced at last 
year’s Show, is again featuring this 
product in their exhibit. 

Moving pictures of various boating 
activities are also being shown at the 
Gulf booth. Parts of the films were 
taken at the America’s Cup Race last 
summer from Gulf service boats which 
supplied many of the spectator yachts 
with fuel, water, and supplies. These 
pictures will later be available to a 
limited number of boating organiza- 
tions and yacht clubs. 

Among several new marine products 
on display in the Gulf exhibit is a brass 
polish, said to work faster than any 
other under identical conditions. 
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A circulating water plate cooler 


by Harrison Radiator Company 


Harrison Heat Exchangers 


In the generation, transmission and ap- 
plication of power, heat is generated and 
lubrication is necessary. Whatever the 
application, lowering the oil temperature 
improves lubrication and reduces wear. 

The Harrison Radiator Division of 
General Motors Corporation exhibits 
oil coolers and heat exchangers of sev- 
eral different types. The new Harrison 
plate cooler is the result of intensive 
engineering research, backed by more 
than 25 years’ experience in producing 
heat transfer products. It is simple in 
construction, consisting of a series of 
cooling plates enclosed in a cast metal 
housing. Each plate consists of an upper 
and lower stamping of non-ferrous 
metal alloy which encloses a distributor 
strip that breaks up the oil stream and 
adds to the strength. Several of these 
plates are assembled to form the cooling 
element, the plates being placed so that 
the cooling water circulates freely over 
the exposed surfaces. The header plate is 
then added and theentire assembly is cop- 
per brazed. The unit will stand reciprocat- 
ing pressures up to 75 pounds per square 
inch and constant up to 150 pounds. 

The housings are cast in gray iron or 
bronze, depending on operating require- 
ments. The assembly provides efficient 
oil cooling in a sturdy, compact unit. 
It may be readily removed for cleaning. 

Harrison oil coolers are used with 
gasoline and Diesel engines and with 
many other applications of machinery 
in the marine field. 





Ideal Windlass Company 


The Ideal Windlass Company, in Booth 
No. 147, third floor, shows ten models 
of windlasses, capstans, boat and sail 
hoist units. Among these are last year’s 
models and several of new and interest- 
ing design. 

Among the new windlasses are two 
units, a gypsy and a capstan type to 
handle chain. These are developments 
of previous models thoroughly tested in 
actual service on a boat, and are par- 
ticularly adapted to the small yacht. 
Being only 15’ wide and 10” high, they 
take up but little room forward where 
space is valuable. The weight is only 90 
pounds. 

One of the interesting new models is 
the electric boat hoist that can handle 
tenders up to 5000 pounds. This device, 
using wire rope falls, hoists on a drum 





A new electric windlass, with gypsy head, 
made by the Ideal Windlass Company 


and raises or lowers either electrically or 
by hand. The casing of special alloy 
aluminum gives an unusually light unit 
of only 43 pounds. 

One gypsy type windlass has a meter 
attached to show pulling strength. The 
new boat hoist model also is mounted 
for demonstration. 


Sherwin-Williams Paints 


Among the many colorful and inter- 
esting exhibits is that of the Sherwin- 
Williams Company which is again of- 
fering its complete line of pleasure 
craft finishes at the Show. This display 
combines motion, atmosphere, and 
color. The atmosphere is contributed 
by the porthole aquaria mounted in the 
background which contain live fish 
and underwater vegetation; the motion 
is secured in a central unit composed of 
a tank in which float scale models of 
pleasure craft, finished with Sherwin- 
Williams materials, which revolve about 
a lighthouse. 

The Sherwin-Williams name is not 
a newcomer to the field, although its 
pleasure craft line is a modern develop- 


Boat hoist by Ideal Windlass Co. that may be 
operated either mechanically or electrically 
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ment in step with the latest discoveries 
of paint chemists in the realm of syn- 
thetic finishes. The entire line has been 
well received by boat owners and boat- 
builders. 

To visitors to its booth, the Sherwin- 
Williams Company is offering free cop- 
ies of its book Your Boat, Its Painting 

. and Care. 


Smith-Meeker Engineering Co. 


The Smith-Meeker Engineering Co., of 
New York City, manufacturers of 
Thomas pumps and electrical switch- 
boards, and sales agents for various 
electrical products, has its usual booth 
on the third floor of the Show. The 
steadily increasing interest in the elimi- 
nation of electrolysis has resulted in the 
Marine Electrolysis Eliminator occupy- 
ing a more prominent place than ever 
before in the Smith-Meeker exhibit. 

Other products on display are the 
Edison Storage Battery, United States 
Motors Company gasoline and Diesel 
generating sets, and other electrical 
specialties. 


Kwik Kalk to Stop Leaks 


Besides the well known line of Jeffery’s 
Marine Glues and Ferdico Cements, 
L. W. Ferdinand & Co., Inc., displays 
two new features in the 1938 Show. 

The first of these is Kwik Kalk, a 
material to be used in the hull seams 
of boats which have opened up under 
the sun or while laid up. The use of this 
material will eliminate the long wait for 
the planking to swell tight. For a livery 
boat, whose seams may have opened 
above the normal water line, the use of 
Kwik Kalk will prevent leakage when 
the boat is loaded with an unusual 
number of passengers. It will also keep 
the boat tight when she is first launched 
in the spring after the winter lay up. 
It is not intended to be a permanent 
seam compound but is a quick cure for 
a leaky boat. 

Another new product is Skix, an 
improved ski wax for skiing enthusiasts. 


Fishing Chairs by W. & J. Tiebout 


A complete line of many different items 
of marine hardware makes up the back- 
ground of the display of W. & J. Tie- 
bout, of New York. Interspersed among 
the old standbys such as blocks, cleats, 
shackles and turnbuckles, are new and 
improved items of equipment. 

Tiebout this year is featuring two 
models of fishing chairs, the demand for 
which is keeping step with the increas- 
ing popularity of salt water fishing. The 
Broadbill model, intended for big game 
fishing, is unusually rugged in construc- 
tion and is reénforced with castings at 
all points which are subjected to great 
strain. The Tuna model is lighter in 
weight and has no brass reénforcing 
members. Both chairs have gimballed 
rod holders and are set on swivels. 








The Lux System 


The display of Walter Kidde & Com- 
pany, makers of the Lux fire fighting 
system, includes a circular tank in 
which a model yacht is running. At 
intervals the boat is set afire and the 
blaze is later extinguished by Lux equip- 
ment without damage to the boat. 

Another interesting exhibit is a com- 
plete Lux-O-Matic set-up showing how 
the heat of a fire operates to release the 
fire extinguishing gas in sufficient quan- 
tities to kill the blaze in ten seconds or 
less. There is also a complete display of 
a full line of manual systems in various 
sizes. 

The portable extinguishers made by 
Walter Kidde & Company are also 
shown, including a number of improved 
models. In addition to the Lux carbon 
dioxide units, there is a new Kidde Pure 
Water and Anti-Freeze fire extinguisher 
which employs a carbon dioxide cart- 
ridge instead of soda and acid to gain 
immediate high pressure on the water to 
insure a long and uniform flow. This 
unit is similar to the Lux portable 
units in that it needs recharging only 
after use. 


Twin Disc Clutch Exhibit 


The entire line of reverse gears manu- 
factured by the Twin Disc Clutch 
Company, of Racine, Wis., is shown in 
Booth 123 at the Palace. The com- 
pany has recently developed two new 
marine reverse and reduction gear 
units, Models MG-100 and MG-40, 
which were especially designed for use 
with high speed Diesel engines. The 
former is designed for use with engines 
having a continuous working rating of 
100 hp. at 1200 r.p.m. and 115 hp. at 
1500 revolutions. Twin Disc Model 
MG-40 is for use with engines develop- 
ing 40 hp. at 1000 r.p.m. 

Twin Disc reverse gears are designed 
with 100 per cent reverse for heavy 
duty service where frequent and con- 
tinuous operation in reverse is re- 
quired. 

In addition to these two models, 
Model MG-160, rated for 160 hp. at 
1200 revolutions, and Model MG-60, 
designed for 60 hp. at 1200 r.p.m., are 
also on display. 


Exide Features Floating Battery 


The Electric Storage Battery Company, 
of Philadelphia, manufacturers of Exide 
batteries, features a display illustrating 
the operation of its floating battery 
system. This has been developed by 
Exide in conjunction with prominent 
naval architects and electrical engineers 
to provide an unfailing source of power 
for electrical equipment on any type of 
vessel. 

While the system is designed to take 
advantage of the important electrical 
characteristics of the Exide Ironclad 
marine battery, it also overcomes objec- 


tionable features of the series parallel 
method of charging. It does away with 
the necessity of switching, either auto- 
matically or manually, to connect the 
battery in series for discharge in the 
event of an emergency or generator 
failure; recharging is completed in a 
shorter period of time; and the heat 
liberated in the engine room by charging 
resistance is eliminated. 

In addition, the entire line of Exide 
and Exide Ironclad marine batteries is 
on display. 


iron 





A reduction gear and clutch unit 
by the Twin Dise Clutch Company 


Bludworth Finds the Way 


Radio direction finders for use on board 
small yachts are comparatively new 
among the rapidly developing aids to 
navigation. Among the pioneers in this 
field, Bludworth, Inc., has perfected a 
direction finder which has saved many a 
yacht skipper from hours of anxiety, if 
not from actual disaster. In use on 
yachts as early as the Bermuda Race of 
1936, this apparatus has been steadily 
improved and its scope has increased 
considerably. 

This year the Bludworth display will 
occupy Booth 144 and part of Booth 
145, on the third floor of the Motor Boat 
Show. 

Not only will the exhibit show the 
latest developments in direction finder 
equipment, but it will feature an actual 
trip of a miniature vessel, from Halifax 
down the Atlantic Coast to Port Arthur 
in the Gulf of Mexico. This interesting 
and instructive miniature adventure 
shows the relation of the vessel to the 
radio beacons along her course, the use 
of the beacons, and so on. 

To cap the exhibit there is also a 
preview of the ‘‘visual indicator,” the 
outstanding new development in the 
direction finder industry. 


A Laughlin Special Eye and Shackle and a Double 
Shackle Mooring Swivel. Larger arms make 
fastening the chain quite an easy matter 
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Element of the water plate cooler 


by Harrison Radiator Company 


Laughlin Exhibits New Hardware 
Specialties 


The Thomas Laughlin Company, of 
Portland, Maine, hardware manufac- 
turers, is displaying its goods this year 
in a booth built around two replicas of 
the famous Portland Head light. 

Of special interest to yachtsmen and 
seaplane pilots is a new patented boat 
hook called the Grabit, which automati- 
cally makes the craft fast to whatever 
object is caught. This is described in 
detail in Yacutine’s Waterfront News 
Section. Other interesting items are two 
newly designed drop forged mooring 
swivels. One is an eye and shackle type; 
the other a shackle and shackle. In the 
former, the eye is absolutely clear, the 
rivet of the swivel being in the jaw end. 
The latter is so designed that the arms 
are long and strong enough to make 
fastening to the chain an easy matter 
with no crowding. The shackle and 
shackle is entirely new, and will make 
the attachment of mooring buoys, and in- 
deed between all objects where a swivel 
is desired, easier than ever before. 

The Thomas Laughlin Company is 
also adding a number of items in its 
brass line to the drop forged list. There 
are on display drop forged bronze eye 
bands, chain plates and rowlocks, be- 
sides the shackles and turnbuckles. 
These items are highly polished and are, 
of course, much stronger than their cast 
counterparts. The price is the same as 
the latter and, accordingly, they should 
be popular. 

In addition to the above, the justly 
famous Mariner’s steerer and Mariner’s 
windlass are on display as well as other 
items of standard manufacture. 
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A Raylite model searchlight 


with lever controls 


Prescott Wilson, Inc. 


The many Show visitors interested in 
sailing are finding a haven of rest and 
relaxation in the booth of Prescott Wil- 
son, Inc., well-known yacht sailmakers. 
No sails are being shown but the com- 
fortable chairs and beautiful photo- 
graphs of racing and cruising yachts 
with sails by Wilson are a welcome 
respite from the clatter and turmoil of 
the more mechanical exhibits. 


Textile Specialties 


Four booths are required to house the 
exhibit of the American Pad & Textile 
Co., of Greenfield, Ohio. Here the com- 
pany has a comprehensive showing of its 
line in both life saving equipment and 
gear for camping and outdoor life. 
There are shown several new numbers 
in cushions, vests and other accessories 
for the boatman, and also in sleeping 
bags, ponchos, parkas, camp mats, 
duffle bags and other articles. Also on 
display are a number of rubber prod- 
ucts, including air mattresses, beach 
rafts, pillows, cushions and boats. 


Primus Stoves and a Range 


The Sandvik Saw & Tool Corporation, 
located in New York City, shows on 
the third floor of the Grand Central 
Palace the Primus line of ranges, 
heaters and lanterns for boat use. 

One of the features, the Primus Gal- 
ley Range, has a frame of heavy gauge 
stamped steel, which is hot galvanized, 
and is supplied with a railing and two 
adjustable pot holders. The tank is of 
brass, chromium plated, and the range 
is entirely rust and corrosion proof. It 
has two silent type burners, with pat- 
ented self-cleaning device and shut-off 
valves. The range uses kerosene for fuel, 
thus assuring safety as well as economy. 

In addition to the Primus line, Sand- 
vik Saw & Tool Corporation is also 
the factory representative for the Silva 
Marine Compass, which it is exhibiting. 


The Portable Light Co. 


In Booth 11, on the third floor of the 


Grand Central Palace, is the exhibit of 
the Portable Light Company, Inc., of 
New York. Here are shown the regular 
line of ‘‘Half-Mile-Ray” and ‘One- 
Mile-Ray” searchlights and also the 
new additions to the company’s prod- 
ucts. There are new styles of powerful 
hand Portable searchlights which are 
most convenient for use in camps and 
aboard outboard boats, to say nothing 
of cruisers, sailing craft and auxiliaries. 

New pilot house control models of 
searchlights range in size from 614 to 20 
inches in diameter, suitable for small 
cruisers or good sized yachts. A com- 
plete line of signal horns is included in 
the display. 





The Wintergarde portable 
fire extinguisher 


Joe’s Gears 


For thirty-two consecutive years The 
Snow & Petrelli Manufacturing Com; 
pany, of New Haven, has been making 
Joe’s Gears. 

The strong trend in recent years, 
from heavy, slow running engines, to 
lighter, high power, higher speed en- 
gines, has made the use of reduction 
gears for the proper transmission of 
power to the propeller almost a neces- 
sity in the case of many installations, 
particularly in heavy boats. To meet 
this situation effectively, it is now the 





A Primus stove by Sandvik Saw & Tool Co. and, 


right, a Joe’s enclosed reverse and reduction gear 
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practice to design reverse gear housings 
to receive combined reverse and reduc- 
tion gears in the best way to insure 
compactness, rigidity and accurate 
alignment. 

The combination of Joe’s famous 
reduction gears with Joe’s famous re- 
verse gears, into one unit, is one of the 
best types of transmission for any boat 
powered with engines whose rated speed 
is too high to swing the size of propeller 
necessary to drive the boat efficiently. 

Joe’s reduction gears are standardized 
in ratios of 2:1, 24:1, and 3:1 and are 
built in sizes to cover a wide range of 
requirements. They are designed to be 
firmly bolted to gear or clutch housing, 
and not for independent installation. 

A new line of Joe’s Gears has been 
introduced during last year, especially 
adapted for tug boats, taxi-boats, 
tenders, and any craft requiring fre- 
quent reversing and rapid backing up. 

These and other interesting features 
may be seen at Booth 61, third floor. 


C-O-Two and Pyrene Exhibit 
New Extinguishers 


Several new fire extinguisher products 
are shown by the Pyrene Manufacturing 
Company, Newark, New Jersey. 

The 1- and 1'%-quart heavy duty 
type Pyrene fire extinguishers with 
special ‘‘shock absorber”’ construction 
to withstand excessive vibration and 
fitted with specially built sturdy clamp- 
ing brackets particularly suitable for 
motor boat use are featured. Also the 
2-quart Pyrene vaporizing liquid fire 
extinguisher which is discharged by 
stored air pressure. 

Among other Pyrene products on 
display are the new Wintergarde anti- 
freeze gas cartridge type extinguisher 
for unheated locations, the new Phom- 
aire play pipe which makes foam me- 
chanically instead of chemically, and 
the familiar line of foam, soda-acid, 
anti-freeze and vaporizing liquid type 
fire extinguishers for boat, dock, ship- 
yard and factory protection. 

A complete line of carbon dioxide fire- 
fighting equipment is also exhibited, 
including C-O-Two hand portable ex- 
tinguishers in from 2 to 20 lb. sizes 
for the general protection of motor 
boats. C-O-Two systems, with manual 
and automatic operation, local and 
remote control for all size boats from 
the smallest runabout to the largest 
yacht are being demonstrated. 
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Dawn: and Fine Construction in Standardized Cruisers 


A rew weeks ago at a fall preview, we 
were looking over one of the new boats 
of a prominent builder of high class 
stock cruisers when another visitor 
came aboard and commenced to look 
around. Realizing that the reactions 
and opinions of another might be both 
interesting and informative, we lin- 
gered even though we had already com- 
pleted a thorough examination both 
inside and out. 

Our visitor had climbed aboard after 
only a perfunctory glance at the exte- 
rior of the boat, just enough to obtain a 
general impression of her profile, with 
never a thought of the quality of the 
planking job, the lines of the bottom, 
whether the screw holes were plugged 
or puttied, or any such details. Once 
aboard he surveyed the cockpit, noting 
and remarking on the pattern of the 
covering on its floor. Then he opened 
and closed one of the folding berths in 
the deckhouse, fingered the upholstery, 
felt the springs in the bunks below, 
peered into the toilet room, turned once 
around in the galley, looked at himself 
in the mirror, sat down in the helms- 
man’s seat, grasped the wheel and re- 
marked that she was a very nice boat 
but that he could do much better else- 
where. Apparently he was not con- 
cerned with any of the details of con- 
struction. The installation of the power 
plant, the spacing of the frames, the 
details of the deck construction and the 
presence or absence of floors, all of 
which could have been examined 
merely by looking in the right direction 
and lifting the engine room hatch, had 
neither interested this visitor, nor af- 
fected his opinion. 

Further conversation revealed that 
he had never owned a boat but had 
often been a guest aboard a friend’s 
power cruiser and was anxious to get 














into the game him- 
self. He had a 
pretty good idea of 
what speed he 
wanted to make, 
how many people 
he wanted to ac- 
commodate, the 
finish of the hard- } 
ware, and some no- 3 
tion of the layout 
which would best 
suit his needs. But, 
the condition of his 
prospective boat 
after a year, five 
years or ten years, 
and the amount of 
repair and upkeep 
work necessary 
never entered his 
head. In fact, he 
seemed to be to- 
tally unmindful of 
the fact that well 
built boats twenty and thirty years old 
are still going strong and that the best 
builders today are turning out products 
with a similar life expectancy. 

That so few first boat buyers realize 
that just a little more paid out at the 
start can mean the difference between a 
very mediocre and a very good job of 
boat building, has been the despair of 
many of the best builders. Fortunately 
for them, however, all the buyers of new 
boats are not inexperienced owners and 
there need be no fear that the art of 
fine boat building will perish. 

Dawn Cruisers are an excellent ex- 
ample of boats which have appealed 
particularly to yachtsmen of many 
years’ experience, men who have owned 
one, two, five or more boats and have 
learned to look deeper than the surface. 
To them the individualized layouts on 





Left — An installation of 
two 150 hp. Superior 
Diesels in a Daun 82. 
A small Delco Diesel 
generating plant is located 
ahead of the engines 


Right — A half-completed 
transom set up and bolted 
to a keel. Note the husky 
hackmatack knee and oak 
transom frames 
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“ Nanuk,” one of the smaller Dawn Cruisers, is 46 feet long. She is powered with two 125 hp. Lycoming engines 


which give her a speed of 184% miles per hour 


stock hulls 46, 48, 50, 52, 55 and 60 feet 
long have apparently had a strong ap- 
peal, along with the knowledge that the 
construction features of the unseen 
parts of the finished boats are just as 
sound as the perfectly obvious parts. 
The hull form of the Dawn cruisers 
being built today was originally worked 
out in 1935 and is basically the same in 
the various lengths, which have been 
stretched out from the 46-footer in or- 
der to provide increased accommoda- 
tions. The hull, designed by a leading 
naval architect, is not extreme in any 
way and can be driven efficiently at 
either moderate or high speed. Twin en- 
gines, either gasoline or Deesel, have 
been the rule with top speeds of 15 to 20 
miles the most popular. Tonya, recently 
completed for a prominent Philadelphia 
yachtsman, however, has two 250 hp. 





Hall Scott Invaders which push her 
along at over 26 miles per hour which 
appears to us to be plenty of speed for a 
52 footer. This boat recently made a 
new record for the passage from Atlan- 
tic City to Miami through the inland 
route. A new 60-foot Karina for Robert 
E. Tod (his third Dawn in as many 
years) is now under construction and 
will make at least 32 miles per hour 
driven by two 450 hp. Kermath Sea 
Raiders. 

As far as construction is concerned, 
we have no reason to doubt the state- 
ment that no detail of construction 
which could possibly be improved is 
overlooked in the building of Dawn 
Cruisers. 

A recent visit to the Dawn yards was 
most opportune for we were able to 
examine several boats in various stages 
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The deckhouse of a Dawn 60 footer. The door at the right leads to the navigating 


bridge 


of building. Keels of the Dawn boats 
are all shaped out of a single length of 
well-seasoned oak, even though it 
means extra expense and special ship- 
ping facilities to handle 50 and 60 foot 
timbers. The stem, also of oak, is 
notched into the keel with a special 
joint which does away with the usual 
wide open slot which develops when the 
usual straight joint opens up a bit. 
Hackmatack knees fasten together the 
stem and keel and the keel and transom. 

The frames are of steam bent white 
oak specially selected for the purpose 
and spaced on ten inch centers. Any 
frame the least bit split or cracked in 
bending is discarded, even though the 
split portion may be only a sliver and 
the planking and its fastenings would 
completely hide it. Floors extend 
through the entire length of the boat, 
are notched over and bolted to the keel 
and screwed into every frame. 

Full length clamps and bilge stringers 


_of long leaf pine extend in one piece 


from bow to stern. These are six and 
eight inches in width and have three 
fastenings in each frame. Husky knees 
fasten these members firmly to the 
double planked transom. 

A keelson extends from the bow back 
to beyond the beginning of the engine 
beds. The beds are notched into the 
floors at every frame and are over 16 
feet in length in order to distribute the 
weight and driving force of the engines 
over a wide area. Alongside the outer 
timber of the engine beds are a pair of 
sister keelsons which run the whole 
length of the boat and are set on edge. 

Most Dawn cruisersare single planked 
of long lengths of 1’’ white cedar above 
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the waterline and 1144” Philippine ma- 
hogany below the waterline. Everdur 
screws are used throughout as fasten- 
ings, and the holes finished off with 
wooden plugs. The use of white cedar 
above the waterline results in consider- 
able saving in weight and permits a 
beautifully smooth planking job which 
remains smooth and unchecked for 
years due to the relatively slight expan- 
sion and contraction of high grade 
white cedar. 

Some Dawns, including the recently 
completed 
Tonya, have 
been double 
planked to 
provide the 
ultra ultra in 
strength and 
permanence. 
Tonya has a 
layer of 14” 
cedar, covered 
by a layer of 
¥%” Philippine 
mahogany. 

Little things, 
too, have not 
been overlooked 
in making the 
Dawn cruisers 
a fine job of 
boat-building. 
The butt 
blocks, for in- 
stance, have 
little holes cut 
in each of their 
outer corners 
to drain any 
water which 





A Dawn Cruiser under construction. Note the 
long engine beds and heavy longitudinal stringers 





One of several optional arrangements of the guest 


cabin of the 52 footer tk 


might find its way to the top of them, 
on into the bilge. Over the stern, ex- 
tending about a foot above and below 
the waterline is a cast, manganese 
bronze shoe to protect the wood from 
the shock of striking floating objects. 
When this casting is let into the stem 
and painted ovér you would hardly 
know it is there. 

Getting along toward the finished 
boat, we noticed a great many fine fea- 
tures in the layout, finish, and acces- 
sories of the Dawn cruisers which are 
far fromevery- 
day occur- 
rences. The 
standard, all- 
purpose layout 
shown here has 
been very pop- 
ular, in fact, 
much more so 
than Dawn en- 
gineers thought 
possible when 
it was origi- 
nally drawn up 
along with four 
or five others. 
Its object is to 
provide thor- 
oughly com- 
fortable big 
boat accom- 
modations for 
a few people 
rather than to 
cram in as 
many upper, 
lower and fold- 
ing berths as 
possible. 


The popular all-purpose layout of the Dawn &2 footer 
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Locker 
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The after cabin and deckhouse, witi 
Mexican mahogany trim and paneling 
throughout are worthy of boats twenty 
to thirty feet longer and three or four 
times as costly. Not a single drawer or 
cupboard would be made the least bit 
larger, even if it were transferred to a 
100 footer. 

In the guest cabin forward the ac- 
cormmmodations are not quite as sumptu- 
ous but again there has been no effort to 
cram a square yard into five square 
feet. Two, three or four berths may be 
had in this cabin, depending upon how 
well acquainted the prospective guests 
may be. 

In what might be termed the stew- 
ard’s department there are several lux- 
uries rarely encountered on boats of 
this size. Among them are the real 
“ashore” size shower bath aft, with hot 
and cold water under pressure, the hot 
water heater in the galley and the new 


’ McKee refrigerator which keeps ice 


over twice as long as most sea-going ice 
boxes, and by an ingenious system 
actually freezes ice-cubes just like 
mechanical boxes. To provide for con- 
ditions at the opposite end of the ther- 
mometer, several recent Dawns have 
been equipped with heating systems 
operated by the water heater, which in 
effect makes two or three copper radia- 
tors the storage tank for the hot water. 
The most prominent features of the 
engine room outside of the engines 
themselves seemed to be the cork sound 
insulating material which lines the 
underside of the floor and the bulkheads 
forward and aft. On the Diesel boats we 
also noticed and noted a little Delco 
generating plant which burns kerosene 
or fuel oil which the Dawn people found 
down on somebody’s farm. To those 
who have gone into Diesel to get away 
from the dangers of gasoline it com- 
pletes the picture. BEACHCOMBER 





A Correction 


Ovr attention has been called to an 
unfortunate error made in these pages 
in our recent December issue. In an 
article discussing the flexible rig for 
Stars, the caption “A Luders rig witha 
new triple-roached sail made by Pres- 
cott Wilson, Inc.’”’ was incorrect. The 
sail was made by Hathaway and Reiser. 

This error is particularly regrettable 
in view of the fact that, as we have 
since learned, Hathaway and Reiser 
made during August a triple-roached 
sail, which performed very creditably 
on one of the American challengers in 
the recent Star Class World’s Cham- 
pionship Series, in the only race in 
which it was used. 
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A Short Cut for Navigators 


Tue Kenyon Instrument Company, 
which has done much to eliminate the 
“fish story” angle in tales of speeds on 
the water with their well known Ken- 
yon Speedometer, have recently an- 
nounced a gadget which greatly sim- 
plifies the mechanics and paper work 
of piloting and dead reckoning naviga- 
tion. This little instrument with a limit- 
less capacity for work and time-saving 
is known as the Kenyon Calculator. 
With it the navigator can forget all 
about scratch paper and all the more 
involved contortions of brain-twisting 
and by twirling a couple of dials read 
off in a few seconds all the required 
information on course, distance, time, 
speed, etc. 

The calculator side consists of an 
inner movable scale over an outer, fixed 
scale. We won’t attempt to describe 
here precisely how it works for, without 
having the dial to twist right in front 
of you, it is a little difficult to under- 
stand. However, it amounts to this, 
knowing either two of the three factors 
of speed, distance, and time, the un- 
known third factor can be found for a 
run of 0 to 1000 miles. It works with 
any speed up to 100 miles per hour, 
and with any number of minutes and 
hours. Calculations can be made in 
either land miles and land miles per 
hour or nautical miles and knots. 
Best of all, the directions are printed 





right on the dial so if you have the 
gadget you know how to work it. 

The other side has two functions. 
First, it is a course protractor with a 
compass card showing both degrees 
and points. With the aid of the black 
string attached at its center the pro- 
tractor gives the correct magnetic 
reading of any course you care to sail. 

The second part is a course measurer. 
To obtain the total distance of an ir- 
regular course which winds in and out 
of bays or around points and obstruc- 
tions the navigator holds the instru- 
ment on edge and rolls a brass roller 
over the chart along the course to be 
followed. The distance in nautical miles 
and fractions thereof can then be read 
directly from the instrument on which- 
ever one of three scales applies on that 


particular chart. These three scales. 


cover the requirements of most of the 
U.S. Government charts. 

The Course Calculator is made of 
celluloid and comes in an attractive 
leather case. On the protractor side 
thers is also printed a conversion table 
of lend to nautical miles, the Beaufort 
Wine: scale and other handy informa- 
tion. Altogether it ought to be a great 
labor and scratch paper saver on any 


Accessories and Equipment 


boat, and its use should keep a good 
many pencil lines off the charts. While 
not calibrated minutely enough to suit 
the needs of most predicted log race 
skippers it should provide a quick and 
easy check on their calculations. 
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“Grabit” an Improved Boat Hook 


Anyone who has ever grabbed at a 
bobbing mooring line or buoy from 
any deck more than a couple of feet 
above the waterline knows that even if 
you catch on the first grab there is 
only about a 50% chance of holding 





the consarned thing and getting it made 
fast before it slips away and out of 
reach. Any number of things can hap- 
pen, the line can jump right out of the 
end of the boat hook, a twist of the han- 
dle in the wrong direction can flip it out, 
or the boat’s headway may be just 
enough to pull boat hook and all right 
out of your hands just as you are about 
to get the mooring pennant aboard. 

The Thomas Laughlin Company, 
makers of marine hardware, have de- 
cided that in this mechanical age there 
certainly ought to be a solution to the 
boat hook problem and we believe they 
have it in their new gadget called 
““Grabit.”” 

“‘Grabit,”’ in the first place has a 
safety snap, so that once the buoy or 
mooring pennant is caught it won’t 
jump out again. That was not enough 
to solve the problem of the boat hook 
being pulled out of the wielder’s hand, 
however, so ‘‘Grabit”’ also has an eye 
into which an emergency mooring pen- 
nant is spliced. Then the moment the 
catch is made, the other end of this 
emergency pennant is made fast on 
deck, and the boat has been made fast 
to her mooring. Removing a single 
cotter pin then permits the handle to 
be removed and the boat will lie com- 
fortably on this temporary pennant 
while sails are furled, and the hook 
wielder regains his composure. The rest 
is easy. 


—l— 
A Speed Controlling Device 


ForTUNATELY for the sport of boating, 
there are few restrictions on the actual 
handling of boats. Only at an occasional 
draw bridge must we stop for a red 
light, there are no restrictions on 
turning, no one way channels, and only 
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in crowded harbors is there a speed 
limit. However, there are instances of 
boat owners who for various reasons 
have established their own speed limit. 
It may be a new engine not entirely 
worked in, excessive vibration above 
a certain r.p.m. figure, a captain with 
a mania for speed which is particularly 
apparent when the owner is not on 
the bridge, or a desire to avoid the ex- 
cessive fuel consumption which results 
from high speed. 

As a very simple solution to the prob- 
lem of limiting speed to a certain maxi- 
mum r.p.m. the Barbour Stockwell Co., 
manufacturers of Reliance Tachometers 
have developed a gadget called ‘‘Speed 
Limit Control.” This instrument is a 
regular Reliance Tachometer fitted 
with a pair of contacts which close 
whenever a certain predetermined 
engine speed is reached. In closing, 
these contacts operate a solenoid ar- 
ranged to break the ignition, interrupt 
fuel supply, or operate a signal light or 
bell. The tachometer dials are marked 
in red at the desired r.p.m. figure and 
the contacts set accordingly. 


—o—_ 
Illustrated Charts of Your Cruises 


WE have noticed at various times in the 
past that one of the most interesting 
and attractive ways of preserving the 
memory and record of a cruise is to make 

















an illustrated chart of the trip. Some 
people are content to let the beauty and 
detail of such a chart speak for itself, 
while others use them as backgrounds 
for stories of heroic struggles against 
nature and the elements. 

But all yachtsmen are not artists and 
to those who can’t illustrate their own 
charts, Dennis Puleston, a master at 
both cruising and this particular form 
of art, offers his services. He has just 
returned from a round-the-world voy- 
age on a schooner, has sailed all up and 
down the Atlantic Coast, lived in Eng- 
land, the West Indies and a dozen other 
places so is well fortified with knowledge 
of the nautical atmosphere of every lo- 
cality. His specialty is detailed minia- 
ture work done in water colors, which 
unfortunately we cannot reproduce 
here. However, the examples of this 
work which we have seen have been 
very highly praised. Puleston takes the 
log of your trip, then makes an outline 
chart of the waters covered, draws in 
the course track, and then proceeds 
to paint, in water colors, as many 
little figures, and unusual places and 
incidents as you care to have. Fish, 
game, boats, and people peculiar to 
the locality may also be included. A 
detailed sketch of the vessel on which 
the cruise was made tops the chart off. 
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Maintaining Twin Engine Synchronism 


Ons of the most interesting and po- 
tentially useful gadgets we have seen 
in many months came to light a few 
weeks ago under the name of Synchro- 
Lock. This device appears to be just 
what has been needed to solve the big- 
gest single problem of twin motor in- 
stallations; namely, the constant and 
annoying sound or beat of two engines 
not quite in synchronism. 

A number of previous attempts have 
been made to solve this problem but, 








as far as we know, none have been very 
successful. In fact, about all they have 
succeeded in developing is a device 
which indicates when the engines are 
out of synchronism but does not aid 
in correcting the evil. 

Synchro-Lock operates in conjunc- 
tion with the battery ignition system 
of the two engines which seems to be 
an obvious and simple way of accom- 
plishing the purpose. Actually, the in- 
ventor found that, simple as the prob- 
lem may seem, its solution proved to 
be quite a job, although the final result 
is extremely simple in operation. 

The procedure is to first bring one 


4 engine to the desired cruising speed 


by the usual means of throttle control. 
Then the speed of the other engine is 
matched to that of the first in the same 
way. As long as the engines are out of 
synchronism the hand of the indicating 
dial jumps back and forth but as soon 
as the point of synchronism has been 
reached the hand rests motionless on 
the red mark at the left end of the dial. 
The operator then flicks the locking 
switch to the cruising position, and 
the two ignition systems are tied to- 
gether. Thus the two engines have to 
remain in synchronism. Regardless of 
sea conditions, or putting the helm 
hard over the balance of the motors 
cannot be upset. 

Of course, if an accidental jolt or 
excessive vibration changes one of the 
throttle settings that motor will receive 
either too much or too little gas, and 
act up or even stop, as a result. In 
that case the switch is thrown, unlock- 
ing the motors and they are again 
brought back into synchronism and 
relocked. 

For maneuvering which calls for 
variations and differences in the speed 
of the two motors, the Synichro-Lock is 
naturally unlocked. 

The instrument has a panel made of 
a plastic and heavy chrome trim and 
is encased in a bronze casing. All ele- 
ments which might cause compass 
deviation have~ been eliminated. The 
panel measures 314 x 514 inches and 
the case is 244 inches deep. It can 
be installed in a few hours by any 
competent ignition service man on 
any battery ignition gasoline powered 
boat. 
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Rat-a-TatT-TaT, tat-tat, or k-chunk- 
k-chunk, k-chunk; how often we have 
heard the penetrating sound of the un- 
muffled exhaust of an early rising 
lobsterman’s engine drifting across a 
half mile or so of quiet harbor waters. 
Even in the early morning it is not an 
entirely unwelcome sound — at a dis- 
tance. But bring it up close or get 
aboard the boat yourself and it is quite 
another proposition. 

Contrast those sounds to the top- 
ranking cruisers or auxiliaries today 
where the engine is not only sound- 
isolated within the boat itself, but also 
the exhaust noises are scientifically 
muffled and led outboard in a carefully 
designed exhaust system. As boats and 
their engines have progressed from a 
stage in which a trip without some kind 
of mechanical failure was the exception, 
to the present conditions under which 
mechanical difficulties are rare, builders 
and owners alike have searched for and 
developed further silencing refinements. 
The exact lines of the hull didn’t matter 
much at five to eight miles speed, but 
now, at twice to four times as fast, they 
matter a great deal; sound-proofing an 
engine wasn’t heard of when the princi- 
pal problem was to get it to run at all; 
and so it goes with exhaust lines and 
mufflers, too. 

Within the last couple of years there 
has been considerable progress in the 
development of quieter exhaust sys- 
tems. Much of it has been tied up with 
the isolation of engine noises within 
the boat, for builders and engineers 
soon found that the more engine noise 
was cut down, the more objectionable 
propeller hum, the sound of the water 
rushing by, and the exhaust became. 
Little has been accomplished in the 
‘attempt to eliminate the hum and rush 
of water, but on the muffler problem 
both Matthews and Huckins, leaders 
in the war on noise, have developed 
mufflers they think so well of that the 
only way anyone can buy either of 
them is to buy a Fairform Flyer or a 
Matthews Cruiser with the muffler 
included. Then you can take it apart 
and see what makes it muffle. We 
haven’t been able to do that but we do 
know that both Matthews and Huckins 
use rubber hose for the major part 
of their exhaust lines. With rubber 
mounted engines which jump around 
considerably on their beds some flexi- 
bility is required in the exhaust line. 
But aside from its flexibility, although 
we could find no scientific exposition of 
just why it is so, rubber exhaust lines 
undoubtedly act as mufflers to a certain 
extent. The rubber not only absorbs 
some of the detonations but also trans- 
mits no vibration to the wooden mem- 
bers of the hull as a metal pipe does. 

Basically a muffler is nothing but a 
series of expansion chambers separated 
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Soundproof the Outside Too! 


Some. Thoughtson Mufflers: and- Exhaust Lines 


by baffles. As the exhaust gases reach 
the muffler they suddenly expand, 
their progress is slowed and they inter- 
mingle with the detonations of succeed- 
ing explosions, thus the sound waves are 
diverted and absorbed by multiple 
expansion. According to the Maxim 
Silencer Company the silencing effect 
is the same regardless of what point in 
the exhaust line the muffler is placed 
but many builders, among them Dawn 
Cruisers, Inc., have found what appears 
to be slight advantages in placing the 
muffler as far away from the engine as 
possible. Many recent installations 
have the muffler just inside the tran- 
som, only a foot or so from the end of 
the exhaust lines. 

About the simplest exhaust and 
muffler system imaginable is the one 
responsible for the sharp, penetrating 
rat-a-tat-tat of the lobsterman’s boat. 
Many engine installations in boats of 
that type, to save the cost and space 
required by a muffler and exhaust line, 
leave them out entirely, often leading 
the exhaust gases out the side of the 
boat by the shortest possible route. 
Every explosion emerges as a separate 
blast and the sound makes nothing 
short of a shout the only practical 
conversational tone aboard such a boat. 

The next best thing is a long exhaust 
line even without 
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The Savage Muffle~ 

which is installed 

inside the end of the 
exhaust pipe 








mixed with cooling water enter the 
conical deflector, they commence to 
revolve. As they are pushed to the nar- 
rower end of the cone they gradually 
escape through the slits or louvers and 
spiral out into the atmosphere, free of 
the staccato rat-a-tat-tat of an un- 
muffled exhaust. As the vents in the 
muffler are of approximately the same 
area as the diameter of the exhaust 
pipe, no back pressure is developed. 

Part of the muffler actually extends 
outside the exhaust pipe and attaches to 
a cap which deflects downward the cool- 
ing water stream and the remaining 
sound. The Savage muffler is made of 
bronze in sizes to fit pipe diameters of 
from 11% to 6 inches. 

The object of a muffler, of course, is 
to cut down the sound of the exhaust. 
That alone is not a particularly difficult 
engineering problem but, in practice, a 
good muffler must not only perform 

that function but 
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revolutions. There 
is no doubt that 
it would be pos- 
sible to design a 
muffler, full of 
baffles and ex- 








long lines. Al- 
though there are 
very few installa- 
tions made today without mufflers, 
there are still a few old-time boats in 
service which have never had one. 

The simplest muffler installation 
which can be made on boats already in 
service is the Savage Muffler. It con- 
sists of a conical deflector with two 
longitudinal slits which is placed inside 
the end of the exhaust pipe and held in 
place by three bolts fastened through 
holes drilled in the pipe outside the hull 
of the boat. The large end of the cone 
goes forward and is designed to fit 
snug against the inside of the pipe. 
When the pulsating exhaust gases 


A typical installation of a Maxim TR Muffler 
on an auxiliary 


Left — A section of interlocked flexible 


Right — The M-3 Maxim Silencer 


pansion chambers 
of various sizes 
which would cut 
the sound to prac- 
tically nothing but such a muffler 
would be worthless because it would 
also cause excessive back pressure. 

In auxiliaries the exhaust system 
must also guard against unexpelled 
cooling water or water from outside 
the boat draining back into the engine. 
As auxiliary engines are usually in- 
stalled well below the waterline this 
involves an inverted U bend, a stand- 
pipe or a muffler incorporating a 
standpipe. The installation of these 
safeguards must provide for 
a considerable heeling angle 
in the modern type of boat. 


bronze hose 


Muffler 


A large percentage of the mufflers in- 
stalled on modern power boats are the 
Maxim Silencer Company’s model M-2, 
its slightly changed successor M-3, or 
the Hi-Duty muffler made by Wilcox, 
Crittenden of Middletown, Conn. and 
Bowler, Holmes and Hecker of New 
York. These mufflers, essentially alike, 
consist of a one-piece cylindrical casting 
containing a series of three pots of vari- 
ous sizes with connecting passages. The 
passages are designed to utilize the 
cooling water in the exhaust to the 
greatest possible extent in assisting in 
the silencing action. The three pots 
offer attenuation to the lower frequen- 
cies and the passages take care of the 
higher frequencies. They are cast of 
heavy grey iron which assures resistance 
to corrosion and minimizes the possi- 
bilities of electrolytic action with cop- 
per exhaust pipe. 

On these mufflers inlet and outlet 
pipe diameters are the same. Connec- 
tion to the exhaust line can be made by 
either the standard female pipe thread 
or with drilled and tapped flanges. All 
the usual forms of exhaust pipe may be 
connected, including galvanized and 
brass pipe, rubber hose,”copper tubing 
and flexible metal hose. Pipe diameters 
provided for range from 114” to 6”. On 
the subject of size, it is interesting to 
note that several stock cruiser builders 
are installing oversize mufflers and 
bushing their exhaust lines into them, 
as a means of increasing muffler 
efficiency. 

Much the best solution of the muffler 
problem on auxiliaries seems to be the 
Maxim Silencer model TR. This was 
designed especially for that particular 
service and really combines in a single 
unit the functions of standpipe, muf- 
fler, and water trap. It is made up of 
four castings. 

The exhaust enters at the bottom and 
proceeds straight up a standpipe where 
it discharges against the top of a hood. 
Thence the gases pass down around the 
standpipe into the muffler section which 
is essentially the same as the M# 
Maxim model and operates in the same 
fashion. The outlet connection is placed 
eccentrically on the outlet end. From 
it the remainder of the exhaust line may 
be run either up or down and may 

(Continued on page 152) 
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F there’s any man who wants what he wants when _ none at the best anchorages along the waterfront. 
i. wants it, he’s the motor boat owner. What’s 

more, he knows where to get it. Just let a marine 
the i dealer offer extra good products and service . . . and 


rn a good seaman just naturally heads for that dock. the wide clearances, cut down the blow-by and help 


Essomarine performance means that you drive 
your engine at top speed for hours without worrying 
about it. The lubricants cool and protect. They seal 


a That explains why hundreds of busy, popular ma- 


you get all possible power and speed. They last 
ced 


rine merchants up and down the coast just naturally longer, keep their body better and are non-sludging. 
= teamed up with Essomarine. Word spread that boat The fuels are thrifty, too, and the combination 
nay 2 owners were getting better performance with fuels means greater protection, lower expense when you 
= and lubricants which came from the Essomarine _ head in for the popular Essomarine sign—symbol 

sign. Soon, Essomarine popularity was second to of the world-leader in petroleum. 


PENOLA INC., 26 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 


The Essomarine sign identifies marine dealers selling products of the following major oil companies: Standard Oil Company of New Jersey— 
Colonial Beacon Oil Company, Inc.—Standard Oil Company of Pennsylvania—Standard Oil Company of Louisiana—Standard Oil Company (Inc. in Kentucky) — 
Standard Oil Company (Ohio)—Humble Oil & Refining Company—Imperial Oil, Limited (In Canada). 
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(Continued from page 150) 
have any hills or bumps required by 
peculiarities of the installation but 
must have no low points which might 
collect water and result in damage 
through freezing in cold weather. 

The TR is designed to take the entire 
volume of cooling water discharged by 
the engine. The usual procedure is to 
send this water through a water jacket 
around the exhaust pipe between the 
engine and the Silencer. Thence it is led 
to the inlet in the water jacket around 
the hood and from there it flows down 
into the muffler section at the bottom of 
which is a water drain. The Silencer, of 
course, must be installed so as to keep 
this drain above the waterline and per- 
mit whatever water is not blown out 
through the tail pipe to flow overboard. 
The drain should be kept open at all 
times to assist the Silencer in perform- 


Years ago when gasoline engines 
were first installed in boats, they were 
big, clumsy affairs which took up a lot 
of space, made a lot of noise, and caused 
a lot of trouble. In a launch or day 
cruiser, they were right square in the 
middle of the space provided for guests 
and passengers. Even in larger cruis- 
ers with living accommodations, the 
engine room occupied a lot of space 
and it had to be no farther aft than 
amidships in order to provide a work- 
able shaft angle. But power boats were a 
novelty in those days and their dis- 
comforts and shortcomings were ac- 
cepted as necessary evils. 

Today with smaller, more compact 
engines in vogue, and more efficient 
layouts and interiors constantly being 
developed, the location of the engine at 
or near the center of the boat is not as 
objectionable as it once was. On prac- 
tically every cruiser 30 feet and over 
designers manage to work the engine in 
under the deckhouse or cockpit floor 
and lately have been doing a very 
efficient job of sound-isolation and thus 
further reducing the objectionable 
features of the amidships engine instal- 
lation. However, whatever sound of the 
engine remains, the all too prevalent 
hazard of explosion and fire, and the 
weight of the engine are still right 
square in the middle of the boat. In 
most launches and runabouts the en- 
gine has been in almost exactly the 
same position ever since the begin- 
ning; namely, in a box in the center 
of the cockpit or under a hatch in the 
most useful and spray-free portion of 
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ing its function as an exhaust line trap 
when the boat is heeled over and the 
engine not running. 

Cast grey iron is the most commonly 
used material in TR Silencers, although 
they may also be had in bronze, welded 
wrought iron and aluminum. Aluminum 
has been used on a number of ocean 
racing boats by designers anxious to cut 
down the weight of this rather heavy 
piece of equipment which must neces- 
sarily be installed high up in the boat. 

The question of what kind of exhaust 
pipe to use is rather difficult to answer 
except in regard to individual installa- 
tions. Galvanized pipe is an old standby 
and has been used on many thousands 
of boats. Where the exhaust line is 
straight or requires only one turn it is 
pretty hard to beat even though its life 
is limited. Brass pipe lasts longer but is 
similarly clumsy to install. Copper tub- 
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ing can be shaped to fit the curves and 
bends of the hull and thus makes a 
neater and better space saving instal- 
lation than pipe. It is also lighter in 
weight and lasts almost indefinitely. 
The use of rubber mounted engines re- 
quires that every line and connec- 
tion to the engine be made flexible. 
Otherwise not only are the engine 
vibrations transmitted to other parts 
of the boat but fatigue develops rapidly 
in a rigid piece of pipe or tubing one end 
of which is forced to move and failure 
can result after a few hours use. The 
best material for at least the first few 
feet of a flexible exhaust line is asbestos 
packed interlocked steel or bronze hose 
made by the American Metal Hose 
branch of the American Brass Com- 
pany. In the manufacture of this hose, 
the edges of the metal strip from which 
it is formed are folded in so that the 





The Chrysler Vee Reduction Drive 


the boat.’ Both cruisers and small boats 
have long propeller shafts which require 
several bearings and are difficult to line 
up precisely, and the exhaust line must 
be run all the way aft to the transom, 
using up valuable space and building up 
back pressure to cut down engine effi- 
ciency. 

From the very beginning the most 
progressive designers realized that more 
efficient combinations of engine and 
hull could be developed by placing the 
engine aft, and started many years ago 
to build Vee drive gears. A lot of money 
was spent and agood many years passed 
without much success. The principal 
difficulty seemed to be in the gears and 
their teeth. Mechanisms were developed 
which worked satisfactorily when first 
installed but wear took place rapidly 
and misalignment, noise and failure 
were the consequences. The advantages 
were soon outweighed by the disad- 
vantages. Universal joints were re- 
sorted to as a means of licking the 
problem but they could not stand the 
gaff either, in the early days. 

Many of the racing boat designers 
kept at the problem, however, with the 
result that several of the “ Miss Amer- 
icas” and other large boats of that 
type were able to take advantage of the 
increased speed and improved handling 
qualities of engine installations in the 
stern by developing and utilizing cus- 
tom made Vee drive gears. In that 
league, of course, cost was no deter- 
rent and a few hours service was all 
that was required or expected. Boats of 
that class are out of the picture in this 


The new Chrysler Vee reduction drive engine 
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joints are interlocked throughout the 
entire length. Absolute tightness is 
obtained by the insertion between the 
joints of a packing of high-grade as- 
bestos yarn. It is fitted with special 
flanges at the ends for connection to 
manifold and muffler. 

Rubber hose is being used more and 
more widely even on installations with 
rigidly mounted engines. Any kind of 
rubber hose will handle well cooled 
exhaust gases for a while but nothing 
but a good grade of steam hose should 
be used and even that should be avoided 
in the few feet nearest the engine. 
Steam hose is lined with a special heat- 
resisting rubber and contains several 
plies of heavy fabric. Rubber hose is by 
far the easiest to install and can be re- 
placed without pulling the whole boat 
apart. A rubber exhaust line must have 
plenty of cooling water, however. 
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Rough sketch of a typical installation of a Chrysler Vee reduction drive engine 


country today, but the most numerous 
and fastest racing boats for their size, 
the little outboards, also have their en- 
gines aft. That, leading designers say, 
is partly responsible for their great 
speeds. 

During the last ten or fifteen years 
the tremendous resources of the auto- 
mobile industry have made possible 
extensive research. As a result the tech- 
nique of cutting gears has been so im- 
proved that for several years, accurate, 
wear resisting gears have been available 
and have been used in Vee drives. Im- 
provements in mountings, rigidity and 
permanent silence have made the in- 
stallation of these mechanisms thor- 
oughly practical. 

The Chrysler Vee reduction drive, 
which has just been announced, is the 
latest addition to the field. It is more 
compact and simpler than anything 
previously developed. 

Like all Vee drive installations the 
engine of the new Chrysler product is 
reversed, that is, the flywheel is placed 
aft and can be installed as little as 18 
inches from the transom. The overall 
length of the unit, of course, depends 
upon the dimensions of the particular 
Chrysler engine of which it is a part but 
in no case is more than six and one-half 
or seven feet required for the whole 
engine room. A watertight, sound insu- 
lated bulkhead can be placed at that 
point. 

Unlike previous Vee drives the drive 
unit is built integral with the reverse 
gear and is lubricated by the engine’s 


oil supply, doing away with the neces- 
sity of a separate oil reservoir and 
means of keeping it cool. It has no uni- 
versal joints. 

Gears are of a special steel with heli- 
cal teeth and are hardened. The great 
saving in overall length is obtained by 
an ingenious arrangement by which 
the propeller shaft tunnels through the 
drive gear. Reduction ratio is 2 to 1. 

As shown in the rough sketch of a 
typical layout the angle between the 
crankshaft and propeller shaft is 20 
degrees which is split up into about a 
5 to 6 degree angle of installation be- 
tween the engine and the waterline and 
a 14 to 15 degree angle between. the 
waterline and the shaft, neither of 
which are excessive. Since the shaft is 
only six feet long no intermittent bear- 
ings are required and with a rubber 
mounted stuffing box the shaft touches 
nothing between the engine and the 
strut which greatly simplifies align- 
ment. The exhaust connection can be 
made at whichever end of the manifold 
is more convenient. : 

By proper arrangement of weight 
distribution in the forward part of the 
boat and the development of appro- 
priate hull lines both runabouts and 
cruisers can utilize the new Chrysler 
Vee reduction drive with advantage. 
Engine noises and fire hazard can be 
confined to the aftermost six or seven 
feet by means of a sound insulated, 
watertight bulkhead and a lower, faster, 
more easily handled hull developed at 
the same time. BEACHCOMBER 
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below decks, you'll find 
new Exide Batteries 


Alamo, 148 ft., equipped with 532 amp. hr. Exide-lronclad Marine Battery 
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ROLL-CALL of the yachts equipped with Exide- 

Ironclad Marine Batteries would include a 

high percentage of the outstanding pleasure craft 
of America. Illustrated here are only a few. 


Some were new yachts, enjoying the depend- 

ability of Exide from the day they were launched. : 

In some, new Exide Batteries replaced older Exides Felicia, 147 ft., equipped with 692 amp. hr. Exide -lronclad Marine Battery 

that had seen long and honorable service. In 

; others, experience showed the advisability of 
changing over to Exide. 


: There are 6 and 12 volt Exides for small boats, 
and 32 and 115 volt batteries, both Exide and 
h Exide-Ironclad, for larger craft .. . all of genuine 
marine type and quality. They are built for 
absolutely dependable service under the toughest 
. conditions afloat. You'll save and play safe with 
a Exide. See your marine dealer today, or write to us. 





= THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
of The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries 

is for Every Purpose 

ur Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto ee 





Marmot, 96 ft., equipped with 324 amp. hr. Exide-lronclad Marine Battery 


ri: Visit the Exide Booth, Space #126—Third Floor, National 
ms Motor Boat Show, Grand Central Palace, New York 
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Cressida, 173%ft., equipped with 324 amp. hr. Exide-lronclad Marine Battery 
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“Vision”: An International Converted for Cruising 


Vision is not the first racing boat 
converted for cruising, neither is she 
the first to be described in YACHTING. 
But since the development of her de- 
tails incorporated so many of the quali- 
ties expressed in her name, and since 
there are literally hundreds of yachts- 
men with the idea, at least in the back 
of their minds, of some day buying an 
ex-racing boat and making a fast little 
cruiser of her, we thought her well 
worthy of description here. 

Vision began life less than a year 
ago as one of the new International 
One-Designs which made their debut 
on Long Island Sound during the past 
season. Her official life in that class was 
short, however, for on her trip over 
from Norway on the deck of a steamer, 
Vision and one of her sisters were 
washed out of their cradles and took 
quite a battering about the decks. 
The insurance company decided that 
they were not suitable for racing in a 
hot class and ordered new boats built 
for the owners for whom they were 
originally intended. The battered hull 
of Vision found its way to the hands of 
Stephen L. Vanderveer of the Man- 
hasset Bay Yacht Club. He looked her 
over carefully and found that much of 
the apparent damage was only on the 
surface and had been inflicted by the 
attempt of the steamer’s personnel to 
make temporary repairs. Small gashes 
in the planking had been covered with 
great wads of old canvas and splotched 
all over with red lead and presented a 
ghastly appearance. Actually all that 
was required in the way of structural 
repairs was about four new frames and 
a couple of new planks all on one side 
of the boat. 

That job done Vanderveer got to- 
gether with Henry M. Devereux, naval 
architect of City Island, N. Y. to work 
out the details of a cruising layout for 
Vision. The International Class was 
limited to twenty-five boats so she no 
longer rated an official place in the class 
and had to become something else 
anyway. 

With an overall length of 33’ 2’’, and 
21’ 5” on the waterline, it might seem 
that there was quite a bit to work with. 
There are hundreds of cruising boats no 
longer overall, with plenty of room be- 
low for four people, many of them with 
full headroom under a cabin trunk. 
But, those boats have beam, nine or ten 
feet of beam, and whether or not that 
beam is an advantage or a disadvantage 


depends very much on the viewpoint of 
the person concerned. lf the owner has 
always been a cruising man he'll be 
strong for all the room the wide beam 
provides. What does it matter if the 
boat is slower than molasses in January 
on the wind? He gets there eventually 
and in comfort whether his sheets are 
trimmed just right or not. 

Trimming sheets correctly, of course, 
has nothing to do with the beam of the 
boat but is merely part of the essential 
difference between the cruising man and 
the man who has done enough racing to 
experience the thrill of a well-designed 
boat, perfectly sailed. To be able to 
slice out to windward, in any breeze or 
sea, in a boat that responds to the 
slightest variation in trim, provides for 
the cruising man with a racing back- 
ground, a soul satisfying element which 
can’t be replaced by all the room in the 
world below decks. To him a boat that 
won’t sail fast with sheets flattened 
down as well as with sheets eased, just 
isn’t a boat and very often he’d rather 
stay ashore than slog along in a thor- 
oughly comfortable but slow little 
hooker. 

Vision’s beam is narrow, exceedingly 
narrow, as compared to the so-called 
“husky” cruising boat. 6’ 9” is the fig- 
ure, about three feet less than most 
cruising boats of her length. Her ends 
are long and drawn out which means 
there is not much room in them. In 
fact, everything combined to make the 
first survey of the situation anything 
but promising. There was width enough 
for a couple of berths and a long, nar- 
row stretch of space forward of the 
mast where gear, duffle, utensils, etc. 
could be stowed, and a little space in 
the after corners of the cabin. That was 
about all except for a narrow strip al- 
most three feet high, extending from 
the outer edge of the berths up under 
the decks. This space was less than a 
foot wide even at the top; not enough 
to provide locker or drawer space of 
practical proportions. But still the 
space was there. 

The more the designer and owner 
looked at the proposition the more they 
realized that they had a lot more verti- 
cal height than beam to work with and 
that was the key to what finally turned 
out to be a very practical layout. By 
getting the most out of the heights in 
the cabin and forgetting about the lack 
of beam, everything worked out very 
nicely. 


Another funda- 
mental of the inte- 
rior was the real- 
ization that in the 
limited space 
available no good 
could come from 
any attempt to 
cut the layout up 
into separate com- 
partments. To cut 
off the galley, the 
toilet, or the space 
forward of the 
mast with even 
half a bulkhead 
would have cre- 
ated a sense of 
being cramped all 
through the boat. 

Ventilation, a 
sadly neglected 
consideration on 
many a small boat, 
was another rea- 
son for keeping 
everything as open 
as possible. And by 
adequate ventila- 
tion we are think- 
ing of lockers, 
drawers, and 
cubby holes of all 
kinds, and the space under and behind 
them rather than just the interior of the 
cabin. The theory of ventilation applied 
on Vision was that by keeping every- 
thing as open as possible there would be 
no opportunity for moisture and damp- 
ness to collect, and no place for dirt to 
accumulate. 

The bow has been kept entirely open 
and free except for a few hooks and 
screw eyes on which to hang sea-bags 
and spare gear. There is room for a 
couple of pipe berths to be installed 
forward and still provide enough room 
to slide into them comfortably although 
they were not put in this year. 

In the center of the cabin the tran- 
som berths are, of course, the most im- 
portant features. These are a full 6 
feet in length, extending from just for- 
ward of the mast to within a foot of the 
rear bulkhead. They are about 21 inches 
wide in the rear and taper off to about 
half that at the forward end. They are 
fitted with Sea-Hair mattresses cov- 
ered with artificial leather. 

In order to make the most efficient 
use of the available space, the old 
maxim, “A place for everything and 


Rosenfe!d 





“Vision’’ does not look like a cruising boat on deck 


everything in its place,” was strictly 
enforced. Working aft along the star- 
board side there is first a rack for half a 
dozen pewter cups, which nested to- 
gether, then an open rack in which coats 
are hung — on hangers. Then comes a 
deep, open bin 10” wide, 15” high and 
31” long for stowage of clothing, books, 
and all sorts of do-dads. Instead of 
being solid the front of this rack is 
made up of longitudinal slats which 
form a comfortable seat-back for the 
transoms and show the location of ev- 
erything in the bin without having to 
pull it apart to find things. Up under 
the deck, above the bin is a long shelf 
and at the the after end a Sands folding 
wash basin which drains into the toilet. 
Finally, up against the after bulkhead, 
is the ice-box, holding 50 pounds of ice 
and plenty of food space. This box is 
lined with Monel metal and then come 
successive layers of white pine, tar 
paper, Celotex for insulation, tar paper 
again, and finally mahogany. It drains 
either into the bilge or a drip pan un- 
derneath. Above the ice-box are dish- 
racks and an ingenious cup rack with a 
(Continued on page 230) 








Left — Looking into 
the cabin from the 
cockpit 





Right — Looking aft 
toward the galley, ice- 
box, and stowage bins 


(Photos by Selchow 
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: A YACHT which is used for long distance 
: cruising should be insured by an organization : 
7 having well-tested, world-wide connections. 


Our facilities in this respect are unsurpassed. Ps 


Our policies are backed by forty years 
experience in owning and insuring yachts. 
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The Tall Ships Pass 


By W. L. A. Derby 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, $7.50) 


|N HIS introduction, Basil Lubbock says: ‘‘Of all the works of man, the 

ship alone possesses an individuality, a character — one might almost 
venture to say a spiritual entity or soul. And this is the reason for the devo- 
tion shown by seamen for particular craft.’”’ The author made a voyage in 
the four-master Herzogin Cecilie and the affection he acquired for that ship 
is seen all through the book. The book, he says, was intended originally for 
the student of sail history and especially for the model maker, but any 
lover of the sailing ship will enjoy the many excellent illustrations picturing 
the last of the sailing fleet. 

He begins with a sketch of the history of the sailing vessel through the 
clipper ships to the ‘‘long, steel, wall-sided, box-like carriers of the early 
twentieth century.’’ When steam invaded the carrying trade, sail soon was 
ousted from the short trips but held on in the long voyage trade until the 
end of the nineteenth century. In 1891, for instance, 77 wool carriers 
loaded at Sydney. Today, the annual carrying capacity of a modern cargo 
steamer is at least treble that of a sailer of the same capacity. There are left 
only a few cargoes which may be carried in a windjammer: Baltic timber, 
Australian grain, nitrate and guano. Everything else goes in a steamer. 

The author describes square rig and the growth of the four-masted bark 
and tells of some of the German post-war auxiliaries, both barks and 
schooners. He has a chapter on Mariehamn and the Erickson fleet, giving a 
list of the sixteen large ships remaining in December, 1936, with a table 
showing how they may be identified. He says something about costs of 
upkeep and about their boy crews, sailors in general and the food and daily 
life afloat. 

Book two gives a description, in considerable detail, of Herzogin Cecilie 
and plans of the ship and her rig. A history of the vessel follows with some 
of her logs and an account of the Australian grain trade. 

The illustrations are extremely handsome. There are nearly a hundred 
photographs of a number of the big windjammers, both under sail and in 
port, with deck views and pictures of the daily life. A short bibliography 
and a brief glossary complete this interesting volume. 


+ + + 


These Are the Virgin Islands 
By Hamilton Cochran 


(Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, $3.00) 


[7 WOULD be difficult to find outside the realm of fiction a more fascinat- 

ing combination of beauty, mystery, and adventure than Hamilton 
Cochran’s book, “These Are the Virgin Islands.’’ Even horror has a place 
in the atmosphere of this smiling territory where the author spent several 
years as an Official of the U. 8. Government. 

For the prosperity of the islands, reputedly built on illicit trade with the 
buccaneers and sea rovers who preyed upon rich cargoes from the Spanish 
Main, grew to full stature under a slavery system that outdid in cruelty 
anything in our Southern states. And the West Indian negro, proud, war- 
like, independent, was of a different tribe from those brought to American 
coasts. As a result, both St. John and St. Croix suffered bloody revolts in 
1733 and 1788, respectively. 

But these scenes of plunder and death on land, paralleled only by the 
brutalities of Blackbeard, the pirate, and other corsairs in the surrounding 
waters, fade to a dream against the background of this Caribbean archi- 
pelago. A land where treasure worth a king’s ransom still lies buried and 
tales of its recovery from lonely shores and strange depositories in the once 
Great Houses still unfold; a land where obeah doctors perform weird prodi- 
gies and beauty triumphs under the very heel of the hurricane. 

Mr. Cochran has given us the whole picture. No hasty impression is here 
but a three-dimensional world, with the fourth a ponderable reality, 
emerges from his close acquaintance with St. Thomian life and frequent 
excursions to the islands round about. He has sailed in fast island schoon- 


ers; explored ancient ruins; dug for buried treasure; and, last but not least 
delved with considerable profit to his reader in the yellowed documents of 
another day. 

One would like to act upon his recommendation to cruise among these 
isles. ‘‘ No lovelier yachting paradise exists,”’ says Mr. Cochran. ‘Sheltered 
coves abound. Fishing is good. Safe sandy beaches . . . beckon every- 
where.”’ The island of St. John, especially, provides good anchorage for all 
types of craft. And cruising under one’s own sail is advised; passenger ships 
neglect some of the most charming spots in the islands such as the port of 
Christiansted, on St. Croix. 

The Government is assisting in the rehabilitation of the agricultural 
industry and the manufacture of fine Santa Cruz rum. One hopes that the 
islands, as yet unspoiled by smart hotels and whoopee, will not be deprived 
of their privilege to “dream away the golden days” in comparative 
solitude. 

However, Mr. Cochran’s volume with its entrancing word pictures en- 
hanced by numerous fine photographs and reproductions of old engravings 
by himself and Charles Bransby, is almost too persuasive an invitation to 
resist. 


M. Topaut 
+ + + 


Before the Mast in the Clippers 


By Lt. Com. Allen Gosnell 


(The Derrydale Press, New York, 1937, $15.00) 


WHEN Charles Augustus Abbey was fourteen he went to sea as ship’s 

boy aboard the Surprise. The year was 1856, and the Surprise one 
of the most famous of American clipper ships. Young Abbey, who described 
himself as a “bould American,” carried with him a tall’old-fashioned 
ledger book in which he set down a day-by-day record of his experiences. 
It is this diary, reproduced here without correction or alteration, which 
forms the bulk of the present volume. 

Although he could hardly have been expected to realize it at the time, 
Charles Abbey was participating in the last great days of the sailing ships. 
The Chinese tea trade, the discovery of gold in California and Australia, 
had set a premium on speed. The narrow, graceful clippers with their lofty 
sails were plying every important trade route of the world — often at a 
profit which will astonish the average reader today. Surprise, on her maiden 
voyage, cracked the existing record by anchoring in San Francisco Bay 
96 days and 15 hours after passing Sandy Hook. From San Francisco she 
sailed to Hong Kong in 46 days. There she loaded tea for London, a voyage 
of 107 days. When the accounts were settled she had netted her owners & 
profit of $50,000, over and above all expenses, including the cost of the 
ship herself. 


It is a romantic and truly American story, this saga of the clippers. But 


Abbey, on his first voyage, was a little too close to it to perceive the ro- 
mance. Less than six weeks out, he swore that if he ever got ashore again — 
which seemed unlikely — he would never leave it. He was seasick for & 
week. He was already half starving on the forecastle diet of duff and bis- 
cuits and salt beef. He had learned to hang on by his eyelashes to the sky- 
sail yard and pick up 44 yards of canvas with the ship lurching in a gale. 
He had been beaten by the second mate until he was convinced that he 
had received grave internal injuries ‘‘for I find great difficulty in breath- 
ing.” His water had been rationed and he had used up his allowance by 
nine o’clock in the morning. 

Not that young Abbey was whining — make no mistake about that. 
Nobody had wanted him to go to sea. It was his own idea in the first place 
and he did not forget it. He reported, with a solidity of character remarka- 
ble for his years: “‘I have this day made up my mind that if I ever get to 
the good port of New York Again & find my father alive I will go at any- 
thing he may set me to & pursue it with as much diligence as possible.” 

It is interesting to add that he did nothing of the sort. He continued his 
journal, in the years from 1856 to 1860, through various voyages in the 
clippers. He sailed in the Charmer, and the ill-fated Telegraph, and with 
Captain Gardner in the Intrepid. He was with the last-named ship whet 
she was wrecked on Belvidere Shoal in the Straits of Gaspar. He was al 
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Minseason will tell 
the tale. By that time oily waters, fuel 
fumes, harbor gases or rigorous scrub- 
bing and cleaning may have taken the 
toll of topsides that were snow white in 
the springtime. 








* On your boat, use a white that will 
stand up—a VALSPAR White. VALSPAR 
Whites (gloss, semi-gloss and flat) will 
give you the same outstanding color, stami- 
na and beauty that enthused thousands 
at the New York Motor Boat Show. Back 
of this sensational success is a series 
of exhaustive experiments. Conducted 
in VALSPAR’s laboratories and on 
VALSPAR’s Test Fleet, these convinc- 

















-The White on Your Boat 4 






















ingly demonstrated the superb color 
of VALSPAR Whites as well as their 
gratifying resistance to scrubbing and 
the discoloring action of oily waters, 
fuel fumes and harbor gases. 





* VALSPAR Yacht Finishes for all of 
your other requirements, will give this 
same protection and beauty. Do not 
paint your boat until you have figured 
the finishes you need and the quantities 
of each from VALSPAR’s 36 page book 
on painting “VALSPAR YOUR BOAT”. 
Write for it, mentioning this magazine. 
No obligation. 


For your boat: 
VALSPAR MARINE SPAR 
VALSPAR YACHT FINISHES 


For your home: 


SUPER VALSPAR 
VALSPAR PAINTS 


VALSPAR 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
Paint Makers for 106 Years 
386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


In Canada— 
The Valspar Corporation, Ltd., Toronto 





Te Veomich that Boihing 
Water’ wary = same 


BOTTOM PAINTS - TOPSIDE PAINTS - DECK PAINTS - VARNISHES - CABIN ENAMELS 
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SMOOTHNESS, 
‘COMFORT, SPEED! 


Let Cutless bearings add all 
these to your boat...increase 
your boating pleasure all 
through the season...lower 
your cost of upkeep. 


b oey can make your boat a delight- 
ful place to relax, a thrill at top 
speeds, by putting in the one bearing 
that ends stern vibration—ends it 
not just for the season but for good! 

Cutless bearings do that because 
they have a surface of soft, tough 
tire-tread-type rubber. They cushion 
the shaft, let it spin freely without 





friction loss; they aren’t worn down 
by the fine grit particles found in all 
water. 

No rebabbitting. No shaft wear. 
The bearing itself lasts for years. In 
the long.run you save money—the 
comfort and smooth operation are 
free! And the boat is faster because 
you can run her wide open! 

Used on big ocean-going vessels as 
well as yachts, cruisers, runabouts. 
One big tanker just completed a 13- 
year service record, after 483,000 miles 
of travel—probably ten times the 
average service of hard-surface bear- 
ings. Five thousand small-boat 
Owners on coasts, rivers and lakes, 
gladly testify to the performance of 
these bearings, to the fact that stern 
vibration can be ended forever. 

Plan now for a better boat this spring, 
for smooth comfort at all speeds, for 
true economy tn the future. Ask your 
shipyard for a Goodrich Cutless bearing. 
Write. if you wish, for price list or 
further information to: 


Lucian Q. Mor Fitt, INc. 
National Distributors 
AKRON, OHIO 


Goodrich Gt@s Bearings 





YACHTING 


officer himself at twenty, and shipped as chief mate at twenty-three. Not 
until 1864 did he leave the merchant marine for a commission in what is 
now the Coast Guard Service. 

Lt. Com. Gosnell’s part in arranging these diaries for publication has 
been much more than the usual editorial task. He has added chapters 
which round out the story of Abbey’s life, and has included enough explana- 
tion of the details of working ship, so that there is little here which will 
puzzle the non-nautical reader. The book, which is issued in an edition 
limited to 950 copies, has been beautifully illustrated and there are charts 
by which all Abbey’s voyages may be followed. 


+ + + 


Southward Ho! 


By Harold Nossiter 
(H. F. & G. Witherby Ltd. London, 10/6) 


HIS is the yarn of the return voyage of the staysail schooner Sirius 

from England to Australia, the outward passage having been described 
in the companion volume, Northward Ho!, published in 1936. Like the 
previous book, this is a sailorly account of a Jong voyage, told in plain 
language and without any frills. The yacht was well prepared for her 
voyage and ably handled and, consequently, her crew had no thrilling 
adventures to relate. The skipper’s forethought and care prevented that. 

The Sirius left Cowes on September 17th, 1936, and reached her home 
port near Sydney on May 21st, 1937. Her route was via Madeira, Trinidad, 
the Panama Canal, Cocos, the Galapagos, the Marquesas, Tuamotus, 
Tahiti, the Society, Cook and Tongan Islands to Sydney. Calls were made 
on the way and the voyagers visited ashore in interesting and out of the 
way ports. Their worst weather was experienced on the last leg of the voy- 
age when the Sirius ran into a succession of gales off the eastern coast of 
Australia and, after having her main staysail split in a heavy squall, was 
hove to under bare poles. 

The book is well illustrated and contains, as did the companion volume, 
several pages of valuable cruising notes. 


+ + + 


Annals of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, 1852—1937 
By C. H. J. Snider 
(Rous & Mann Lid., Toronto, Canada) 


HE record of a yacht club with as long and as brilliant a history as the 

Royal Canadian Yacht Club could not fail to be of great interest to the 
members of that club and to yachtsmen everywhere who are at all con- 
cerned with the development of the sport and of the yachts with which the 
sport is played. And in writing the annals of this particular yacht club, Mr. 
Snider has done an excellent job. Himself a sailor and a member of the club, 
he is in addition a talented writer, the author of several books on the naval 
and maritime history of the Dominion and the editor of one of Toronto’s 
leading newspapers. He is, therefore, familiar with the more recent facts 
about which he writes, and he had access to all the club’s records and files. 
The result is most satisfactory. 

Organized in 1852, when even the larger Canadian cities were not much 
more than provincial towns, with comparatively few of their citizens own- 
ing or sailing pleasure boats, the Royal Canadian Yacht Club has seen the 
city where it is located grow to one of the largest in Canada, and has played 
a leading part in promoting and organizing the sport and in developing 
yacht design and building. Its history is, therefore, largely the history of 
yachting on Lake Ontario. on both the Canadian and the United States 
sides. 

Asin most yacht clubs in both countries, many of the early records of the 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club had passed into oblivion and often those that 
were in existence left much to be desired. Therefore Mr. Snider’s work took 
several years of research through old newspaper files and diaries. But he pet- 
severed and the book is as complete as one could desire. The work was made 
possible largely through the aid of former Commodore George H. Goodet- 
ham, who was also foremost in urging the author to undertake the task. 

The book is profusely illustrated with pictures of most of the famous 
yachts that were at one time or another carried on the club roster, and 
many that, while not so famous, made up the rank and file of the enormous 
fleet that in the past 85 years have flown the club burgee. As it takes men # 
well as yachts to make history, the portraits of the men back of the big 
Canadian organization are as interesting as those of the boats. 

Mr. Snider’s work is a valuable contribution to yachting literatule 
Would that more clubs had men like him to record their progress through 
the years. 
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The Seafarer's interior accommodations 
are a marvel of careful planning . . . she 
will cruise four comfortably, sleeping 
two in the stateroom forward and two in 
the main cabin, the toilet being readily 
accessible from either compartment. All 
berths are built-in... well cushioned 
and upholstered. 


Complete boat on display at Bristol .. may be seen any 
weekday or by appointment on Saturday afternoon or 
Sunday. For further information, ask your yacht broker, 
dealer, or write direct to Bristol. 


PRESENT PRICE 


$3975. 


CRUISE-AWAY-BRISTOL 





Price subject to change without notice... quoted without en- 
gagement. Convenient payments. Cost of loading on freight car, 
including substantial shipping cradle, for shipment to any part 
of U. S. or Canada, $75. Water freight to Pacific Coast avail- 


. Shipping Weight approximately 7600 Ibs., including 
Cradie, 
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The galley, with its two-burner stove, Monel sink 
and fresh running water from a 30-gallon tinned cop- 
per tank, is the last word in completeness. Cooking 
utensils, dishes, cups, bowls, stainless steel knives, 
forks and spoons for six are provided. The cork- 
insulated ice box, holding about 50 pounds of ice, 
is ample for all requirements. 


, Drawers, lockers, shelves and compartments under the berths provide 
unusually fine stowage for personal effects. The yacht's gear is stowed in the 
forward bin and lazarette. The reliable, 5-horsepower motor, concealed in 
an insulated inclosure under the self-bailing cockpit, drives the Seafarer 
along at approximately 7 to 8 miles per hour. 


—Ke BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
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Happy 
New Year! 


Meet the 1938 line of W-C Fittings! Old 
friends in new dress, introducing newcomers to 
the “Dependable” line. You'll find brand new 
items carefully designed and tested to assure 
you of greater pleasure during your 1938 boat- 
ing season. 

See these gadgets at the New York Motor Boat 
Show. All new or improved fittings are included 
in our exhibit, on the third floor. We'll be glad 
to meet you there, and discuss your problems 
(and our products) with you! 

Your dealer will soon have these items on 
display. If you can’t get to the Show, you'll have 
a chance to inspect our fittings at your local 
source of supply. Your dealer is ready to co- 
operate with you. But remember to specify W-C 
“Dependable” Marine Equipment. If he hasn’t 
just what you want in stock, he’ll be glad to get 
it for you, promptly! 

Please keep one thing in mind—start outfitting 
right now! Assure yourself an early launching 
and a long happy season. Do your replacements 
and improvements early, so you'll enjoy extra 


days of boating in 1938! 


Wtcox. Crrrrenpen 


& COMPANY, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS OF DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 
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YACHTING 
MOTOR BOAT ACTIVITY 


IN FRANCE 





Jean Dupuy’s new Class X outboard racer 


AST year saw considerable activity on the part of motor boat racing ex- 
perts in France. It was a year of preparation and initiative rather than 
one of achievement on an international basis. No international records 
have been revolutionized but all efforts have been made with a view to 
smashing records in the near future, and new boats have been constructed 
and are now in course of construction which will enable French drivers to 
compete advantageously with their foreign rivals. 

Foremost among the French drivers of international] repute are Jean 
Dupuy, Maurice Vasseur, Emile Piquerez, Xemay, Rousset, Meyer and 
Caron. All these drivers concentrated their efforts in 1937 on the interna- 
tional categories and it is interesting for Americans to know what they are 
likely to produce in the coming season. 


+ + + 


Jean Dupuy won the Class X outboard record from Coleman, and sub- 
sequently transferred all his attentions to the Spreckels Trophy. To this 
end he built a 400-kilo boat with a twin engine, but a try-out showed him 
that he was on the wrong track and this boat was not used. Dupuy then 
anticipated competing in the Gold Cup, with the idea that the event would 
be open to all boats under 12 litres’ capacity, and not limited to a maximum 
and minimum capacity, as is the case. Had the regulations of the Gold Cup 
allowed him to enter his Class X boats, we are certain that he would have 
given a good account of himself. Dupuy’s record in this class has now been 
beaten by Bedford Davie but Dupuy will not take this sitting; he is plan- 
ning an attack on the new record almost immediately with a new stream- 
lined, enclosed boat which he has just completed. By the time these lines 
appear in print it is probable that he will have done something new. The 
motor in his new boat is a supercharged 6-cylinder engine developing 108 
hp. at 5500 r.p.m. 

+ + + 

Vasseur and Piquerez form an inseparable team. Piquerez is the wealth- 
iest motor boat enthusiast in France and spends enormous sums annually 
on the hobby. Vasseur is his alter ego and, with Dupuy, one of the best and 
most experienced drivers in France. They recently turned their attention 
to the 1200 kilo record which they established with Rafale VI before the 
Italian, Theo Rossi, smashed it a fortnight later with a speed of over 87 
miles. Vasseur then took Rafale to the Gold Cup Races. This boat, how- 
ever, like other French boats, was built to compete in the 1200 kilo class 
and the builders, therefore, made every effort to save weight — to the 
detriment of solidity. To my mind, this is the reason for Vasseur’s failure 
in the Gold Cup. Rossi’s moderate average in the same race was certainly 
due to the same cause. Piquerez will probably build two boats especially 
constructed for the 1938 Gold Cup Race. The boats are already ‘‘on pa- 
per” and will be finished in the early spring; the engines will be 12-cylinder 

Hispano-Suizas. 
+ + + 
Vasseur and Piquerez are also out for the 400- and 800-kilo records with 
a boat entirely constructed, both hull and motor, by Bugatti, the well 
known French auto builder. These boats will have the highest powered 
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engines that have ever been placed in such small hulls. Ettore Bugatti 
will divulge no secrets for the moment about them, but we’d be poor 
journalists if we didn’t suspect that they are 4.7 litres’ cylinder capacity, 
developing 400-420 hp. at 5000 r.p.m. 

Mr. Bugatti is building, in addition, a 1200-kilo boat which will also be 
ready for the Gold Cup. 

Piquerez and Vasseur are at present trying out a new 800-kilo racer with 
a 12-cylinder Hispano-Suiza, and a hull built by Bonnemaison, the 
famous French architect who died a few months ago. This boat is expected 
to make 90 miles an hour. 

The same team is building a 1200-kilo boat with a 1000 hp. 12-cylinder 
Hispano motor, with which they hope to get 93 miles an hour. 


+ + + 


In Class C, Leon Rousset and Xemay are going to attack the records 
for two, four and six hours. peta 

Gaston Meyer is also a probable starter in the next Gold Cup. He is 
building a boat for an 8-cylinder Hispano-Suiza motor which develops 320 
hp. at 3200 r.p.m. with which he anticipates making a steady average of 
70 to 72 miles an hour. eae 

To resume, it is therefore probable that the next race at Detroit will see 
four French boats. ae 

Another French driver, Caron, has just put up a 6-hour record for Class 
X with an average of 23 m.p.h., driving a boat with a hull built by Chauv- 
iére and with an Evinrude engine. The figure is not a brilliant one, but he 
had poor luck with a last minute breakdown. His average should have 
worked out at 32 miles, which was the speed he maintained for over five 
hours until the breakdown occurred. He intends doing better in a fresh 
attempt soon. at a 

These are the main features of the French efforts at the moment. It will 
be seen that they are of some importance and the sport is on the up grade 
over here. Taken on the whole, all this activity tends to development on 
new lines with a view to world record breaking, and also with the aim of 
competing successfully and in greater numbers in the American events. 

Vasseur’s trip to the States for the Gold Cup has incited others to follow 
his lead and we feel sure that Americans will not regret the friendly rivalry. 


RoGerR LAPEYRE. 


Eastern Ice Yachting Association Launched 


N THE evening of Thursday, December 2nd, in New York City, the 
Eastern Ice Yachting Association met formally for the first time (a 
general organization meeting had been held in Larchmont about ten days 
previously) to pass on rules, determine classes, and elect officers. The fol- 
lowing hold office: President, Richard H. Moeller; vice president, Frank 
Blaisdell; secretary-treasurer, William F. Crosby. 

Most of the Eastern clubs were represented by one or more members, and 
the Penguin Ice Yacht Club of Illinois had one member present, whose 
knowledge of the Northwestern Ice Yachting Association was of value to 
the meeting. The high spots of the meeting were: The despatch with which 
the business at hand: was disposed of, each club’s representative having 
plenary powers and clear ideas as to the attitude of his club; the acceptance 
of rules based almost entirely on the rules in force in the Northwestern Ice 
Yachting Association, which, as the chairman pointed out, has years of 
association experience behind it; the absence of any serious conflict of ideas; 
and the general evidence of enthusiasm for the sport. 

_ After discussion, it was decided to. allow professionals to race, and to 
Include among the classes 200-square foot (sail area) yachts, a number of 
which have been built in the East. 

Classes adopted were: (top limits) 350, 250, 200, 175, 125, and 75 square 
foot yachts. Dues were fixed at $10.00 for clubs, $2.00 for individuals. The 
office of William F. Crosby, secretary-treasurer, care of “Rudder,” 9 
Murray Street, New York, was designated as the clearing house for 
information. 

Tentative arrangements were made for weekly (Friday) information as 
o ice conditions on various lakes within easy transportation distance of 
New York, to be given to the secretary. The officers are particularly 
anxiolis that any clubs not represented at the meeting get in touch with the 
secretiiry as soon as possible. 

ermanent trophies for each of the six classes were underwritten, one 
each by the following: George Ruppert and Mr. Gillig (together); Richard 
H. Moeller ; Benjamin Fink, E. C. Fiedler and William Potts (together) ; 


Willian: DeForest Smith; Mr. Ernst von Lengerke; and the Long Branch 
Ice Boat and Yacht Club. 





During 1937 more yachtsmen bought Bausch 
& Lomb Binoculars than ever before—and more 
than of any other make of quality instrument. 
And many more will equip with B & L glasses 
in ’38—for they have learned from users that 
Bausch & Lomb Binoculars offer greater light- 
gathering power, sharpness of detail in the im- 
age and rugged dependability. Join the ever- 
widening group who say, “I’m proud that mine 
is a Bausch & Lomb—the finest instrument 
made.” Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 626 Lomb 
Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE WORLD’S BEST — BY ANY TEST 








TO EVERY WELL EQUIPPED BOAT 
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@ IT’S NOT A MATTER of coinci- 
dence... nor a whim of fate... that 
many of America’s leading boat builders 
choose Chrysler Marine Engines year after 
year to power their standard, as well as 
their custom-type boats. 


Such a selection is the result of the 
satisfaction given by Chrysler Marine 
Engines, and the knowledge that, year 
after year, Chrysler builds a superlative 
power plant for marine use. Boat builders 
agree, that with its vast engineering facili- 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION oe 


Chrusler 


MARINE ENGINES 


CHRYSLER 


ties, with its unlimited manufacturing 
facilities, all under the direction of recog- 
nized marine engine authorities, Chrysler 
is determined to build an outstanding 
marine engine at the right price... WITH 
A“PLUS” IN PERFORMANCE. 


MARINE ENGINE DIVISION e 


YACHTING 





MAJESTIC WITH REDUCTION GEAR 







For all boats, from the 16-foot run- 
about to the 70-foot twin-screw 
cruiser, Chrysler designs and builds a 
marine engine, within its own factories, 
which will provide the most exacting 
boating enthusiasts with low-cost, day- 
after-day, dependable service. 


When prominent boat builders choose 
Chrysler it’s a tip to you... PLAY SAFE— 
DEMAND CHRYSLER POWER. You want 
the “plus” in performance, too, don’t you? 
If there is no penalty in cost? 





DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
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New... foelGIE 


« Chrusler ¢ 


MARINE ENGINES 





PUT THE ENGINE IN ITS PLACE! 


CHRYSLER INTRODUCES an entirely new 
type of 2 to 1 reduction gear Vee drive, 
designed and built integrally with the engine. 


Now you can place your Chrysler Marine Engine 
aft of the living quarters, separate it by a noiseproof 
bulkhead, and utilize the desirable space in the center 
of your boat in the fullest degree. Less than seven 
feet from the transom is all the space necessary for 
this entirely new type of engine... no longer is it 
necessary to divide the passenger carrying space with 
the power plant. 


The altered weight distribution caused by having 
the engine aft, and the fuel tank amidships can easily 
be compensated by hull design. With this arrange- 
ment the full load will not affect the trim of the boat. 


With the engine where it belongs, you can not only 
enjoy the maximum in boating pleasure, but you can 
enjoy Chrysler dependability and efficiency with an 
absolute minimum of noise. And, that’s a big step 
forward in boating pleasure. 





NEW AND STARTLING .. . Integrally Built Vee- 
Reduction Drive for the Chrysler Ace and Crown 


ee a 
TURN A BIG WHEEL WITH A SMALL ENGINE! 


DRIVE ... NOT BULK ...is provided by 
large, slow-turning propellers that “take 
hold”... driven by small-bore, high-com- 
pression engines through reduction gears. 
Here you have all the elements of econ- 
omy... low first cost...low fuel cost... 
low up-keep cost ... low engine weight 
... a wheel with minimum slip . . . mini- 
mum loss of power. 


For 1938 Chrysler introduces a new, 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION e 


3.46 to 1, integrally designed and 
built, reduction gear, with all of the suc- 
cessful features of Chrysler’s tried and 
proven 2 to 1 and 2% to 1 reduction 
gears. Manufactured entirely within the 
Chrysler factories, Chrysler reduction 
gears are built to insure efficiency and 
long life and to give “extra” service. 


Manufactured with the toughest of 
alloy steels ... with the finest of lubri- 


MARINE ENGINE DIVISION oe 


cating systems...having unusually 
large bearings, Chrysler Marine Engines 
will turn wheels: up to 30 inches in 
diameter from 350 to 550 r. p. m. day 
in and day out. They are proving their 
economy and efficiency in boats of many 
descriptions, standing out especially in 
many types of work boats where they 
are rapidly revolutionizing power prac- 
tice in this important field. 





DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 





+ 
Bet 





® Glass in all types of watercraft haslong been 
vulnerable to the sweep of savage seas. Pounding seas 
smashed portlights to destroy the dry and cozy comfort 
of quarters below. But NOW Tuf-Flex—a new glass of 
remarkable strength—offers exceptional resistance to 
the assaults of the sea. And because of this remark- 
able strength, it can be used substantially thinner 


than ordinary glass to effect an important saving of 
30% to 50% in weight. 


Tuf-Flex Tempered Plate Glass has the same beauty 
and provides the same clarity of vision as ordinary plate 
glass. But, becauseofthe temperingprocess, itis MUCH 

stronger and highly resis- 
* While Tuf-Flex is not unbreakable, tent 4 d th 
its tempering process limits its sus- an Oo wave an omer 
ceptibility to breakage. Chipping or physical shocks. . Write 
puncturing exposed edges or sur- now for descriptive book- 
faces causes the glass to disintegrate 


into small crystals which have a let. Libbey -Owens- Ford 
tendency to fly apart. Glass Company, Toledo. 





YACHTING 
COLLEGE YACHTING NEWS 


a? 


OMMODORE STUART ALLBRIGHT, of the Dartmouth Corinthian 
Yacht Club, informs this department of prospects for a busy year in 
1938. Three new Alden Class X dinghies, which were built by Hatheway, 
of Newburyport, Mass., have been acquired by Dartmouth. Commodore 
Allbright, who is the newly-elected president of the I.C.Y.R.A., also heads 
the MacMillan Cup Committee, in charge of running the 1938 MacMillan 
Trophy races next spring. Members of college clubs, alumni and friends 
will be interested in knowing that Commodore Allbright has selected June 
22nd, 23rd and 24th as the dates for this well-known competition, the 
locale and boats being Wianno, on Cape Cod, in 25-foot centerboard, gaff- 


rigged Wianno knockabouts. . 
+ + + 


Those clubs whose members are skeptical of college yachting’s ability 
to survive unless the club is located on the coastline, should consider the 
progress shown by Dartmouth Corinthian. A fourth “X”’ dinghy is to be 
built this winter, enabling the club to sail dual or quadrangular meets with 
other colleges in their own dinks on Lake Mascoma, next spring. Dart- 
mouth arranges its regattas with college yacht clubs on the same week-end 
as baseball games or track meets with the other colleges. 

Freshmen and Sophomores are required to take some form of athletic 
recreation at Dartmouth and, last fall sailing was approved for this 
purpose. About a score of Corinthians, according to Mr. Allbright, took 
sailing three times a week for “‘rec,”’ sailing elimination races to see who 
would represent the team during fall regattas with other colleges. Several 
members plan to build small cat-rigged ice boats for winter sailing practice, 
utilizing on them the Alden ‘‘X”’ dinghy sails and rigging. The Dartmouth 
dinks and their two Wee Scots are now stored in a boathouse on Lake 
Mascoma (twenty-three miles from Hanover, N. H.), rented from the 


Enfield Outing Club. 
+ + + 


Prominent among the club’s 1938 membership of fifty-two, are the 
following men: Stuart Allbright, fleet champion of the Wianno Knockabout 
Class; Theodore Bathelmez, of Rapid City, Michigan, decked sailing canoe 
champion and crew on Class C Scow; Robert Brown, of Gloucester, first 
place in Triangle Class for season; Robert Campbell, second place in “8S” 
and Wee Scot Classes at Sorrento, Maine; Milton Cunningham, of Barne- 
gat sneakbox experience; Harold Evans, who went to Labrador with 
Captain Donald B. MacMillan; William Head, of Rochester, who has put 
in some time in International 14-foot dinghies on Lake Ontario. It begins 
to look as if Dartmouth would be a formidable contender for the Mac- 
Millan Trophy next June. John Middlebrook, of Southport, has had 
considerable Star and Atlantic Class experience; Bob Nuffort took first 
place in Barnegat Bay sneakboxes last summer; Harold Pabst, of Ocono- 
mowoe, Wis., Class E scows; John Potter, who cruised from Southeast 
Harbor, Maine, to Port Washington and back in his Ten-Metre Charlotte; 
Frank Stratton, of Waquoit, Mass., who was second in the season’s 18-foot 
Baby Knockabout Class on Cape Cod last summer, plus many others of 
note. 

Joseph Shenstone, fleet captain of the Dartmouth Corinthians, has been 
taking 16 mm. colored movies of all Dartmouth regattas, later showing 


them to the club at meetings. 
+ 


Word comes from the University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, through 
Spokesman Anthony de Palma, that the Quarter Deck Society of that 
university is much interested in the development of college yachting 
throughout the East and wants further information as to membership it 
the I.C.Y.R.A., probable cost of a fleet of dinghies, types in use, etc., soit 
is possible that another institution will be represented in the college races 
before another year goes by. We note herewith certain questions asked by 
Mr. de Palma for the benefit of other non-member organizations which 
may have similar queries: 


Q. Is there any intercollegiate association which has direct supervisio! 
over all sailing activities? 
A. Yes, the Inter-Collegiate Yacht Racing Association with a charte 
membership of the following eight colleges and universities: Brown Unr 
versity Yacht Club, Cornell Corinthian Yacht Club, Dartmouth Cort 
thian Yacht Club, Harvard Yacht Club, Massachusetts Institute af 
Technology Nautical Association, Princeton Yacht Club, Williams Yacht 
Club, Yale Corinthian Yacht Club. Secretary of this organization: M: 
Leonard M. Fowle, care of Boston Herald, Boston, Mass. 

Within this parent organization, and a recent outgrowth of it, is the 
Inter-Collegiate Dinghy Racing Association, embracing several othe! 





institutions. 


J 
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Two of the three new Dartmouth Corinthian Alden-designed Class X dinghies in 
a brush on Lake Mascoma, N. H. A fourth is to be built this winter 


Q. Is it possible to obtain any standard specifications for’ building and 
rigging boats in the classes most common to intercollegiate dinghy racing? 
A. No; most clubs have selected their own boats to comply with local 
needs or to meet certain cost requirements, and consequently there is little 
degree of standardization. Examples: M.I.T. Department of Naval Archi- 
tecture designed the ‘‘Tech” dinghies, and had them built by Herreshoff. 
Brown races a fleet of stock Dyer Class D dinks. Princeton bought a fleet 
of Wright-built Tiger Class dinghies. 


Q. How are most intercollegiate regattas conducted? 
A. So far it has been possible to hold regattas only at those clubs which 
have a fleet of at least two boats, thus eliminating the need for ‘‘trailing”’ 
dinghies back and forth. The “home” club loans its own boats to com- 
petitors, but unfamiliarity with the boat is unquestionably a handicap to 
the ‘‘foreign”’ crew. 

That the sport is increasing rapidly, no one can deny after the successful 
turnout at M.I.T.’s-ambitious Boston Dinghy Cup Invitation Regatta, 


last November 7th. 
oo ay 


In this connection, now that the Midshipmen at the Naval Academy 
have sailed Stars and other types of sail boats, it would be fine to see them 
represented in the I.C.Y.R.A. with a fleet of dinghies, enabling them to 
enter the various competitions. Anchor’s Aweigh, Annapolis! 

Material relating to college yacht clubs, photos, plans for the coming 
months, news items about members, developments, etc., may be addressed 
to College News Editor, c/o Yacutine, Inc., 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
City, prior to the first of the month. RicHaRD MANNING 


Brown Breaks String of “Tech” Victories 


HE victorious march of the M.I.T. dinghy sailors during the recent 

fall came to an end on the Seekonk River, at Providence, on Saturday, 
December 4th, when the “Bear” skippers, John Mason and Ralph L. 
(“Bunny”) Fletcher, turned back the Cambridge boys in the second 
annual fall regatta of the Brown University Yacht Club. Brown led the 
field of six colleges with 84 points as M.I.T. barely nosed out Princeton for 
second place, 78 to 77. Dartmouth and Williams were tied at 51 points 
and Yale’s total was 45. ! 

The racing was held in stiff northeast winds which forced the college 
helmsmen to reef their Class D dinghies and brought disaster to one Yale 
crew in the form of a December bath during the afternoon. The crews 
sailed five races over a one-mile triangle, the boats changing hands after 
each contest. 

The Brown regatta uncovered a new intercollegiate star when F. Gard- 
ner Cox, of Princeton, younger brother of Bill Cox of Vineyard Haven and 
Long Island Sound fame, turned in a splendid record of three firsts, a 
second, and one third to capture the day’s individual honors from Brown’s 
Johnny Mason and Tech’s Runnie Colie. The individual point scores were: 
Cox (P), 57 points; Mason (B), 51; Colie (M.I.T.), 46; Fletcher (B), 33; 
Hanson-Olsen (M.I.T.), and Seligman (Y), 32 each; Shedden (D), and 
Jones (W), 26 each; Young (W), and Allbright (D), 25 each; Finley (P), 
20; and Glover (Y), 13. 

he occasion of the regatta gave the intercollegiate yachtsmen an op- 

Portui ity to inspect the new quarters of the Brown Yacht Club, as the 

University recently acquired the Narragansett Boat Club on the Seekonk, 

about mile from the campus. Extensive alterations are under way which 

will give Brown a clubhouse comparable with the M.I.T. sailing pavilion. 
Lronarp M. Fow.e 
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Yacht Arlis —R. Livingston Sullivan, owner 


ea “Having covered some ten thousand 

miles since your Direction Finder was 
installed in my boat, I take pleasure in 
letting you know that the instrument has 
been quite satisfactory in every way. While 
cruising off the Cuban Coast, as well as off 
Nova Scotia, both in clear weather and in 
fog, day or night, I was able at all times to 
determine my position easily, rapidly and 
accurately. 

Sincerely yours, 


R. Livingston Sullivan’’ 


Praise from practical navigators — the approval of 
naval architects and prominent yachtsmen — proves 
the preeminence of Bludworth Instruments. Orion, 
Avalon, Oceania, Arlis, Marmot, Migrant, Daunt- 
less, Dorade, Edlu, Mandoo II, Avanti, White 
Cloud — are a few of the fine yachts which are 
equipped with Bludworth Direction Finders. 


Without cost or obligation we will be glad to prove - 
whether a practical, inconspicuous installation can 
be made aboard your vessel. Send in her name and 
brief description — And be sure to visit Booths 144 
and 145 at the Motorboat Show and see a graphic 
display of the Bludworth Direction Finder in actual 
operation. 


BLUDWORTH, Inc. 
79 Fifth Avenue, New York 


THE BLUDWORTH 


DIRECTION FINDER 











‘In this G.C.f 46’ Twin-Screw Cruiser will be found one of the most seaworthy, able, and 
well-laid out small yachts afloat. Forward is a guest cabin for three, with private toilet. 
There is a large deck house, followed by a luxurious owner’s stateroom, with its own toilet. 
Aft is a cockpit. Leaflet E-12. 
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The Q.C.f 42’ double-cabin VOYAGER cruises as many as seven in 
luxurious comfort and has quarters for a crew of one. If no crew is 
desired, the crew’s quarters may be converted into a comfortable 
cabin for two additional guests. The VOYAGER is built with especial 
care, using the exclusive Q.C.f system of shelf-construction—costly, 
but giving the strongest, truest hull that can be built. Powered with 
a pair of 73 h.p. 6-cylinder engines, with reduction gears, its speed 
is about 15 miles an hour. Optional power plants give speeds up to 
about 22 miles an hour. Diesel power may be installed. In the 
double cabin model of the VOYAGER, the crew’s quarters forward 
are followed by a toilet and an exceptionally large galley. The deck- 
house is roomy, with a full sweep of view all around. The helms- 
man’s position is far enough forward to give full visibility. On the 
port side is an attractively upholstered dinette, seating four and 
making up into a comfortable double berth. A door leads to the 
aft cabin which has a large double berth and a single upper on the 
port side, a single lower and upper to starboard. Aft of this cabin 
is a cockpit with ample seating space for half a dozen guests. 
Leaflet E-11. 


BETTER BOATS ARE BEING BUILT 


For commuter or Perhaps the most popular of all O.C. f models is the 32’ WANDERER. Surprisingly 
play boat deluxe, roomy for four to cruise, handling very easily, and most economical in operation 
the AC f 38’ Ex- and up-keep, WANDERER exactly meets the needs of thousands of yachtsmen. In 


press Cruiser gives inbuilt quality and in outward beauty, WANDERER is a winner. Leaflet E-I4. 
Yl V4 Va full cruising com- | 


fort, plus the thrill 
of arunabout! Leaf- 
let E-13. 
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The single cabin model of the Q.C.f 42’ voy- 
AGER makes an ideal layout if quarters for four 
or five are sufficient. VOYAGER is a remarkably 
easy boat to handle, and the helmsman’s posi- 
tion is in the spacious deckhouse, far enough 
forward to give full visibility in docking or 
maneuvering. Like all other models of the 
Q.C.f 42’ VOYAGER, it is built with exceptional 
care, using the exclusive Q.C. © system of shelf- 
construction. This is costly, but it gives you the 
strongest, truest hull that is possible to build. 
You can’t equal the VOYAGER in quality, work- 
manship, or design at anything like its price. 
VOYAGER is adaptable to a wide variety of 
needs, For example, at relatively slight expense, 
the single cabin VOYAGER can be equipped as 
a most desirable off-shore fishing boat. Leaflet 
E-15. 


Smallest of the O.C.f fleet, but as well built, staunch, 
and good looking a craft as you can find, is the AC 
26’ ROAMER. Complete and comfortable cruising quar- 
ters for four. Full headroom throughout, even in the 
toilet. Bright, airy cabin with three ports and six win- 
dows. Four full-length berths, generously wide, leave 
ample floor space between them. Excellent galley. Full- 
length hanging locker. Self-bailing cockpit with lino- 
leum covered floor. 17 miles per hour with a 6-cylinder 
engine. Check ROAMER against the field! Leaflet E-17. 


Here is one of the finest boats of its size ever launched. Examine every detail of this O.C.f 34’ 
Canin Cruiser, and we believe you will say you have never seen her equal in any other make of 
standardized cruiser. Excellent cruising accommodations for a party of four. Room in the sheltered , 
cockpit for day parties of a dozen, or more. Leaflet E-16. : 





AND Q@Cf IS BUILDING THEM! 


The Q.C. £ 32’ WANDERER in the Sport Model is ideally adapted for general use. The absence of a standing 
canopy leaves the full length of the generous cockpit unobstructed for fishing or for active water sports. 
You have generous accommodations for four on cruises of any length. Leaflet E-18. 


With most comfortable 
cruising accommoda- 
tions for four, a good 
turn of speed, and excel- 
lent sea qualities, this 
34’ FISHERMAN (.C. f° 
is perfectly fitted for 
sport fishing. Leaflet 
E-19. 
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OU CAN be sure of these Seth Thomas Marine Clocks. 

They’re designed for rough weather sailing. For gener- 
ations seagoing men have chosen Seth Thomas for accurate 
timekeeping. Today as always, Seth Thomas Marine Clocks 
are still leaders in precision and design. They come with 1-day 
and 8-day movements, with and without ship’s bell strikes. 
Among a wide range of models you will surely find one that fits 
both your needs and your budget. For information about these 
and Seth Thomas land models, write Seth Thomas Clocks, a 
Division of General Time Instruments Corp., Thomaston, Conn. 





Ship’s Bell Clock— 


Barometer Combination 










NO. 66—8-DAY 
SHIP’S BELL STRIKE 


Plain Bezel (as shown) 


NO. 44—8-DAY 
SHIP’S BELL STRIKE 
Wheel Bezel (as shown) 


~ $60.00 


Wheel Bezel 1. Plain Bezel $55.00 


= 


NO. 2 MAYFLOWER' _ $80.00 
8-day Ship’s Bell Strike 





HERALD BAROMETER 
No. 1. Wheel Bezel $42.50 
No. 2. Plain Bezel $37.50 


ENGINE LEVER 
8-day time $16.50 
MERRIMAC 
1-day Ship’s Bell Strike $20.00 
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BRITISH YACHTING NOTES 


Recent Additions to the R.O.R.C. Rules 


HEN writing last month upon Royal Ocean Racing Club affairs, [ 

was able to outline certain proposals for minor alterations in the 
method of taking various sail measurements and also in that dealing with 
propeller allowances. At a meeting of the Technical Committee, on Novem- 
ber 23rd, the proposed alterations to sail measurements were confirmed and 
new regulations for propeller allowances were adopted. 

In commenting recently upon the composition of the R.O.R.C. Tech- 
nical Committee, I ventured to suggest that this now compared favorably 
with that of any similar body associated with yachting affairs. To substan- 
tiate this claim, I may say that Messrs. William Fife, Charles E. Nicholson, 
Alfred Mylne, J. Rasmussen, J. Laurent Giles and Robert Clark constitute 
a group of technical advisors which has tended greatly to raise the status of 
the club in the eyes of the yachting community. Another member of the 
committee, Captain W. M. Blagden, of the Royal Engineers — its mathe- 
matical expert — must be added to this list and it is to him that the ques- 
tion of a formula for a suitable propeller allowance was referred. This rule, 
which is of considerable importance to owners of cruising yachts with rela- 
tively heavy installations, will now read: 


“The propeller allowance for a yacht sailing with a normal installation, 
complete with a normal cruising propeller in position, shall be a deduction 
from rating. . . . Fora folding or feathering propeller, 114 per cent of rat- 
ing; for a ‘solid’ propeller, 3 per cent of rating. In the case of an abnor- 
mally heavy installation, the owner may claim an additional allowance on 
production of a maker’s certificate of the weight of engine, and in the case 
of an abnormally light installation, the committee will give a reduced al- 
lowance. The allowance, in percentage of measured rating, will equal two 
plus seven and a half times the weight of the engine in lbs. divided by the 
product of length, breadth and depth, in feet, for solid propellers; and five 
plus seven and a half times the weight of the engine in lbs. divided by the 
product of length, breadth, and depth, in feet, for feathering or folding 
propellers. In all-cases the percentage of rating allowed will be taken to the 
nearest 14 per cent. If a reduction gear of not less than 1.5 to 1 is fitted, an 
additional allowance of 1% per cent will be given.” 


+ + + 


The new rule will, therefore, have no effect on the rating of normally en- 
gined vessels but will penalize light motors and give some relief to heavy oil 
types. Quite rightly, no account has been taken of unsuitably placed ma- 
chinery as this would be putting a premium on an inferior layout. 


Slight additions have been made to the Table of Rig Allowances as the 
“‘wishbone”’ rig has now been included. The table now reads: “‘ Bermuda 
cutter to sail at 100 per cent SA; Bermuda yawl, 98 per cent; Bermuda or 
wishbone schooner and gaff cutter, 96 per cent; Bermuda or wishbone 
ketch, wishbone schooner on which no staysail is set above the wishbone, 
and gaff yawl, 94 per cent; gaff schooner, 92 per cent; and gaff ketch, 90 per 
cent. The denomination of the rig, as to whether Bermuda or gaff, will be 
determined by the type of the mainsail.”’ 


As the length on load water line is not taken for rating purposes and, in 
any case, is a somewhat variable quantity, it may be thought that the 
standard rule which decides whether a yacht is yawl or ketch rigged may be 
difficult to interpret in the case of ocean racing yachts. This is undoubtedly 
the case but it will be found, in practice, that this difficulty is a matter of 
little moment as the following addition to the rule tends to eliminate the 
effect of what at first sight appears to be a hard and fast line of demareca- 
tion. “If the area of the mizzen sail of a yaw] is less than 9 per cent, or that 
of a ketch less than 18 per cent of the sail area, the deficiency shall be added 
in computing sail area.” It was also thought that yachts carrying mizzen 
staysails were too hardly treated; consequently, a deduction of 1-per cent 
of measured rating will be made in the case of a yaw] or ketch, if.the owner 
declares, when applying for a rating certificate, that the yacht will not 
carry a mizzen staysail. 

Saad aa 

A definitely drastic change has been made in the rule relating to battens 

in the mainsail. This rule, in effect, will read: 


“Maximum number, five, which shall divide the leech into approxl- 
mately equal parts, and no batten shall, without penalty, exceed 14 per 
cent of the length of the boom plus 1.5 feet. If any batten exceeds the above 
limit, twice such excess shall be added to the length of the boom when cal- 
culating the area of the mainsail.” 


ee 


It will be remembered that a rule was passed last year which permitted 
two spinnakers to be carried at the same time in long distance races, pro- 
vided that the mainsail was lowered. The intention of the rule was to make 
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for safety when sailing before the wind in a stormy breeze and open water, 
but it was found that, in practice, two large spinnakers were sometimes car- 
ried in light weather. The rule now reads: 


“When double spinnakers are permitted and set, the following limits to 
second spinnaker and second spinnaker boom shall not be exceeded: (a) the 
length of the boom shall not exceed the actual base of the fore triangle or 
the main boom, whichever is the less; (b) the length of the luff or leech 
shall not exceed 95 per cent of the square root of I? + J?, or the hoist of the 
mainsail, whichever is the less; (c) the foot shall not exceed 1.5 times the 
allowed length for the second spinnaker boom; and (d) the width at half 
height shall not exceed 1.25 times the allowed length for the second spin- 
naker boom — the points between which the width will be measured shall 


be one-half the allowed length of the luff and leech above the tack and 
clew.”’ 


Another addition to the rules runs: “In the event of a yacht having 75 
per cent of her total ballast of iron, 2 per cent will be deducted from her 
rating.’ In view of the fact that, for the sake of saving expense, yachts are 
sometimes given iron keels, this concession seems quite reasonable _ is 
certain to be appreciated by the owners of yachts so fitted. 


+ + + 


Metric Measurement. When measuring for rating has been taken in 
metres, the following procedure should be adopted: (1) Express all meas- 
urements in metres correct to three decimal places. (2) For finding standard 
freeboard, read .762 metres instead of 2.5 feet. (3) For draft — read .610 
metres instead of 2 feet. (4) For mast height — read (.96H + 1.220)RA 
instead of (.96H + 4)RA. (5) Battens — read .457 metres instead of 1.5 


feet. (6) Rule for scantling allowance: For the formula . — .1 (H— 20) — 


W ; 
read “> —.1 (H—6.096). The rating can then be worked out in metres 


before multiplying it by 3.28 to get the rating in feet to obtain the Time 
Correction Factor. 


I have included this note on conversion as YACHTING is largely read in 
countries where metric measurement is the standard practice. 
M. HecksTa.t-SMITH 
+ ee 


Royal Ocean Racing Club Calendar for 1938 


Heligoland Rage, 60-20 foot lw], oii so vise vcs 0k 6 0 eoeens June 3rd 
Mans Rack Bera s008 1.00 ek oo ss eras semieaw es June 3rd 
Falmouth to Kingstown, 60-35 foot, 35-25 foot l-w.l..........July 1st 
Kingstown to Clyde, 60-35 foot, 35-25 foot lw.l............. July 5th 
Dover to Kristiansand, 60-30 foot Lw.l.................0000- July 14th 
Kristiansand to Copenhagen, 60-30 foot Lw.l................ July 19th 
*Copenhagen to Warnemunde, 60-30 foot lw.l............... July 24th 
*The Kreuzer-Abteilung Deutscher Seglerverband’s Warne- 
munde-Bornholmi-mset BAGO. 6 2 ee July 26th 
Channel Race, 25-35 foot, 35-60 foot lew.l..............2005. July 29th 
Cowes-Dinard Race, 35-25 foot, 60-35 foot Lw.l........... August 6th 
*Dinard to Ile de Brehat, 60-35 foot, 35-25 foot l-w.l....... August 9th 


“Ile de Brehat to Brixham, 60-35 foot, 35-25 foot l-w.l...... August 11th 
All races except those marked with a * to be qualifying races. 
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KELVIN-WHITE 
SPHERICAL COMPASS 


This new development is in demand on the finest 
yachts, both sail and power, and all kinds of com- 


mercial vessels because it is steadier and unexcelled 
in visibility. 

SHELF BINNACLES — Both 
skylight head (shown here) or Metal 
Dome with sliding doors, fitted with 
either spherical or flat top compasses, 
in all sizes, For motorsailer, large 
cruiser, and yacht compass housing. 


PILLAR BINNACLES — Especially adapted for cock- 
pit use in 5”, 6”, 7” sizes for any’style of compass. Fitted 
with compensating magnets, oil and electric lighting. Good 
looking, substantial, practical. A space saver in any cock- 
pit. Rugged enough for a mooring bit. 


New COMMUTER binnacle fitted 
with 5’ spherical compass in spring 
suspension to absorb vibration of 
high powered engines. Indirect 
lighting for night work. Only 7/4” 
in diameter. A space saver. 





A Kenyon Speedometer is absolutely es- 
sential if you would develop greatest speed 
and best trim of sails when sailing. Specified 


by all the best designers. Permanently in- 
stalled. Reliable. 





KELVIN-WHITE ALNOR VELOMETER sives ac- 
curate wind velocities instantly. No stop-watch, wires or 
batteries needed. Just take it up on deck for a quick look 
at the wind. Very compact. Only 514” square and 214” 
thick. In neat leather carrying case. $50. 





Renowned WALKER. Mark Ill Excelsior yacht log reads 
face up, as shown above. New Mark IV reads on end like 
their big ship log. We also carry the Walker Speed 
Variation Indicator for use with log, and 60 fathom Depth 
Recorder (right). 


RELIABLE YACHT EQUIPMENT 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


90 State Street, Boston 38 Water Street, New York 
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tion. Genuine Stro 
anti-flood parburksen. S C 
Aimouetcs, phe ger 
2 fev Deluxe e features ; c 
revo Acco ie sy ieee : 
- one-lever control. Full live- EFFORTLESS YACHT CONTROL 
rubber shockless mounting. 
Runs an hour and a half on Why pay thousands for a sweet ship and then put up with wheelbarrow- 
a 44-pint oe: Develops 5 
‘full 2% horsepower! style controls d 
Old-fashioned, jangling, jamming rods, levers, cables and bell-cranks 
definitely date your yacht. Awkward heave-ho marine gear-shift levers 
png are as outmoded as vertical windshields on motor cars. Bendix, com- 
$71.50 manding one of the greatest engineering organizations in the world, 
at South Bend has moved power boat control enormously forward. One finger, flick- 
ing a four-inch lever or pressing a button, gets you surer and quicker [ 
action than both hands and a strong back used to produce. This covers s 
reverse gears, throttles, spark advance and many other auxiliary con- F 
trol functions. v 
Important yacht-yards have standardized on Bendix controls. Any dl 
power boat can have them. R 
_ IWIN" Sai 100% MARINE B 
Soe Pate im ni s 
Air-Coo: win! 
modern minded Never sold haphazardly, but care- A 
fully calibrated to the particular th 
engine it will serve, the Stromberg - 
100% Marine Carburetor has estab- it 
lished areputation unique in its field. tr 
Factory records show that not one of 
the many thousands of Stromberg Ma- 
rine Carburetors thus installed to order Z) 
has ever failed to fully satisfy. A new : 
Stromberg will invariably increase C: 
engine power and r. p. m., improve pre 
economy and enhance safety. Stand- m; 
ard on many leading marine engines. Ai 
ca 
For information concerning Eclipse Outboard Motors, Bendix . 
Yacht Controls and Stromberg Marine Carburetors, consult bas 
Bendix Products Corporation (Marine Division) South Bend, Indiana. 
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VERY unit of Bendix Marine equipment is the product of en- 
gineering specialists. Back of it are not merely years of marine 
experience, but thousands of hours and millions of dollars steadily 
devoted to basic research and engineering development for the 
aircraft and automotive industries. With this unmatched back- 
ground, Bendix Marine Products are mechanically far advanced 
over most yacht and ship gear of purely marine origin. The techni- 
cal staffs of the various manufacturing divisions of Bendix listed 
below are thoroughly competent to advise with you on the appli- 
cation of their particular Bendix marine units to your yacht. 


Another Bendix Contribution to Navigation! 


BENDIX “ANTI-STATIC” RADIO 
DIRECTION FINDER 


Developed by Bendix Radio Corporation of Chicago, fundamentally for air 
service, and already adopted by leading airlines, the Bendix Radio Direction 
Finder is the most advanced unit of its kind in existence. In its marine 
version, it embodies important advantages over all other such devices in 
the almost total elimination of static and power plant interference. Marine 
Radio Communication equipment by Bendix is also available. 





BENDIX-HOLMES AUTOMATIC 
STEERING and Steering Remote Con- 
trol, produced and marketed by Bendix 
Marine Products Co., Inc., 754 Lexington 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., has won its way to 
the binnacles of the finest yachts in Amer- 
ica. Providing 100 per cent automatic 
steering, on any desired compass course, 
italso permits manual remote rudder con- 
trol from anywhere aboard. 


BENDIX MAGNETOS AND BENDIX 
SPARK PLUGS, produced by Scintilla 
Magneto Co., Inc., of Sidney, New York, 
represent the finest ignition equipment 
that money can buy. Overwhelmingly 
first choice of the entire aviation industry 
Bendix-Scintilla ignition brings to power- 
driven watercraft a degree of thorough- 
going reliability and electrical efficiency 
that is of priceless value. 


ZENITH MARINE CARBURETORS, 
FLAME ARRESTERS AND FUEL 
FILTERS are manufactured by Zenith 
Carburetor Co., Detroit, Michigan. Stand- 


BENDIX STARTIX—AUTOMATIC 
STARTING —a time-proved Bendix 
Product, developed especially for marine 
use and manufactured by Eclipse Machine 









ard factory equipment of many leading 
makes of marine engines, Zenith Flame 
Arresters positively prevent emission of 
carburetor back-fire flame. Zenith Fuel 
Filters, of unique design, are not only 
extremely efficient for all liquid fuels, but 
are very easily cleaned and very durable. 


at the Motor Boat Show 


Company, Elmira, New York. In conjunc- 
tion with the familiar Bendix Starter Drive, 
which is universal marine starting equip- 
ment, Bendix Startix provides any marine 
engine — gasoline or Diesel — with stall- 
proof starting. Any time the engine stalls, 
Startix automatically re-starts it. 
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Whether your boat will 
be launched in °38 or 
was launched in ’28, 


she will look better, run 


better, and incidentally 


_ sell better, with 1938 


LAUGHLIN FITTINGS. 


- The 1938 line includes 


many new convenience 
items and many stand- 


_ ard brass items may be 


had in drop forged 
bronze—taking a beau- 
tiful high polish and 
insuring far greater 
strength and safety. 


Let the Laucuuin Tri- 
ang-L Trade Mark 
guide your selection. 


Send for catalog 
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Lake Ontario Notes 


By CHARLES F. COLE 


T SEEMS that revival of the historic Canada’s Cup races, between the 
Royal Canadian Y. C. and the Rochester Y. C., has been shelved in 
favor of the even more ancient Fisher Cup contests which began way back 
in 1882. Hint of such action was given at the annual Rochester Y. C. meet- 
ing, at which Harold L. Field was elected commodore to succeed Commo- 
dore Edward L. Doyle. One of the new commodore’s first moves was to 
name William P. Barrows chairman of a committee to study the situation 
in regard to the two international contests. It is rumored that the shift in 
plans is due to disagreement among Canadian Corinthians as to the type 
of boat to be sailed in the Canada’s Cup competition, formal challenge for 
which was expected to be made to Rochester by the R. C. Y. C. next spring. 
Although it has had a less brilliant history, the Fisher Cup antedates 
the Canada’s Cup. It was presented to the Chicago Y. C. by A. J. Fisher, 
and the first race was between the Annie Cuthbert, representing Lake 
Ontario, and the Cora, of the C. Y. C. Although the early history of the 
trophy is obscure, it seems to have been forfeited by Rochester to Chicago 
after the R. Y. C. had held it for a number of years. In July, 1927, the cup 
was again in competition between Rochester and the Royal Canadian, 
with Alloede, skippered by Larry Mabbett of Rochester, the winner. Tom 
Wade, of the Royal Canadian, was skipper of Cara Mia, the R. C. Y. C. 
entry. The cup has reposed in the R. Y. C. trophy case since that contest. 
The Canadians have intimated that they might consider racing for it in a 
semi-racing cruiser of a design to be agreed upon by both clubs. It also has 
been suggested that a rating might be decided on which would permit 
Barrows to enter his New York “32.” 


+ + + 


Oscar Marth is the new captain of the Lake Ontario (American) Star 
Class Fleet, elected at a recent annual meeting. Clifton H, Baker was 
chosen secretary. Although Lake Ontario piers at the Port of Rochester are 
now festooned with ice from frozen spume, and arctic winds sweep the lake 
front, Star sailors have already laid extensive plans for next summer which 
include three series of races. One, to be raced on Saturdays and Sundays 
up to August 7th, is to be for a new trophy; another, in August and Septem- 
ber, for the Doyle Perpetual Trophy; and a special series of five races for 
a new cup donated by Ear! Snyder, skipper of Queen of Hearts. The season’s 
fleet championship will be based on the best showing in all races. 


+ + + 


Nine Mile Point Y. C. members have elected William Sweeney captain 
of the club’s large Snipe fleet of some twenty-five boats, succeeding Chet 
Miller, who held the office from the time the club was organized. William 
Payne was named secretary; George Glenn, treasurer; Walter Rocheville, 
measurer; Dr. Jerry McGuire, fleet surgeon; Boris and Jack Warden, joint 


race committee chairmen. 
a ee 


Stern. Lines: Lake Ontario sailing enthusiasts were pleased to hear that 
Conewago, Eight-Metre designed by Olin Stephens, which twice won the 
Canada’s Cup for the Rochester Y. C., will return to these waters from 
Chesapeake Bay. As one of the fastest craft in the Chesapeake Bay Eight- 
Metre fleet, she won the fleet championship two years in succession. Her 
new owner is Dan Brown, of Olean, N. Y.; who expects to race her out of 
Olcott. . . . Edward Doyle is finding the temptation to sail again in the 
Star Class Bacardi Races at Havana irresistible. . . . He is planning to 
take his Turtle Star from Rochester to the winter playground, with his 
young hopeful, Mike Doyle, as crew. . . . George Culp, R. Y. C. race 
committee chairman since time immemorial, was awarded a special medal 
at the club’s annual meeting in recognition of his cheerful and untiring 
efforts. . . . A recent noted guest of Rochester sailors was Chris Ratsey, 
of England, member of the sailmaking Ratsey family. . . . Former Com- 
modore Wilmot V. (Rooney) Castle is angling to bring Roderick Stephens, 
a member of the America’s Cup defender afterguard last summer, to Roch- 
ester to address a midwinter meeting of the R. Y.C. . . . Newt and Ken 
Castle, brothers, have been awarded permanent possession of the Frank E. 
Gannett Cup for the club’s Class R championship. They obtained perpetual 
custody by winning it three times in six years. . . . So it looks as though 
someone will have to donate a new cup for the class. 
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Chesapeake Bay Activity 


By TED HOSTER 


ITH three Six-Metres already at Gibson Island, interest in this 

class has become so great that there will probably be seven or eight 
of them racing there next summer. Arthur Clephane, of Washington, who 
recently sold his ‘‘Eight”’ Loke to James Breese, of Santa Fe, for sailing on 
Boulder Dam Lake, is leading the owners of two other ‘‘Eights”’ in becom- 
ing a Six-Metre owner. Next year should find the largest class of “‘Sixes”’ 
that has ever raced on the Bay. 

The chairman of the Chesapeake Bay Yacht Racing Association, Henry 
Baldwin, of the Hampton Yacht Club, and the secretary, Richard H. 
Randall, attended the recent meeting of the N.A.Y.R.U. in New York and 
returned with the idea of having the Bay represented in the Sears Bowl 
Races for juniors held every summer. They have proposed that some club 
on the Bay hold a team championship contest, the winner of which would 
go north for the Sears Bowl Races. If this idea can be worked out, it would 
add an importance to the junior racing on the Chesapeake, a sport which 
heretofore has been recognized by only a relatively small group. Since the 


future of the game depends on the youngsters, Jt is hoped'that as many as 


possible will back thismove. | , | 


Since J. Garland Miller came up from Norfolk last summer to take away 
from the Eastern Shore the log canoe trophies at the St. Michaels Regatta 
with his modernized sloop-rigged canoe Tradition, the shellbacks who 
either own or are interested in the racing of these lovely old craft have 
been putting their heads together, planning how they can defeat the slip- 
pery boat that gave them so much trouble last season. It is now rumored 
that A. Johnson Grymes, who owned and sailed the Eight-Metre Conewago 
to many victories, is going to put his old champion log canoe Flying Cloud 
into commission with the hope of turning the tables on the Virginians. 


+ + + 


On the evening of December 2nd, the Gibson Island Yacht Squadron 
held its annual winter meeting, election of officers and banquet. Rod 
Stephens was guest speaker. For the coming season, William L. Henderson 
was elected commodore; L. Corrin Strong, vice commodore; John R. 
Sherwood, rear commodore; C. Ben Mitchell, Jr., fleet captain; and H. 
Clay Primrose, chairman of the race committee. After the banquet and 
elections, and following the usual fine report on the junior fleet by Nat 
Kenney, commodore, Rod Stephens gave an interesting talk, illustrated by 
movies, covering the America’s Cup Races from the time the challenge 
was accepted by the New York Yacht Club to the final victory. 


+ + + 


Heading south rather later than most, the yawl Lekala (ex-Y ankee Girl), 
now owned by Leslie B. Cooper, of Queenstown, Md., left Oxford with Mr. 
and Mrs. Cooper and crew aboard. Lekala fitted out there for an extended 
cruise through the West Indies. 


+ + + 


On December 4th, the C.B.Y.R.A. held its annual meeting at the 
Capitol Yacht Club, in Washington, with fifteen clubs represented. The 
Rock Hall Yacht Club and the Elk River Yacht Club were there for the 
first time. The principal business covered was drawing up the regatta 
schedule for the 1938 season and passing a resolution to rewrite the by-laws 
to permit the organization a wider scope of activity. 


+ + + 


The Maryland Yacht Club recently announced the following elected as 
officers for next season: Lewis Lake, commodore; A. B. Chivers, vice 
commodore; R. W. Marsheck, rear commodore; Stanley B. Trott, secre- 
tary; Lloyd S. Weitzel, treasurer; and Edward T. Shipley, chairman of the 
sail division. 

+ + + 

G. H. Pouder, ex-vice president of the Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce, has announced that the dredging of the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal has progressed so that its opening for the passage of ocean going 
vessels will take place shortly after the 1st of January. The canal is being 
dredged to a depth of 25 feet and a width of 250 feet. It will connect with a 
new channel to Baltimore Harbor, 27 feet deep and 400 feet wide. 


+ + + 


C Ellis Ellicott, Jr., has recently bought the 40-foot cutter Binker, 
formerly owned by Boyd Denaldson. She is now laid up at Nevins’ yard. 


Mr. ‘llicott plans to bring the yacht down to Gibson Island early in the 
Sprig, 











e Week-Ender 


(TRADE MARK) 


The answer to the ex-racing skipper’s dream of a boat 
for fast cruising with real comfort and ease of handling 


Stephens Designed — Lawley Built 


During the past nine years I have added to a thirty-year back- 
ground of racing and cruising the ideas of some six hundred yachts- 
men covering the perfect single-handed fast auxiliary cruiser. 
After months of inch-juggling I got them all in a composite design, 
and checked and rechecked every detail before turning my draw- 
ings over to the technical skill of Olin Stephens. 


The goal was a Friday-night-to-Monday-morning boat, — con- 
venient below and handy on deck, for I can’t afford a paid hand, — 
a sparkling performer under sail and yet sturdy enough to stand 
driving in rugged going, — with distinctive good-looks, — and a 
superlative structural job for less than Six Thousand. These things 
and more the Week-Ender has in her 35’ of trim sleekness. 


Forty days after she was announced 386 yachtsmen from every- 
where, including sixteen foreign countries, had asked about her. 
By now the inquiries reach almost 500. The first lot of six boats are 
well on their way through Lawley’s famous yard at Boston and 
more will follow. 

Complete information is yours for the asking including the answers 
to every question yachtsmen have raised. But if you are interested 
in a Week-Ender for spring delivery you had better act quickly — 
so drop me a line today. 


The name ‘‘Week-Ender” and the plans are fully protected. 
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THE EXPERIENCE gained in more than 35 
years of designing, building and sailing 
yachts of all types is reflected in the Alden 
Off Soundings Cruiser for 1938. Developed 
from the successful Alden 1937 stock 
cruiser, this new craft is certain to satisfy 
the highest expectations of experienced 
yachtsmen who demand smart, “yachty” 
appearance, coupled with peak perform- 
ance under sail and power, blow high or 
blow low. 

The dimensions of the Off Soundings 
Cruiser are: l.o.a., 41’ 8’; l.w.L, 28’ 5”; 
beam, 10’ 6”; draft, 5’ 5’’. Cutter or yawl 
rig optional. Construction is rugged, with 
mahogany planking, treated with preserv- 
ative. Special direct drive Gray motor 
gives splendid performance under power. 
The speed of this model under sail is well 
evidenced by the winning, in 1937, of the 
Detroit-Mackinac Race, Cruising Divi- 
sion, by the yawl ROYONO. 








YACHTING 


ALDEN OFF SOUNDINGS CRUISER 




















131 State Street 


The standard interior layout gives a double stateroom, main cabin with 
two berths, excellent toilet room, large galley and ice box. Over 6 feet 
headroom, plenty of floor space, elbow room, lockers, storage space, etc. 
Alternate layouts, with galley forward and space for paid hand, available 
on boats ordered early. 


Send for price and full particulars to 


JOHN G. ALDEN 


220 Broadway 


Beston inf New York 








Great Lakes Breezes 
By R. A. HAYNIE 


"ROSTBITE dinghy racing continues at Chicago with unexpected en- 

thusiasm, some seven or eight boats competing in the Sunday races in 
Belmont Harbor. Woody Pirie, of Star boat fame, dropped in one day, 
borrowed a dinghy, won a race and promptly bought ‘‘Bud” Snite’s boat 
and has been at it up to his neck ever since. 

Up to his neck literally sinee, at Racine last month, Woody, with Russ 
Moon as crew, took what is conceded as the prettiest dunking of the sea- 
son. Eyewitnesses stated that while running down wind in a particularly 
hard puff they sailed the boat right under, bow first, much to their aston- 
ishment. 

This mishap lost. Woody his chance at having his name first to be en- 
graved on the newly presented trophy for frostbite dinghy racing. A. J. 
Horlich, of the Racine Yacht Club, put up this trophy to encourage racing 
in this class and the Racine Yacht Club conducted the first races. The 
trophy will be competed for every year and awarded to the winner on 
points. The races will be held at the home port of the winner, with the 
proviso that every third year the races must be held at Racine. 

By winning two of the three races, Leeds Mitchell won the trophy this 
year, and the series, as a result, will be held at Chicago next year. The 
crews of the first three boats all received gold medals, as Mr. Horlich 
thought that they were deserved by anyone willing to sail yacht races in 
December. 

ee ae 

Tom Hefferan, of Grand Rapids, sold his yaw] Cynthia and is having a 
cutter, of Sparkman & Stephens’ design, built at the Barrett Boat Yard, 
at Spring Lake, Michigan. The new yacht is 44 feet over all and is similar 
to Spookie, designed by the same firm. Tom and his crew have their eyes 
on the Mackinac Race. 


+ + + 


Another fine addition to Lake Michigan’s fleet next season will be 


Malabar XI. She was recently bought by Robert T. Wheeler. He plans. 


to bring her to the Lakes, via the New York Barge Canal, next spring and 
make an extended cruise in the North Channel of Lake Huron. However, 
an invitation to participate in the Mackinac Race might induce him to 
change his plans. 


The Chicago-Corinthian Yacht Club has been developing a large fleet 
of Snipes and now has the largest fleet in the country. The club is making 
plans to have the 1938 International Snipe Regatta held in Chicago, if 


possible. 
+ + + 


The North American Yacht Racing Union has announced that the 
Lippincott Cruising Rule will be published in the 1938 Year Book, so that 
it will be available for reference. In this connection, George Roosevelt has 
offered a trophy to be raced for by certain yachts on Lake Michigan for the 
purpose of ascertaining the factors of speed in different types of yachts. 

His idea is this: That a series of three races be sailed over a 15-mile 
triangular course, and under reasonable conditions as to wind. In other 
words, the races would be tentatively scheduled, but if conditions were 
light and fluky on the scheduled date, the race would be postponed to a 
later date when better conditions prevailed, as the object of the series is to 
gain knowledge of the speed of the several types of yachts. 

Six entirely different yachts have been mentioned as the experimental 
fleet. They are Southern Cross, a 54-foot yawl of wholesome cruising type, 
with a modern jib-headed rig; Rubaiyat, 43 feet over all, a fast, modern 
cutter built to the Cruising Rule; Betty Bro, a beamy centerboard yacht, 
36 feet over all, built as a ketch but rerigged as a jib-headed cutter; War- 
rior, an International Rule Eight-Metre; Gossoon II, a Universal Rule 
Class R yacht, and one of the new Tumlaren Class, which resembles a boat 
of the Square-Metre class, although the Tumlaren are not out-and-out 
racing craft. 

All of these yachts would be measured under the Lippincott Rule. A 
stipulation would be that the start would be made in such a way as to 
prevent interference and in an order which would best insure all of them 
sailing under the same weather conditions. The time would be taken for 
each yacht when she actually crossed the starting line. These races should 
be very interesting, and the results should produce data on the relative 
speeds of the different types. 


+ 


The ice yacht crowd is already at it and, due to the early freezing, has 
been having fine racing on the nearby inland lakes. So far no broken bones 
have been reported. Are yachtsmen normal people? They sail all summer, 
race dinghies until the water is frozen, and then go in for a season of ice 
boating. 


JA 
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Scripps 1938 Motors attain 


new high in perfection and value | 





SCRIPPS motors may be had in perfectly balanced 
pairs of true left and right models designed and built 
specially for TRUE-TWIN installations. The con- 
struction, rotation, manifolds, and all accessories of 
each model are strictly opposite for better appear- 
ance and distribution of weight and greatest efficiency 
and accessibility. This superior arrangement indi- 
cates SCRIPPS intimate knowledge of installation 
problems and full consideration for safety, comfort, 
economy and easy maneuvering. 























e 
SERIES F-4—4 cylinders—Bore 3 34"; Stroke 5”; 
Piston displacement 220 cu. in.—Available in 
pogees) ape 3 to 53 ee Fo pon 2 
to -p.—Reduction gear, ratio 2.03 to : s 2 ‘ 
SERIES F-t-—6 cylinders— Bore 3%"; Stroke 5°: SCRIPPS fine marine engines, built only for boats, have everything; more 
Medium speed, 48 cy at h.p.—High ‘speed, improvements, more refinements, more individual and exclusive features. 
to -PD.— uction gear, ratio * ° « ° ° 
2.03 to 1 Their proven superior design, their mechanical excellence and flawless 
SNS id" lon displacement 447 cx. fn.—Avait operation have won for these engines of quality an acceptance that is 
es a 43 to Te hyp —Reductioa pmcag unsurpassed among builders and owners of the finest craft. They’re the 
Pepe pegeircewane til fea tops in performance, economy, safety and value. If you are contemplat- 
5%"; Piston displacement 548.4 cu, in.— ing the purchase of a new boat or replacement of present power plant, 
Available in Medium speed, 90 to 143 h.p. ee A 
—High speed, 141 to 166 h.p.—Reduction SCRIPPS have qualities of operation and 
gear, ratio 2.03 to 1 and 2.43 to 1 Z 
SERIES 179-—6 cylinders—Bore 434"; Stroke maintenance that you should be well 
. "; Piston_ displacement 4 cu. in.— : : 
| Available in Medium speed, 100 to 133 hip. acquainted with. A SCRIPPS power plant 
| Fe ae eet ot do de eons | ~=swill give you advantages that no others 
3 SERIES 200—6 cylinders—Bore 5°; Stroke have. Surprisingly true is the fact that the 
5 4"; Piston displacement 677.4 cu. _in.— ‘ . wire 
) Available in Medium speed, 114 to 167 h.p. cost of a SCRIPPS engine is well within 
—High speed, 182 to 212 h.p.—Reduction 
gear, ratio 2.03 to 1 and 2.43 to 1 your means. 
SERIES 300—V-12 cylinders—Bore 4 14"; Stroke MODEL 41—V-8 cylinders; 25 to 95 
5 4"; Piston displacement 894 cu. in.—Avail- h.p. An engine of great flexibility, 
’ oo. boo gee one oo to 250 h.p.— WRITE TODAY —Let us tell you how econom- wide range - yo and low operat- 
1 ; Pp. i A ° ing cost. ivered complete, fully 
: SERIES 40, 50—V-8 cylinders —90 degree ically these outstanding motors are serving coated, seedy teen whisichne timeain, 
’ angle Bore 37 Stroke 34's Pisses dis- owners of boats like yours. In your inquiry Has INDIVIDUAL PORTING and 
- acemen : u. in.— ] -Pp.— . : 
Available with Reduction gear, ratio 2.12t01 | | Please give us horsepower needed or type, size | TOOLSTEEL VALVEINSERTS. Salt 
e : a f b d d d ° d or fresh water and reduction gear 
SERIES 60, 70—V-12 cylinders—75 degree of boat and speed desired. models. 
t angle— Bore aes Seoke 3 4 "5 Piston dis- 2 
emen - in.— te) -_p.— 
t Available with Redaction gear, ratio2-12,01 | SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY, 5833 LINCOLN AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
‘ Rubber mountings available on all models, New York Sales and Service, 30th Street and East River. Telephone, AShland 4-7850. 
7 Miami Sales and Service, W. C. Disbrow, Jr., 716 Congress Bldg., Telephone 3-5912. 
wr 
d T | Ve] 
en you want the best say 
3 Over 50 models —25 to 300 hb. p-—4, 6, V-8, V-12 cylinders for boats up to 90 feet 
es 
T, 
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Bakelite Resin coatings applied now 


will save summer lay-ups for re-painting 


THERE'S little enough time for carefree recreation, 
without sacrificing fine summer days to keep the 
finish of your boat presentable. Bakelite Resin coat- 
ings applied now will save this needless loss of time 
next summer. 

Marine coatings made with Bakelite Resins pos- 
sess appreciably better resistance to moisture, sun- 
light, salt, polluted water, and abrasion. Years of use 
on yachts and motor boats have demonstrated that 
they stay bright and fully protective all season long. 

Many leading brands of marine paint, varnish and 
enamel are now formulated with Bakelite Resins. 
Specify these high-integrity coatings for your boat 
and enjoy a summer without paint worries. Write for 
informative booklet 20S,“Bakelite Synthetic Resins”. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto 


SYNTHETIC RESINS 








YACHTING 


It is probable that Lake Michigan will have two entries in the Havana 
Star Class Regatta. The Pirie brothers and Harry Nye are planning to take. 
their yachts down. It is recalled that Woody and John Pirie won the Cup 
of Cuba last year with their Twin Star, and were in the thick of the fight 
for the Bacardi Cup. 


Detroit River and Lake Erie News 


By WALTER X. BRENNAN 


OPPING the list of interesting new boat orders at Detroit, is the 52-foot 

yawl for John B. Ford, Jr., laid down last month by the Pouliot Boat 
Works. Ford won the Port Huron-Mackinac Race last summer with his 
first sailing craft, the 34-foot Royono IJ, and immediately turned into an 
enthusiastic sailor. Royono II was by Alden, as is the new one. 


+ + + 


The Inter-Lake annual meeting, held at Toledo, November 27th, 
brought out a full house, much to the surprise of the old-timers. For many 
years the dinners and entertainment on this occasion have been “‘on”’ the 
outgoing commodore, but this year Commodore Edgar T. Wolfe an- 
nounced that the affair would be ‘‘ Dutch” and he would put the surplus 
money to better use. As a result, the commodore turned over $2,200 to the 
association, to wipe out-the debt on the Commodore’s Memorial, at Put-In- 
Bay, and add several hundred dollars to the Yachtsmen’s Fund. 


+ + + 


The International Dinghy Class looks like a sure bet for Detroit next 
season with two boats already completed and more on order. Fred Bingham 
and Don Cumming, of the Crescent Sail Yacht Club, have taken delivery 
on theirs and Bob Stephens, of the same club, has one under way. Fred 
Wagner, of D.Y.C., and Bob Luzius and Ted Kuhn, of the Toledo Yacht 
Club, have boats ordered for spring delivery. The boats are sloop-rigged 
and are all from the same design by Uffa Fox. 


+ + + 


There was a scramble up and down the Lakes last month to get yachts- 
men organized into a united front for the hearings on small boat harbors, 
called by the War Department. When the announcements first were sent 
out, each yacht club and town decided that this was the great opportunity 
to get a private harbor. 

The fault with an “every man for himself” attack was apparent, so the 
Inter-Lake, U. S. Power Squadrons and other organizations immediately 
got the many factions together. The requests finally made at the hearings 
were for a small boat harbor every thirty miles along the shores of the 
Great Lakes and not over fifty miles apart. 


+ + + 


Mentor Harbor Yacht Club looks like one of the few clubs that were 
adopted or started by a real estate promotion that is going to come out on 
top. The club, which started with a few dozen members and lent color to 
the fine lagoon development at Mentor, Ohio, has grown to 450 members 
and is making plans to buy the fine clubhouse. The club had 150 boats in 
its harbor last summer. 

oe 

The Detroit Power Squadron is slated to hold its annual banquet and 
installation of officers on January 6th. Retiring Commander William K. 
Anderson, who got the Great Lakes area off to such an enthusiastic start in 
the work, is to be honored at the meeting. 


+ + + 


Early indications pointed to a large attendance of Great Lakes Power 
Squadron members at the national meeting and dinner dance on January 
15th, in New York. 

+ + + 

Norm Suderlund, for 25 years manager of the Detroit Yacht Club, re- 
tired last month. Robert Thompson, formerly with the Detroit Statler, has 
been appointed to fill the vacancy. 


+ + + 
Bowling fans of the I.L.Y.A. clubs are looking forward to the annual 
winter tournament, January 29th-30th, at Columbus, Ohio. The Buckeye 


Lake Yacht Club, which will be host to the visitors, is famous for its enter 
tainments and a record attendance is expected. 
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With the introduction of these spacious 


and beautiful craft, DAWN has pioneered 


a modern trend in boat building —away 
from the larger, expensive yacht with its 


large crew and ifs excessive operating’ 


and maintenance costs, but again differ- 
ent. and better than the conventional 
“stock cruiser.” In their roominess, luxury 

and safety, DAWNS, because of the vari- 
5 eir interior arrangements and 






"power plants, satisfy ‘alike the require- 





ments of the yachtsman who no longer sees 
the necessity keeping up a larger boat, 
ds of the discriminating boat- 





man who i is no longer satisfied with the 


smaller size and other. limitations im- 





‘posed by the average “stock cruiser.” 


As you study the data and illustrations 
‘on the three’ following pages, you will 
immediately discern DAWN’S difference, 
superiority, me * and stu tai 
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THE DAWN FifT Y 















tHE DAWN sixty 
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Directly Below: 


THE DAWN Forty EIGHT 


46, 45, 





If you were to retain a naval architect to de- 
sign-a craft exactly suited to your individual 
needs, you would naturally give him an idea 
of what you desire. Or perhaps, to begin, you 
would ask him to tell you. In either case, 
special attention would be given to your own 
particular requirements — and this is ex- 
actly what DAWN does for you! 


Of raised deck design, DAWNS are virtually 
custom-built craft in everything but cost. 
Planned by one of America’s foremost naval 
architects, their superb, clean running hulls 
are built over standardized moulds in 46, 48, 
50, 52, 55 and 60 foot lengths depending on 
the requirements of the owner, thus affording 
a saving in cost which is passed along to you 
at no sacrifice in the quality of materials ot 
workmanship for which DAWN has always 
been famous. The sound, speedy, seaworthy 
hull can be driven to advantage with either 
moderate or high power. The interior is a 
ranged ‘“‘as you like it”, for week-ending, 
commuting, fishing, or leisurely vacationing 


Study the cross-section diagram on the op 
posite page, and the accommodation plan 0 
the page following. 
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50, 52, 55 and 60 Footers 


with INDIVIDUALIZED INTERIORS 


to suit your own requirements 





~ SE 
eemoingent eee el CCL OL DE! LLL LL A LL LOL LLC 


TO DECIDE UPON YOUR “IDEAL BOAT”, 
ASK YOURSELF THESE QUESTIONS! 


How, when and where will you use the boat? How many people 

will there generally be aboard? What is the maximum number you 

will want to accommodate? How much speed and cruising radius do 
. you want? Are you interested in gasoline or diesel power? Will you 
1 @ handle her yourself; or use one or two paid hands? 





a Rear of saloon, looking aft. The divan is ater 
; ; ‘ into a berth. As spacious a “living room afloat” as wi 
uf™ lhe photos on these pages show you at a glance, the beautiful pro Paphos ange Rae. tas ins Wat 
. . os © to ° 
e,™ file which has made DAWNS recognized and admired in the most ee 


m1 prominent yachting centers in America. They show you, too, the 





* @ remarkably clean run which betokens a superbly designed hull. 
The cross-section diagram gives you one __ possible on this type of craft. Double 

ly extremely popular and practical DAWN berths or built-in beds are optional. 

st. bow-to-stern arrangement which repre- Shower stall is built into the lavatory. 

Pal sents a composite of the requirements of | A combination desk-wardrobe is also built 
a number of prominent DAWN owners: in. Way aft is the roomy cockpit, ready 

ls Crew’s quarters and lavatory in the fore for fishing chairs and bait tanks if you 

48, peak, guest cabin for two, three or four —_ want them. 

a following, with a bulkhead between. Next, 

the galley to starboard and guest lavatory © These are just a few of many ideas 


10 # toport. Then up into the saloon, provided © DAWN can suggest. Consider us your 





h h Wri : View of the owner’s spacious cabin, —— par 
with a large settee, convertible into a full § naval architects. Write us your require- To port is the lavatory, showing shower stall wit 
4 length b th Af a h ’s cabin, fi ts and get our literature ‘Shendie and frosted glass door. To starboard, directly behind the 
, OF G10 ROE. Se Cot Owe See, ee — as Be sage aoe scopes: divan-berth, is a large chest of drawers. Steps lead up 
more commodious than you ever thought —_ suggestions submitted without obligation. to the saloon. 
rays 
thy 
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ar 
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DAWN 


"Show Me How She’s Built and 
I'll Tell You What She'll Do!” 








Flex many times have you heard a boat-wise person 
make this assertion! We will be glad to welcome you any 
time at the DAWN Plant to show you the fascinating 
fundamentals of DAWN construction. Even in the limited 
confines of this page, we can, to some extent ‘‘show you 
how she’s built,’ so that you too, will have a lasting 
impression of DAWN quality, material and workmanship. 





The accompanying accommodation plan shows master- 
ful design and planning. The accompanying photo shows 
the initial step of DAWN’s all-quality construction: the 5” 
white oak keel, in a single length. DAWN’s planking may be 
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double (%” mahogany outside, }4” cedar inside) or single TW 
(1” mahogany —and 1}4” below the water line) as de- — 
sired. All frames white oak, i 

on 10” centers; all fastenings a 

° ° OSte] 

genuine Everdur. Stringers times 

‘ Josep] 

and clamps all one piece, only 1 

running the full length of the i sips 

boat. Side decks and cockpit = si 

floor of teak; deck beams | a 

‘ ° ° . mi — 
: and cabin carlins white oak. i di tion t¢ 
: This 

comm: 
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DAWN CRUISERS, INC. Clason Point, New York City Phone Westchester 7-70 Baber 
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"The Greatest. Values. in. Sailboat History.” 

















“WIN WITH A 
WINABOUT 








-WINABOUTS 








1614-foot 
lapstrake 














Winabout 





SAILBOAT” ‘ 


@ Greatest value in sailboat history. 

@ A model for every purse and purpose. 
@ Strong. Speedy. Sturdy. Safe. 

@ Honest quality. Rugged construction. 











Features streamlined mast and boom for | 
greater strength, removable floor boards, rein- | 
forced transom for outboard motor, copper 
fastenings, sails by noted racing sail ma ers, 
lapstrake planking over oak frames. Length 
1614’, beam 5’ 9”, draft 6”, mast 25’ (selected 
clear spruce), and adjustable metal centerboard. 





@ Catalogue on request. 











18-foot Winabout 
Smooth-planked 





Prices Will Advance 
BUY AT THE SHOW 
SHOW SPACE B-4 


Price $329, F.O.B. 

















1714-foot smooth-planked 


a 
2 





| 
| For those who want luxurious 
_ roominess, racing performance, and ample seating ca- 
pacity for eight or more, we recommend our 18’ Win- 
| about. Safety was not overlocked in adapting this boat 
se to family use and class competition. Ex- 
tremely seaworthy. Sail area approximately 
200 sq. feet, stern locker, sliding backstays, 
etc., etc. Finest fittings, salt water equipped. 
Length overall 18’ 1”, waterline 15’ 9”, 
extreme beam 6’ 5”, draft 12”, board up. 


Price $499, F.O.B. 

























Winabout 


This boat is similar to our 17’ lapstrake 
model, but is offered for the man who re- 
quires a smooth planked hull. Airplane 
rigging, turnbuckles, spreaders and lower 
shrouds, inside finish two-tone green, top- 
sides semi-gloss white; bottom anti-foul 
 Soeeg Halyards and sheets best manila. 

emi-Genoa jib. Length 17’ 3’, beam 
5’ 11”, freeboard 20”. 


Price $369, F.O.B. - 














Write for our 


Pay as you Play” 
plan 
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305 Congress Street 














These values are offered only by New England's Largest Marine Distributors 


NEW ENGLAND MARINE COMPANY 


Tel. LiBerty 4481 


We also carry larger and 

smaller models which 

are shown in our new 
catalog 


Boston, Massachusetts 











Sound Waves 
By LEE SCUPPERS 


T WOULD appear that the Star Class, emulating the Marines, has landed 

in the Great South Bay Yacht Racing Association and has the situation 
well in hand. Which is just by way of announcing that four of the five 
officers recently elected by the yachtsmen from the briny, breezy South 
Shore of Long Island are or were Star boaters. 

They are William H. Picken, Jr., of Sayville, president; William C. 
Foster, of Point O’ Woods, first vice president; Theodore T. Everitt, some- 
times known as the “Bellport Bolshevik,” second vice president; and 
Joseph W. Lawrence, of Babylon, chairman of the regatta committee. The 
only non-Star man in the line-up is Stephen Nash, of Westhampton. 

Picken, a genial gentleman who gave the association a midget champion- 
ship trophy a few years ago, is the successful skipper of High Seas. Foster 
sails the Herreshoff-built Nova. Everitt, who has a sense of humor, or I 
wouldn’t be mentioning’ this, sails a boat called Fugitive which would be 
more aptly named if she were called Pursuer. Lawrence was one of the first 
of the Great South Bay Star skippers, but he has given up active competi- 
tion to cruise and entertain aboard his vast auxiliary sloop Lorelei. 


+ + + 


This appears to be the season for yacht club elections. Larchmont’s new 
commodore will be Thomas L. Burton, a veteran member of the Rocking 
Chair Fleet, which bases on the west end of the porch, and owner of the 
power cruiser Bluewhite. Harvey Conover, Jr., skipper of Revonoc, one of the 
Most successful of the New York ‘‘32’s,”’ has been promoted to vice commo- 
dore, and Clair L. Farrand, owner of the International One-Design Flicker, 
8 tear commodore. There is apparently no foundation to the scuttlebutt 
tumor ‘hat Commodore Burton will appoint a house committee comprising 

Rudy” Schaefer, Jim Brown, Dick Moeller and Hugh Kilmer. It might be 
an interesting experiment, though. 

Over at Manhasset Bay, Commodore Egbert Moxham is turning over 
‘ommaid after long and distinguished leadership to Robert W. Fraser, a 
Veteran Frostbiter and for years head man of the Victory Class Association. 
: H. Chalkley, another dinghy addict, will be vice commodore, and 


obert McCorkle, owner of the motor-sailer Cero II, will fly the rear 
Commoclore’s pennant. 


C. Stewart (Pop) Anderson, who is living aboard his yacht this winter, is 
planning a cruise to Bermuda next June with the ketch Trouper. He is going 
to leave Sandy Hook about a week before the Bermuda fleet works past 
Block Island and hopes to be in Hamilton in time to head an informal 
reception committee for the racing crowd. 


+ + + 


Three more of the old Interclubs have been sold to Lake George to join 
the two that went up there last summer. They are Caprice, with which 
Fred and Lorna Hibberd romped to the class championship; Mehitabel, 
with which Don King did so well, and Teal, one of the less active boats. 


There is talk of a Lake George vs. Long Island Sound team race this season 
in Interclubs. 


sil ses 


You’d think that the Bermuda Race was next month instead of way off 
in June the way the blue water sailors are discussing the biennial rush to the 
Onion Patch. There will be something like a dozen new boats in the fleet. 
Sparkman & Stephens have five under construction from their designs, Phil 
Rhodes has two and, of course, John of Boston must have two or three 
although he isn’t saying anything for publication yet. 

The S. & S. boats are a 68-foot yawl for “Rudy” Schaefer to replace 
Edlu, with which he won in 1934; a 62-foot cutter for Harry Sears, whose 
Actaea was second in Class B in 1936; a 72-foot yawl for Henry C. Taylor, 
who has been racing Barbara in the New York 50-Foot Class, and a 53-foot 
sloop for Richard Reynolds, who is selling the year-old cruising yawl Lizzy 
Mac (Elizabeth McCaw in Lloyd’s). The fifth boat is sort of hush-hush, but 
this department’s large ears have heard that she will be something special 
for Harky Edwards. 

Rhodes is working on a somewhat smaller successor to Bob Baruch’s 
Kirawan, the 1936 winner, and a fairly large single-sticker for Henry G. 
Fownes, who used to race the non-racing schooner Escapade out of Stam- 
ford. 

Another certain entry in the race is the yawl Manitou, built here last 
summer for a Great Lakes yachtsman. The vessel is laid up at City Island, 
will be commissioned there in the spring and sailed to Bermuda by an all- 
Great Lakes crew. After the ocean race, Manitou will head for her hailing 


port which is near Grand Rapids; Michigan, by way of the St. Lawrence 
River. 
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Mustic Yacht Service 





BUILDING 
REPAIRS 
STORAGE 


New 10-ton derrick . . . 3 marine railways, largest 100 tons. 
Hauling and launching up to 10-foot draft on any tide. 
Two 200-foot piers . . . Protected basin, 7-foot depth. 


Ideal under cover and open storage, including well protected wet 
storage. 


Engine, propeller and rigging repairs. 


Builders of the Celebrated MYSTIC DINGHY 


Let us quote you on your new boat construction 


MYSTIC SHIPYARD - INC: 


Custom-built Yachts e Commercial Boats 


Sailboats e Dinghies 





Storage and Repairs « Engine Reconditioning 


WEST MYSTIC CONNECTICUT 








YACHTING 


PRAM 


MYSIIL 





Designed by 
PHILIP L. RHODES 


of Cox & Stevens, Inc. 





_ Price 


$155.00 f.0.b. 
(After January, $175.00) 
West Mystic, Conn. 
(Crating $5.00 extra) 


Length, overall, 7%’; Greatest Beam, 3’ 11°’; Max- 
imum Height at bow 13”; amidship 20” at stern 18”. 
Weighs Only 93 Pounds. 


Ideal yacht tender where extreme compactness is 
desired. Stows solidly on cabin roof under main boom. 
Safe, seaworthy, easy to row. 


Construction: Philippine Mahogany, finished bright; 
white oak frames; hackmatack knees. 


May be inspected at ABERCROMBIE & FITCH 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street 


MYSTIC SHIPYARD - INC: 


Custom-built Yachts e Commercial Boats 


Sailboats e Dinghies 


Storage and Repairs e Engine Reconditioning 


WEST MYSTIC CONNECTICUT 








The recent building boom in boats built to the Cruising Club Rule has 
given rise to a demand for the organization of a cruising class for regular 
racing in Long Island Sound Y. R. A. regattas. Heretofore a few cruising 
yachts have raced in Division A or Division One of the Percentage Handi- 
cap Class against Larchmont “O” boats, Class P and Q sloops, New York 
“Forties” and the like. It hasn’t been altogether satisfactory and now a 
number of cruising boat owners are talking about racing among themselves 
on handicaps based on their Cruising Club Rule measurements. This seems 
to make good sense. Without tying themselves down to racing every week, 
cruiser owners could have a lot of sport on such a basis — especially when 
tuning up for the Bermuda Race, and during Larchmont Race Week. The 
first step in the establishment of the proposed class will be the formation of 
a class organization. enk 

Irish Pennants: A three-cornered team match among the ‘‘BO” dinks 
from Larchmont, Manhasset Bay and Indian Harbor is scheduled for 
Lincoln’s Birthday, at Larchmont. . . . The Chinese “acht Club of 
Greenport, L. I., gave a testimonial dinner to Captain George Monsell, its 
favorite son, by way of celebrating his share in the success of Ranger last 
summer. Suffolk County thinks that Harold Vanderbilt is a rather nice 
fellow who rides around on George’s boats. . . . Harry Maxwell, Bob 
Bavier and Henry S. Morgan form the North American Yacht Racing 
Union commission working on a plan to establish an open class of racing 
yachts of less displacement and cost than Six-Metres and 20-rater ‘‘R’s,”’ 
but about that size. They are open to suggestions. Despite their vast and 
varied yachting experience they do not pretend to knowitall. . . . Pequot 
Yacht Club of Southport, Conn., whose crew won the national junior 
sailing championship last summer, will hold the 1938 Sears Bowl series 
beginning August 29th. . . . Seawanhaka has set August 27th as the 
starting date for the numerous Six-Metre events which will be touched off 
by the Scandinavian Gold Cup series. . . . Tommy Haire has been finish- 
ing among the Moxhams at the top of the Class BO standing so frequently 
at Manhasset Bay this winter that there is talk of his being adopted by the 
family. . . . Geoff Smith, the Texaco Waterways Service chief, has 
founded an organization known as the Storm Trysail Club. Anyone who has 
ever set one, or tried to set one, is eligible for membership. The dues are one 
quart of prime Barbados rum a month. The competition for the office of 
treasurer is terrific. 


Narragansett Bay Gossip 
By JEFF DAVIS 


T’S been a long time coming, but it really looks as if the Rhode Island 

State Government has begun to appreciate the fact that in Narragansett 
Bay the state has something to brag about, and in its opportunity for 
yachting and yacht racing, something worth helping develop. 

There’s a reason for this sudden desire to tell the world about how much 
fun and sport there is in yachting and yacht racing instead of doing all the 
talking about historical houses and spots. The Secretary of State has a salt 
water complex. Fact. He’s a little feller as far as poundage is concerned, but 
an enthusiast about boating. Just built himself a power boat about 40 feet 
long, and did most of the work himself. Really got the bug and got it bad. 
And with it an idea. 

Ever since the time that Roger Williams kicked over the traces in 
Massachusetts and set out to find a place where he could do about as he 
—— pleased about going to church, native Rhode Islanders (I’m an out 
lander myself) have rather prided themselves that when anything good was 
done, Rhode Island did it first. 

Did you ever hear of any one of the forty-eight states putting up 4 
perpetual trophy for yacht racing and being the official backer of a race, 
or a series of races? Neither have I. 

That’s Louis’ idea. He will probably give me blazes for telling on him, 
but it would have to come out some time. He is optimistic enough to believe 
that if racing on Narragansett Bay was pepped up a little by having 4 
really valuable trophy to race for, it might be possible, later, to put ovet 
a race week like that at Larchmont and Marblehead, Great South Bay 
and some other places. And he’s also optimistic enough to believe that, if 
the yachtsmen will codperate, he can wangle an appropriation to pay 
for a real trophy. And if it goes through, and I believe it will, it will b 
another case of ‘‘ Rhode Island did it first.”’ 


+ + + 


It’s a long jump from being a factor in defending the America’s Cup 0 
helping the State Police catch hen thieves and other public enemies, bit 
that’s what’s happening to the famous duraluminum mast that hel 
Enterprise send Shamrock V home disappointed in 1930. 
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ALL DOUBLE STRENGTH me ue 


PAT. OFFICE 


EMERALD —LIGHT GREEN— CREAM WHITE 


THE MOST POWERFUL PREVENTIVE of Marine Growth, Barnacles and Borerse—AND AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY 
for protection against Destructive Teredos in warm and tropical waters 


SMOOTH AND SLIPPERY —LASTS A LONG TIME—SAVES EXPENSIVE SCRAPING AND REPAINTING WORK 
INV ALUABLE FOR RACING AND CRUISING — SPECIFIED BY THE FOREMOST NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


John G. Alden — Used on Malabar I to X and on my better grade yachts. 


Most satisfactory for racing and cruising. 
Belknap & Paine — Specified for all wooden yachts designed by us. 
Cox & Stevens — Used largely on vessels with which we have been connected, 


with complete satisfaction. 


Harry J. Gielow — As near 100% perfect as possible. 
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W. Starling Burgess — Invaluable for racing and cruising. 
Sparkman & Stephens — (Roderick Stephens, Jr.) — Most satisfactory. 
Pan-American Society of Tropical Research — This paint is of a very 


superior quality. 
ATLANTIC COAST 
All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards 


PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle — Pacific Marine Supply Co. 
San Francisco — Johnson and Joseph Co. 
San Diego — The McCaffrey Co. 
Marine Supply and Salvage Co. 
BERMUDA 
Hamilton — Alfred A. Darrell 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 
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Jacksonville — Huckins Yacht Corp. 
Miami — Hopkins-Carter Hardware Co... . 


vo Palm Beach — Palm Beach Mercantile 


0. 
New Orleans — Woodward, Wight & Co., 


FLORIDA and GULF OF MEXICO 


Phillips Hardware Co. 
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... Standard Supply and Hardware Co. = gs -: 
. .. Alker-Donovan Co., Inc. . 

Houston, Texas — The Peden Co. 
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After about seven years rest on the racks at Herreshoff’s, it has been 
turned over to the Rhode Island State Police to be set up at the barracks 
in North Scituate as a radio mast. What was said to have cost from $30,- 
000 to $40,000 when it was built in 1930, was given by Harold 8S. Vanderbilt 
to the State Police. Why? lemmetellyer. There are some dead spots in 
Rhode Island that just didn’t get the police broadcasts. They needed 
something taller to shoot the messages from. So the famous “‘tin stick”’ 
was slung from the derrick of the Herreshoff yard lighter Useful, and towed 
across Narragansett Bay to Wickford. There it was loaded on top of a 
couple of trucks, on swivels, so they could get ’round the corners, and 
carted over the road to North Scituate, twenty miles or so away. It took 
some navigating to make some of the turns — they say they had to take 
up the curbstone to make room for the wheels at the worst corner of the 
lot — but they got it there without damage to anything. As soon as the 
base is built, up she will go — and bad actors had better beware, for the 
State Police will catch ’em if they don’t watch out. 


+ + + 


And while we’re on the subject of radio masts, flagpoles, and sitchlike, 
coming up New York Harbor in the return from a vacation cruise last 
month, as we neared the Statue of Liberty, one of the women vacationists 
invited all hands to line up on the port rail and sing “the optician’s song.’’ 
But how does it go? sez I. ““O-oh, say can you see,” sez she. Libelous! 


Buzzards Bay 


Captain Fenner Ball, Providence, former skipper of the Block Island 
steamer Mount Hope, has bought the 45-foot Alden-designed auxiliary 
schooner Water Fowl from Richard MacSherry of Baltimore. Captain 
Ball is now in Florida and the boat is at Gibson Island. When he heads for 
Providence, he will drop off at Baltimore and sail the schooner home. His 
Friendship sloop Leonette is hauled out at Post’s, at Mystic. Furnans, at 
Fairhaven, made the sale. 

+ + + 

Furnans has a 58-foot over all motor-sailer building at Casey’s for Dr. 
Austin F. Riggs, of New York. The boat is planked and decked. She will 
be powered with a pair of 50 hp. Superior Diesels. 

Furnans also has a re-powering job being done at Palmer Scott’s. Scott 
has taken the original power plant out of a 38-foot Chris-Craft owned by 

- M. Roleson, of Chicago, and is replacing it with a pair of 225 hp. 


Kermaths, intended to drive her at about 40 miles an hour. Scott is also 
building ten of the Clipper Class 17-foot over all knockabouts. 

Recent sales by the Furnans Yacht Agency include the 110-foot cruiser 
Aide de Camp, to Frank D. Comerford, of Boston; the 64-foot over all 
schooner Annette, for A. Thornton Baker, Jr., to William C. Gould of 
Hartford; the motor-sailer Ettamogah, for George E. Brower to Sumner 
Gifford, of New Bedford, who has taken the boat to Florida; the 39-foot 
motor-sailer Dauntless, for J. Kenneth Bradley, of Bridgeport, to E. B. 
Sawtelle, of Portland; and Gates W. McGarrah’s Elsana II, to Frederick 


Nelson, of Malden, Mass. 
+ + + 


Pierce & Kilburn, at Fairhaven, are building a sister of the Roué- 
designed schooner Glad Tidings, built last year for Joseph H. Plumb, Jr., 
of Marion. She is framed and ready to have the planking started and her 
house is about half finished in the joiner shop. Considerable repair and 
alteration work is in progress at the Pierce & Kilburn yard, one of the jobs 
being the installation of a new Sparkman & Stephens designed rig for the 
ketch Nam Sang. The new sail plan does away with the bowsprit and 
shortens the mast, reducing the sail area about 250 square feet. 


+ + + 


As far as new work is concerned, Major Casey’s, at Fairhaven, is prob- 
ably one of the busiest shops in this section. He has six boats in different 
stages of construction and was getting out the keel stock for another when 
he stopped to tell me about it. Besides the Furnans boat for Dr. Riggs, he 
has a 30-foot cutter, framed, for Willard Howard, of Boston; one of the 
Casey 33-footers nearly completed, for Alan Craig, of Falmouth Heights; 
and another ‘‘33” well along for Charles Horner, of Louisville, Ky., which 
will be used at Nantucket; a 36-footer for L. W. Obee to be taken to 
Florida, and a 47-foot over all Alden designed cutter about half completed. 

Casey has increased his plant by the addition of a 56- by 90-foot spar 
shop, racks for storing spars in the lower story, and workshop, drafting 
floor and storage for tenders on the second floor, and a new storage shed, 
94 by 140 feet, which is more than three-quarters filled. 


+ + + 


The Herreshoff Company, at Bristol, is starting work on a 47-foot yawl 
from designs by John Alden, of Boston, 
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WORLD’S STAR CLASS CHAMPION—1937 
Milton Wedgeforth, Owner 


Ernest Phillips, Crew 
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YACHTING 
West Coast Bubbles 


By WALDO DRAKE 


W. ROHL, past commodore of the Newport Harbor Yacht Club, has 

. bought Adolph M. Dick’s 134-foot steel schooner Vega and was due 
in New York late in December to sail her to San Pedro after a short sojourn 
in the Caribbean. Vega is expected at her new West Coast moorings in 
mid-February. 
Members of the Trans-Pacific Yacht Club who are boosters for a race 
from Southern California to Tahiti next summer see in Vega another prob- 
able entry. Morgan Adams’ 136-foot schooner Enchantress has already 
been announced as a starter on the long jaunt to Papeete and it is hoped 
that Silsby Spalding will enter the schooner Ramona, 109 feet, which he 
recently purchased from Rohl. 


+ es 


Memories of coasting windjammers built a century ago are being stirred 
in old-time sailors who have viewed the 35-foot cruising ketch which the 
Wilmington Boat Works is completing for a California yachtsman. She is 
from designs by Hugh Angleman. 

In contour she is like the vessels of America’s sailing ship era, though her 
underwater sections are those of a modern yacht. Her gear will be similar to 
that used on sailing ships. Her standing rigging, for example, is secured 
with old-fashioned deadeyes and lanyards. Forward of her high bulwarks, 
her clipper bow is dressed with headrails and there is a dolphin striker on 
her sharply-steeved bowsprit. 

With 13 feet beam, the new yacht will sleep seven persons. With a gaff- 
rigged main and a Marconi jigger, she will hoist 835 feet of working canvas. 
A 16 hp. motor with 2:1 reduction gear will be installed. She will be com- 
missioned about February Ist. 


+ + + 


Arthur C. Stewart, owner of the Twelve-Metre sloop Soliloquy, is new 
commodore of the California Yacht Club, vice Burton C. Baldwin. The 
December elections also swept into office, as vice commodore, Russell Sim- 
mons, veteran racing helmsman and owner of the Six-Metre Ay-Ay-Ay, and 
as rear commodore, Fred E. Pettit, Jr., of the cruiser Dixianne. Raymond 
Paige, owner of the new Eight-Metre Prelude, will be fleet captain in 1938 
and the fleet secretary will be D. R. Overall-Hatswell, indefatigable chief of 
the race committee during the past season. Dr. D. W. Cady is the new 
fleet surgeon and Asa V. Call is judge advocate. 


+ + + 


Willis Hunt’s Class Q sloop Stormy Petrel-won the new Edson B. Schock 
Trophy, on both elapsed and corrected time, for boats of the Forty-five 
Foot Sailing Association in the week-end racing at Newport-Balboa, in 
late November. Though there were thirteen starters, Hunt was closely 
threatened only by Charles Ullman’s Bird Class Pip-it. Trailing these two 
yachts were Kenneth Walker’s sloop Tecumseh and Ned Manning’s ketch 
Kelem. 

The Schock Trophy event wound up the Balboa program. The annual 
Christmas Regatta was to be sailed on succeeding Sundays, December 
26th and January 2nd. 

+ + + 


BUBBLES. . . . The Twelfth Annual Mid-Winter Regatta, scheduled 
for San Pedro Bay February 19th to 22nd, inclusive, will, for the first time 
in its history, be sailed without Owen P. Churchill, owner of the Pacific 
Coast champion “Eight”? Angelita. Churchill is in the South Seas with 
Papeete as his base of operations. . . . The Mid-Winter racing for the 
large sloop classes will be over the usual Olympic triangle off Point Fermin, 
but efforts are being made to transfer the program for the bevy of “small 
fry’’ to Long Beach, with the promise of easier weather there than over the 
Cabrillo Beach courses. . . . William B. Leeds, Jr., left San Pedro in late 
November for New York with his newest yacht, Moana, a converted Swed- 
ish Diesel freighter bought from Fred E. Lewis, of Balboa, who called her 
Stranger. Moana was extensively refitted at the Craig shipyard, in Long 
Beach, and to complete the work in New York, Nicholas S. Potter, naval 
architect, went East with Leeds. . . . Other new South Coast power boat 
owners are: Robert S. Redington, who bought Mrs. Mary W. Lang’s 90- 
foot cruiser Wanda; Joseph Mankiewicz, purchaser of Malvern I. Hill’s 
50-foot cruiser Melinda; and Warner Baxter who is owner of a specially 
designed 50-foot, twin-screw express cruiser, from the Matthews Boat Co., 
Port Clinton, Ohio. . . . Fellows & Stewart will complete in early Febru- 
ary an unusual 68-foot triple-screw Diesel passenger cruiser for Al Heider, 
of San Pedro, which was designed by Joe Fellows, Jr. She will have cork 
sponsons inside her hull for her entire length, making her unsinkable. . - - 








— the “732” displacement racer, Miss Golden Gate, Dan Arenas, of 
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ENHANCING THE PLEASURE 
of PLEASURE CRAFT 


YACHTSMEN seeking the security and peace of mind afforded by sound 
Insurance, fairly interpreted, would do well to familiarize themselves 
with the seal shown above. It identifies the Marine Office of America, an 
organization of time-tested strength and worldwide experience, issuer of 
dependable policies of Yacht Insurance which are designed especially to-— 


PRESERVE effectively the substantial property investment represented 


PROTECT against a possible ‘‘share the wealth’’ attitude in suits involving 
injury or damage (by addition of Protection and Indemnity Insurance) 


PROVIDE the extra feature of an inspection and survey service which 
frequently detects easily-corrected faults ... a wholly desirable 
precaution in the interests of owner, family, guests and crew. 


Consult your own agent or broker 
for policies in 


MARINE OFFICE 
Or 
AMERICA 


ALL CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 


is 


New YorxK CHICAGO San FRANCISCO SEATTLE New ORLEANS 


Copyright 1938, Marine Office of America 
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Custom Craftsmanship—The ANNAPOLIS Fifty-Four 





The “ANNAPOLIS 54” embraces all the features of the finest custom construction embodied in a 
standardized hull design. Offering a number of individualized cabin accommodations plans and interior 


aXe finishes created 


for the exacting owner. Twin-screw Diesel or gasoline motive power optional. vy 


“ANNAPOLIS 54” specifications include these custom features: Double planked hull, Everdur bronze 


screw fastenings, teak cockpit and side decks, Honduras mahogany deckhouse and trim, complete engine 


sound-proofing. 
~ Demonstration by appointment in Florida waters. 


ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD, Inc. 


Ww Plant 


ANNAPOLIS, MD. 
Tel. 1077 


Other designs 43, 47, 65 and 70 feet. Ww 
New York Office Ww 
110 EAST 42ND STREET 


Tel. CAledonia 5-4494 


Visit our office while in New York for the Motor Boat Show — Complete plans, photographs and specifications available 











Oakland, again won the Pacific Motor Boat Trophy. This annual event was 
held at Newport-Balboa, in November, under auspices of the California 
Yacht Club. In the final 15-mile heat, Miss Golden Gate turned in a speed of 
54.9 miles per hour. She won two out of three heats, easily dominating a 
field of eight starters. Frank Gregory’s Gold Digger, of San Diego, was 
second, and Arthur Bobrick’s El Torbelino, Los Angeles, third. 


+ + + 


William L. Stewart, Jr., was unanimously re-elected commodore of the 
Los Angeles Yacht Club at its annual meeting on December 10th. 

Commodore Stewart had previously announced that his 55-foot schooner 
Santana, runner-up to Jim Flood’s Dorade in the last Honolulu Race, will 
carry the Los Angeles Y.C. burgee in the Bermuda Race next summer. 

Other 1938 flag officers of this oldest South Coast sailing club will be: 
Vice commodore, Pierpont Davis, owner of the Eight-Metre Santa Maria; 
and rear commodore, Chandler Ward, owner of the schooner Malabar 
VIII. The other six newly-elected directors are: John Hurndall, Doug!as 
Radford, L. N. Slater, Harold Judson, Emerson Spear and Burdick Eaton. 

Bill Stewart’s retention as commodore for the second year was chiefly 
a tribute to his untiring efforts in creating for the club during the year, 
almost out of thin air, one of the finest sailing headquarters on the Pacific 
Coast, at San-Pedro. 


News from Maine 
By ELIZABETH COOPER 


HILE pleasure craft lie snug and safe in the sheds and on the ways in 

the yards, these months are anxious ones along this coast for the 
fishermen and the Coast Guard. Driving snow and sleet, mountainous seas 
and winds of gale force are all in the day’s work. The Coast Guard station 
at Cape Elizabeth had ten distress calls in one month; boats overdue, en- 
gines broken down, and craft ashore or on the ledges. 

A few weeks ago, the schooner Fanny Belle went aground in a driving gale 
on Heron’s Neck Ledge about ten miles off Vinalhaven, scraping off her 
keel and opening up her planking. Another Portland fisherman came along, 
towed her in near Rockland, and beached her. She is now at I. L. Snow’s 
yard in Rockland. 

The C.G. cutter Algonquin went out in the first part of December to 


search for, and to tow in, two Portland fishing boats, several days overdue. 
They were both Hampton dories, one 38 feet, and the other 35 feet over all. 
After picking up the first boat, the Algonquin radioed the fish company to 
send out to Portland Head and have her towed in, and went back to look 
for the other one. An Eastern Steamship Company freighter had sighted 
the second craft, and had reported to the Cape Elizabeth Coast Guard sta- 
tion that she was drifting helplessly. Both fishermen suffered considerably 
from exposure in their open boats in the freezing weather. 

Captain Harry Green of Portland, signed on as a doryman aboard the 
outward-bound Gloucester schooner Handle and Rosalie, was swept over- 
board and lost off Boston Light on December 5th. He had been baiting 
trawls a few minutes before the helmsman reported him missing. 


+ + + 


The second of two Friendship sloops to go overboard in the last few 
months was the Lively Lady, launched at the yard of Charles Scott Carter, 
in Friendship, for John Ayers and E. J. Bernard, of Cambridge, Mass. She 
is a 38-foot auxiliary. A third Friendship sloop is now building at the same 
yard for spring launching for Dr. R. E. Miller, of Hanover, N. H. 

Carter is now at work on a 56-foot fisherman, powered with a Superior 
Diesel, for John Sweetser, of New York City. 


+ + + 


A new, small power cruiser has just been launched and tested at the Port- 
land Yacht Service, Inc. Designed by Henry Hinckley, of the Manset Boat 
Co., in Southwest Harbor, she is 26 feet over all, with 8 feet beam, and 
draft of two feet. She is powered with a 58 hp. Lycoming 4-cylinder engine 
that gives her a comfortable cruising speed of 13 miles per hour. She was 
designed with an eye to compactness and comfort. 

+ + + 


The Stonington Deer Isle Yacht Basin in Stonington is now building 4 
successor to the two-masted coaster Enterprise, which is locally famous, for 
her captain, Albert M. Shepard, of Stonington. Eighty feet over all, with 
a beam of 22 feet and a draft of 7 feet 10 inches, she will have a cargo ¢a 
pacity of about a hundred tons. Most of the sails and fittings for the new 
schooner are being taken from the old Enterprise. 


+ + + 


Two of the well-known Maine yards have just been reorganized and reil- 
corporated — I. L. Snow, in Rockland; Rice Brothers, in East Boothbay. 
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there's a 


HYDE DEALER in every port 
































Wherever there's water you'll find a 
Hyde Dealer. In the larger cities on 
the coasts, on the Great Lakes and on 
important rivers, are Hyde Distributors 
who, at all times, carry complete 
stocks of Hyde Propellers. Local 
dealers in every water town, river, 
lake and seaboard, carry well assorted 
stocks and can quickly obtain unusual 
Hyde Wheels from the nearest Hyde 
Distributor. Thus the boat builder, 
yachtsman and fisherman can get, 
prompily, exactly the Hyde Wheel 






Dealers everywhere 








HYDE 


PROPELLERS 








that will drive his craft most 
economically and efficiently. Dealers 
like the Hyde line because it attracts 
a desirable class of trade. Boatmen 
have come to recognize the fact 
that Hyde Dealers carry other high 
quality merchandise along with Hyde 
Propellers. The Hyde Dealer's shop 
is the meeting place of confidence. 
€ 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY 
BATH, MAINE 


Member of Marine Propeller Manufacturers Association 


carry ample stocks 








Send for this free booklet 
“Propeller Efficiency’. 

It will tell you why 

Hyde Propellers often in- 
crease the speed of a boat 
and always get home safely. 
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with A-E-CO AUXILIARIES 


To get more pleasure from a pleasure craft, insist on 
A-E-CO auxiliaries! Designed and built by men 
who have pioneered in commercial and naval 
equipment for over 80 years, A-E-CO auxiliaries 
are outstanding in style, performance and economy. 
A-E-CO is preferred by discriminating yachtsmen, 
architects, and builders the world over. ... If you 
are not coming to the Show, send for the new 
Y-37 catalog. American Engineering Company 
: 2432 Aramingo Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY - 























Massachusetts Bay Flashes 


By ED EARLE 


LIVELY season looms ahead for the 30-Square-Metre Class sailors of 
\ Marblehead with the invasion of the English team. The challenge of 
the Island Sailing Club, Cowes, for a race next August in United States 
waters has been accepted by the Beverly Yacht Club. The announcement 
of the international match of the long-ended “‘Thirties”’ was made by Paul 
Dudley Dean of Boston, secretary of the association, and added fuel for 
the Christmas and New Year galley fires. The races will take place in 
Buzzards Bay during the last week of August to enable the English boats 
to sail in the Cowes Week Royal Regatta before being shipped to New 
York. The United States team eliminations, which means the modern 
“Thirties”’ of Marblehead, will be held in Buzzards Bay in July, probably 
at the same time as the Roosevelt Bowl races. The presence in London of 
Alfred E. Chase, owner of the Marblehead “Thirty” Viking, was a fortu- 
nate thing in splicing up the loose ends of the match. Mr. Chase had an 
interesting luncheon talk with Uffa Fox, the brilliant young English de- 
signer, and went over the details of the challenge and compared notes on 
rigs and sails of the plans of the two new English “Squeaks” and the 
American fleet. 
+ + + 


The possibility of a Canadian challenge in International Eight-Metres 
is still in the wind but the chances look likely for a second International 
series for Marblehead skippers. Construction is under way at Britt Broth- 
ers’ Saugus River yard on the new “Eight” for Miss Nancy Leiter, of the 
Eastern Yacht Club, from the designs of the office of E. Arthur Shuman, 
Jr. At least one more “‘Eight”’ will be built under the new International 
restrictions for a local yachtsman. 


+ + + 


A new class, named the Adams Interclub Class, in honor of Charles 
Francis Adams, will sail in Quincy Bay next summer. The designer is 
Fred Goeller who turned out such famous little boats as Harry Pidgeon’s 
round-the-world yawl Islander, Alfred Loomis’ Hippocampus, and others. 
The new one-design will have a modern knockabout rig. The general 
dimensions are: 24 feet 6 inches over all, 17 feet on the line, 6-foot beam 
and 4-foot draft. The rig is nominally a sloop but, in reality, almost a 


cutter, since her mast is about two-fifths of the water line length aft. She 
carries a moderate rig, with 165 feet in her mainsail and 88 feet in her over- 
lapping jib. Other sails include a spinnaker and a storm jib. Contracts have 
been signed for three of these boats to be built at the Quincy Adams Yacht 
Yard for Mayor Thomas S. Burgin, of Quincy, ex-Commodore Hosea D. 
White, of the Savin Hill Yacht Club, and Jimmy Richmond of the Squan- 
tum Yacht Club. Several more are in the offing. The new class was origi- 
nated by Mayor Burgin, ex-Commodore Frank Hendry, and other members 
of the Quincy Yacht Club. This new fleet seems to be the logical successor 
to the veteran Class I 18-footers and the Quincy Cats, both of which are 
showing signs of age. 
a Wh 


A 30-foot auxiliary cutter, a duplicate of Roarin’ Bessie, from the board of 
S. S. Crocker, has started construction at Chaisson’s Yard, Swampscott. 
This is the fourth boat of this model which Chaisson has built from Crocker 
designs. Another interesting craft under construction at Simms’ Yard, 
Dorchester, is a 3714-foot bugeye schooner from Crocker designs for S. K. 
Dimock, of Hartford. She has an all-mahogany foundation, iron keel and 
centerboard and draws only three feet. Her owner plans to use her in South 
Florida waters. She will be christened Ben Gun after one of the characters 
of “‘Treasure Island.’’ One of the ‘‘n’s” is missing from ‘‘Gunn”’ in order 
to balance the name on each side of the outboard rudder. 


+ + + 


Eldredge-MclInnis, Inc., have on their boards a 39-foot twin screw cruiser 
for W. W. Patton, of Glen Ridge, N. J. She will have two double staterooms 
and be powered with two 100 hp. gasoline engines for a speed of 17 m.p.h. 
For a local client, they are working up the design of a heavy offshore cruis- 
ing schooner to be 75 by 18 by 9 feet. Rig to have double headsails, gaff 
fore, and Marconi main, and accommodations to consist of one single and 
two double staterooms, and two berths in the saloon. The power equipment 
is a 150 hp. Diesel engine. This firm is developing an interesting all-stain- 
less-steel 28-foot cruiser, powered with a 100 hp. gasoline engine. This 
boat is welded together by a special process. For another client, the design 
of a ketch-rigged motor-sailer, 100 feet in length and to be built of steel, 
has been prepared and bids are now being called. Construction is to be 
heavy, for deep sea cruising, and the engine is to be a 200 hp. Diesel. 
Building in a Duxbury yard from this firm’s designs is a twin screw party 
and fishing boat measuring 45 by 13 by 3 feet. 
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You can now buy the world’s most economical ‘4 
operating 4-cylinder engine for your new boat or ? 
for replacement purposes. Built by Chris-Craft for 
marine use exclusively, this sturdily built, compact 


4-cylinder Chris-Craft engine will give 55 horse 


power plus real economy. It is available for direct drive, or © 


with reduction drive. Thousands of these motors are already in 
use in all types and classes of boats. Owners everywhere are 
reporting unusual savings in gas, oil and maintenance costs. 
Write today for complete technical and installation data. 





buy this new 6-cylinder 110 h. p. Chris-Craft 
marine engine. Built to precision standards 
throughout. The finest investment in the marine 
field. Available for direct drive, or with speed drive or with 
reduction drive. Also available with opposite rotation. Chris- 
Craft Marine Engines are built and backed by the greatest 
marine organization in the world. You can’t beat Chris-Craft 
quality and dependability at any price. Ask any user. 


If you want plenty. of reserve power plus superb 5 
performing qualities and dependable operation, 71/5 


 f.0.b, factory* 


f.0. es taalens® 





market. And you pay absolutely no premium for 

this extra quality and super-performance; in fact, bik inte 
it is priced lower than most standard make motors. ~~~ 
Investigate now! Ask your marine dealer or write to the factory 
for complete data on this smooth, trouble-free 6-cylinder Chris- 
Craft marine motor. Available for direct drive, or with speed drive 
or with reduction drive. All available in opposite rotation. A 
great buy! Specify this motor for your new or present boat. 


Thousands of boat owners have told us that this $ 
is positively the finest 85 h.p. motor on the Hh 





Here’s the leader in the 130 h. p. class! A great $ 
motor developed by Chris-Craft and backed by the 8] H 


Chris-Craft name. Ideal for any boat up to 60 feet 

in length where plenty of pep and power is cv eaniee 
required. Available for direct drive, or with speed “~~” 

drive or reduction drive. Also available in opposite rotation. 


For powering any boat, ask your dealer for Chris-Craft marine: 


engines. Get Chris-Craft prices first. Dealers: You can make 
extra profits selling Chris-Craft Marine Engines now on our 
special winter sales plan. Write for special data Now! 


*All prices are f. 0. b. factory; crated with equipment. Write for prices on the complete line of Chris-Craft Engines before you buy 





Marine Engine Division 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION 


* Algonac, Michigan 
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Coro I, 38’ Chris-Craft. Owner: A. W. Conley, Pres. 


Corozone Air Conditioning Corp. 


‘Award for ‘Beauty 


It is not for Billings-Chapin to 
take undue credit for the “first 
prize in appearance” awarded to 
Coro I in a field of 250 contest- 
ants at the Great Lakes Exposi- 
tion Regatta. 





' We do, however, take both pride and pleasure in 
Owner Art Conley’s opinion of Billings-Chapin 
Yacht Finishes: “In marine finishes beauty alone is 
not enough. Unless the beauty is sea-tested it has no 
place on the water. I believe that it is only common 
sense, when buying marine paints, to go to the folks 
who have been specializing in them for fifty years.” 


From keel to mast, from stem to stern, your boat can 
be better and more beautifully protected with Billings- 
Chapin Yacht Finishes. Catalog folder sent on request 
to The Billings-Chapin Co., Cleveland, New York, 
and Boston. 


ACs oe Fines L 4; 2¢ ch 
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Seem iArmO OF EXCELLENCE SINCE 1879 
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Another design on the boards of Eldredge-MclInnis is a 37-foot Marconi- 
rigged cutter having a main cabin sleeping two and a double stateroom 
forward, with a complete galley and toilet room. Sail area is 593 square 
feet; displacement, 19,000 pounds. She will be powered with a 4-cylinder 
motor of 25 hp., for a speed of seven knots. The first of the 1938 model 
Marblehead 34-footers, which this firm designs has been launched, tested 
and delivered to a New York yachtsman. A second one has been completed 
and is ready for delivery. The Marconi sloop Mad Cap has been sold 
through this office to A. T. Bowen, of Framingham. Bids are out to several 
yards for a 42-foot week-ender type of sedan power cruiser. This boat is for 
a local yachtsman and will be powered with two 100 hp. gas engines and 
will have a speed of 18 m.p.h. 
+ + + 

Andy Hepburn, now associated with E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., Inc., is 
completing the plans of a 34-foot over all auxiliary cutter, construction to 
be started soon in a New England yard. Just under 25 feet water line, she 
is designed for fast sailing and easy handling. Her size was determined by 
the present trend. The accommodations are conventional, with sleeping 
quarters for four, galley and water closet. One of the interesting points is 
the stepping of the mast on deck. She will have a loose-footed, single head- 
sail, all inboard rig, permanent backstay and is designed primarily to meet 
the ‘‘single-handed”’ cruising man’s ideal. The 53-foot over.all, twin screw 
motor sailer Esrom III has been sold through this office from Dr. George W. 
Morse to Ben Morris, Jr., of New London and Jamaica, B. W. I. She will 
be used next summer out of Essex, Conn., and is being renamed Roaring 
Forty. The 63-foot Hand designed motor-sailer Seer has been sold to Dr. 
George W. Morse and will be renamed Esrom IV. A 29-foot knockabout 
auxiliary sloop has been sold from Herbert Farnsworth, of the Eastern 
Yacht Club, to Richard and Lincoln Dow, of Cambridge and Padanaram. 


+ + + 


The Boston office of Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., reports unusual activity 
for this time of the year with the designing department working overtime. 


Florida Trade Winds 
By VIVYAN HALL 


ARINE activity in Miami is under full sail and hitting on all cylinders. 
Deep water racing starts February 5th with the Lipton Trophy Race 
off Miami Beach, followed on the 8th by the fifth annual Miami-Nassau 
Race. The committee in charge of this latter event is sounding out the 
somewhat neglected motor-sailer owners and proposing a special class for 
them. A fuel allowance is planned and, since the 185-mile run comprises 
three different courses, the race would provide ideal sport for these boats 
which are coming south in increasing numbers. The entry list already in- 
cludes some of the best in the country with Babe, Starlight, Winsome Too, ° 
and Stormy Weather on deck, and Elizabeth McCaw, Kittyhawk VII (ex- 
Actaea), and Sonny due soon. And for the last minute joiners, there is the 
precedent established last year by Henry Sears who had the Munson Line 
pick up his 53-foot Actaea at New York with a deck crane and launch her 
again down in Miami harbor four days later. 


+ + + 


During the week that the race fleet is Bahama bound, the Miami Boat 
Show will again be in session. Profiting from Jast year’s experience, the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce is improving the show in every way. C. D. 
Van Orsdel, of their own organization, is general chairman, aided by Frank 
Knorr and Paul Prigg of the exhibitors’ committee. An earlier date, at the 
season’s height, a better location, larger space, more displays, an admission 
charge —— all these should help in making for a better show. Located on the 
bay front, with the larger display boats moored near at hand, this Miami 
show is akin to the Salon de Nautique, held on the banks of the Seine. 


+ + + 


Among the yachts at the Royal Palm docks early in the season were E. C. 
Belcher’s Sinbar; Henry L. Doherty’s D-One and D-Two; Norman A. 
Perry’s Margaret F. II; J. Lester Parson’s Pleiades; Wilanna, W. J. Frei- 
hofer; Frank Guyton’s Vado; Devshir, Alfred I. du Pont; Radol, George D. 
Clewes; Clifford D. Mallory’s Bonnie Dundee; W. W. Fitler’s Jane II; and 
Lucien H. Tyng’s Sabiha ITT. 


+ + + 


With fitting formalities of champagne and speeches, the Miami City 
courtesy and patrol boat was launched on December 2nd. Just finished up 
by Forest Johnson, she is a 30-mile utility model, equipped with fire pump 
and hose. Manned by two members of the city police department, her mis- 
sion will be to deliver mail and otherwise add to the comfort and convel- 
ience of visiting yachts. 
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“KORoDLESS” can’t corrode! 


“KORSDLESS” Preformed rigging (developed entirely by Hazard) af- 
fords the yacht owner positive, absolute proof against corrosion. It can’t 
rust because it is 18/8 stainless steel through and through. No polish- 
ing, no painting is ever necessary with ““KORGDLESS.” On thousands 
of yachts, in practically all waters, ‘KORSDLESS” rigging is today as 
bright and serviceable as when installed—five to eight years ago. 


Being preformed, Hazard ‘KORODLESS"” has remarkable resistance 
to the torturous fatigue of small diameter sheaves. It lasts longer; han- 
dles and splices easier. This Spring—re-rig with Hazard ‘‘KORSDLESS.” 


At the 33rd Annual National Motor Boat Show in New York City, 
Jan. 7-15, you'll find us in Booths 37 and 38. 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 


Established 1846 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
MARINE DEPARTMENT: 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 











ee A FEW OF THE 137 
irr \ AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
VS) InpusTRIAL Propucts 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
(DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Ltd., in Canada) 


Weed Tire Chains e Welded and Weldless 
Chain e Malleable Castings ¢ Railroad 
Specialties 
ANDREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION 
Abrasive Cutting Machines e Floformers 
Special Machinery e¢ Nibbling Machines 
FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 
Chain Hoists ¢ Trolleys 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
Lay-Set Preformed Wire Rope e “Korodless” 
Wire Rope e Preformed Spring-Lay Wire 
Rope e Guard Rail Cable 
HIGHLAND IRON & STEEL DIVISION 
Wrought Iron Bars and Shapes 
MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Automotive Service Station Equipment 
OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, Inc. 
Oweh Cushion and Mattress Spring Centers 
PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
Page Fence e Wire and Rod Products 
Traffic Tape e Welding Wire 
READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION 
Valves e Electric Steel Fittings 
READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION 
Electric Steel Castings, Rough or Machined 
WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Chain Hoists e Electric Hoists and Cranes 


HAZARD “KORODLESS MARINE ROPES 
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NO MORE OF THIS! 


Cutless bearings can take 
away that annoying stern 
vibration; let you run at top 
speed, smoothly, comfort- 
ably; help you get more 
relaxation and fun this 
summer. 


1 sees let your own pleasure and 
your pride in your boat’s perform- 
ance be spoiled this summer by stern 
vibration. 





Goodrich Gt@ss Bearings 


It’s absolutely unnecessary. Just 
have your boatyard put in a Good- 
rich Cutless bearing—the bearing that 
resists wear from the grit particles 
present in all water, that cushions 
the shaft, lets it turn freely without 
friction loss, the bearing with a tough 
rubber surface like a tire tread. 

No upkeep after the initial cost. 
Years of service. Easy to install on 
ANY boat. No shaft wear. But best 
of all it stops that rumbling stern 
vibration, makes your boat smooth, 
comfortable, pleasant at all speeds. 

Five thousand boat owners from 
coast to coast have proved its value. 
Any user will gladly tell you about 
it. 


Make next season a more thrilling 
boating season by bringing your boat 
up to date. Ask at your boatyard. If 
they don't know ALL about the Cutless 
bearing, write us. We'll give them or 
you full information, how to install, 
prices, anything else you want to know. 
Just address: 


Luctan Q. MorFitt, INC. 
National Distributors 
AKRON, OHIO 


' Burnett, factory representative, the new “‘port”’ will provide sales demon- 
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A new Port Elco, further evidence of the importance of this southern 
market, was inaugurated at Miami in December. Located at the Howard 
Bond dock on the causeway leading to Miami Beach, and in charge of Carter 


strations and service for Elco owners and prospects. 
+ + + 

The Fogal Storage Basin has been busy getting everybody back in com- 
mission, big boats and little boats, including J. 8S. Joyce’s White Cap II; 
E. J. Noble’s Monotoana; J. H. Senior’s Senorita [JI ; Henry Howard’s Alice; 
Calvin P. Bentley’s Shiawassee III; F. W. Vanderbilt’s Leander; George F. 
Getz’s Virago; Hugh M. Matheson’s Babe; Dr. L. H. Baekeland’s Jon; 
H. S. Firestone’s Harbell; Alberto Santos’ Jane; and Val C. Duttenhofer’s 
Valaura. > 


+ + + 


Jack Dunn Chris-Craft, Inc., opened its Miami Beach office in December, | 
Located at Alton Road and running through to the Dade Canal, on which a 
100-foot dock has been built, the establishment includes 4,000 square feet 
of display space. Recent deliveries include a 25-foot clipper with Gulf 
Stream fishing gear to John Miller, of Miami Beach and Cedar Rapids; a 
22-foot runabout to Frances Morris, of Miami; a 40-foot cruiser to E. R. 
Cummer, of Orlando; and a 35-foot cruiser to Howard Krumm, of Miami 
Beach, for use as a tender and for towing his houseboat Shangri-La. Built 
by the Coconut Grove Boat Works, but designed by Arthur Laidler-Jones, 
whose architecture is officially concerned with houses rather than boats, ~ 
Shangri-La has all the comforts, from a sun deck to a brick fireplace. 


+ + + 


New Smyrna was host to the annual meeting of the South Atlantic 
Region of the American Power Boat Association, held in November. Com- 
modore Lynn 8. Nichols, of West Palm Beach, was re-elected regional 
manager; W. J. VonBehren, secretary. The following were named director 
for the next year: Russ J. Christy, New Smyrna; Walter F. Coachman 
Jr., Jacksonville; John W. Prunty, Miami; T. H. Beverly, Jr., Tampa; Al™ 
Strum, St. Petersburg; William Selby, Sarasota; and Dr. C. W. Larrabee,” 
Bradenton. In addition to the motor boat regatta dates already announced 
races were authorized at Jacksonville for February 5th and 6th; at Coco- 
Rockledge for February 10th; at Lakeland for February 26th and 27th; and 
at Bradenton for March 5th and 6th. a 


+ + + 


Opening the winter season of the Florida Sailing Association, eighty-five 
boats met at St. Petersburg on November 14th. The St. Petersburg and Big 
Bayou clubs combined as host and held races in nine classes. Winners and 
their clubs were: Trailor Class, Bobbie Dew, St. Petersburg; Fish, Morgan 
Powell, St. Petersburg; Sail Area, James Vaughn, Palm Beach; Develop- 
ment, Don Hoefle, Miami; Snipe, Jaek Wirt, Miami; Moth, Alfred Michael, 
Melbourne; Pelican, Bob Bullard, St. Petersburg; Girls, Helen Gandy, St. 
Petersburg; and Free-For-All, Harvey Parke, St. Petersburg. Team races 
have been offering much of the excitement at the Big Bayou Club, with 
Del Jordon heading the Picaroons and Don Jordon the Buccaneers. Honors 
to date have been even. 

+ + + 


The Clearwater Yacht Club recently entertained the officers from 
H. M.S. Orion with a series of team sailing races in the club’s fleet of Snipes. 
Commodore Easton L. Adams acted as judge. Lieut. Com. Tretton, R. N., 
and Herman Keller captained the two teams. As no results were given out, 
it is presumed that the final decision was reached in the grill. 


+ + + 


An important West Coast improvement will be the 32-foot channel across 
Egmont Bar at the mouth of Tampa Bay on which dredging started in 
December. 

+ + + 


Following the earlier announcement that the date of the St. Petersburg- 
Habana Race had been advanced to March 5th, the race circulars are now 
being mailed out. E. C. Robison, of the St. Petersburg Y. C., and Rafael 
Posso, of the Habana, are the chairmen at start and finish. Discarding the 
combination length-sail area handicapping formula used in the past, the 
committee this year will rate all boats by the square root of the sail area 
times the rig factor, varying from 100 per cent for jib-headed sloops and 
cutters to 90 per cent for gaff-headed ketches. As many of the boats of 
previous years will take part, it will be interesting to see what changes 
result in 1938. 




















DULUX 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


IS THE WHITEST FINISH 
THAT EVER PUT TO SEA! 











One Spring Painting with DULUX 
Lasts All Season Long 


gana your boat with DULUX once... and you’ll 
admire its gleaming whiteness the whole season. 

This whitest of whites stays white! It is amazingly 
resistant to blistering, chipping and cracking. It resists 
the attacks of salt air, salt spray, bilging, discoloring har- 
bor gases. The smooth, hard DULUX surface offers dirt 
no foothold . . . and it can be cleaned easily. 

For your bright work, DULUX Exterior Clear gives 
the same all-season beauty that DULUX Yacht White 
gives your hull. Spend your cruising time on the water 
... not in repainting . . . give your boat the finish it rates 

.. and keep it beautiful from May till drydock time! 
Ask your Marine Supplies Dealer. Or write: E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Finishes Division, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 

















— UPON DULUX MARINE FINISHES 


U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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WHAT ABOUT THE 
WHEN THESE GRAYBEARDS 
COME ABOARD? 


GEAS like this give portlights, deckhouse windows and windscreens 
an unmerciful pounding. That’s why you should give your craft the 
added strength and security of Herculite Tempered Plate Glass wher- 
ever glass is used. Herculite has four times the resistance to shock and 
wave impact of normal plate glass of the same thickness .. . yet 1s 
absolutely the same in beauty and transparency. It is available through 
any of our numerous branches. Write Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. for complete information. 

















Gulf Gossip 


By ELIZABETH MILLER 


HE newest arrival in New Orleans waters is an Alden-designed schooner, 

48 feet in length over all. She was purchased from Henry Butler, of 
New York, by Dr. John T. Capo. Salt Wind has that sleek, fast look which 
promises trouble to the Dolphin and the Mallard in the Class B schooner 
races. She may be remembered by some as the former Delight. She is com- 
fortable and roomy, with accommodations for six. Her original staysail 
rig has been changed to a gaff rig. 


+ + + 


Ear! Blouin has bought an old Fish boat, replanked her in spots, put in 
several new frames, new deck and canvas, and is now occupied with that 
“piano finish”’ so well known to the Star Class — proof that Blouin is still 


a Star addict at heart. 
+ + + 


There are not many who can boast of losing a mast by running afoul of a 
tree. This was the experience of ‘‘Fuzzy”’ Ross who paid dearly for his 
cruise to Chefuncta River this fall. As he filled away from his anchorage, 
the truck of Jema’s mast caught in some overhanging boughs, and parted 
company with the ship about two feet from the deck. 


+ + + 


Higgins Industries have made additions to their plant. In the new glass 
showroom six or eight large and small power boats are comfortably placed. 
A recent visit showed fourteen power boats, in various stages of construction. 


+ + + 


Reactions from the Internationals are showing results among Star ad- 
dicts. After heated argument, and frequent inspection of the German rig 
brought from Manhasset, Tempe, Rebel and Zoa have adopted the main 
sheet rig of the Pimm, and find it convenient. After a fleet which has been 
white almost traditionally, the Sans Peur broke away in favor of “Corny” 
Shields gray topsides and red water line with white below. 


Bobby Moore, mainspring of the Salibar’s crew, <ylvester Labrot’s 


_cutter, now has a fishing and hunting lugger. She has nice lines and looks 


neat and comfortable. 
+ + + 


The Donaldo, from Beaumont, Texas, stopped at New Orleans a day or 
so to refuel before continuing her trip to Florida. 


a ae 


The results of the annual meeting of the New Orleans Gulf Fleet of the 
International] Star Class are as follows: Edward B. Jahncke, who is largely 
responsible for the rapid growth of the fleet, was reélected fleet captain. 
Thomas C. Kemp, who has been active in the class for several years, was 
made fleet lieutenant. Morris Newman was made secretary, and Elizabeth 
Miller, treasurer. 

The Schadowsky Trophy for the high point Star skipper of the season 
went to T. C. Kemp, skipper and owner of the Rebel. 


ee ge 


Under the guidance of Commodore Harry Hilliard, the Houston Yacht 
Club is planning for an elaborate New Year’s Eve party in honor of all the 
living past commodores and their wives. This date marks the club’s thirty- 
eighth anniversary. Past Commodore W. E. Hamilton is chairman of the 
event, and an active charter member. 


ae ae 


An improvised landing field at the Houston Yacht Club makes a col- 
venient arrangement for inland sailors who own planes. Paul Richmond, 
active Star man of Houston, writes that Douglas R. Brown, of Coffeyville, 
Kansas, owner of the Crocker designed Siesta, a 36-foot ketch, flies down 
every week-end on which air conditions are good for a sail. That’s an idea 
for “Design For Living.”’ 

> 


Joseph Rumsey, of Oklahoma City, another non-resident member of the 
Houston Yacht Club, reports his newly purchased 45-foot schooner on the 
way from Port Washington by way of the Lakes and the Mississippi. Mr. 
Rumsey and Dr. Curt von Wedel, who also “commute” by plane from 
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LUDERSHIP Still Means LEADERSHIP 


1908-19338 | 





30 years ago we produced the 60-footer TRIUNE 
(shown above) for Commodore M. Houck, of the 
New Rochelle Yacht Club. Far ahead of her time, 


she established a standard for her day and is still in 
active use as BONNIE JEAN III. 


Here (illustrated at right) Luders has again created 
a new type and a standard of achievement in the 
outstanding 67-ft. Motor Sailer BON NIE DUNDEE, 
designed and built for Commodore Clifford D. Mallory, 
of the Indian Harbor Yacht Club. 













LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY. STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Designer and Builders of Ali Classes of Yachts 


See examples of our exclusive design (patent pending) in modern yacht tenders 


New York Motor Boat SHow — Block 5— Main Floor 











Oklahoma City, expect to spend much time fishing and cruising in the 
vicinity of Houston. 
+ + + 


The year’s club championships are as follows: Cabin sloops (handicap 
class of Victorys, “‘R’s,’’ ‘‘Sixes’’ and others), won by the Victory Alerte IT, 
skippered by Ivan Rader, owned by ex-Commodore W. E. Hamilton. 
Stars, Dixie, Dan Ryan, repeated her last year’s performance as champion. 
L. H. Schlom won the Fish Class championship, second place going to H. 
V. Baker, Jr. The Galveston-Corpus Christi Race was won by the cutter 
Starlight, owned and sailed by Albert Fay. 


oe ee 


The death, recently, of Commodore Tallichet of the Houston Yacht Club 
takes from southern sailing one of its most active and popular members. He 
owned and sailed, with his son Harry, the Class R sloop Pirate and while 
his active sailing career was not long, the time he spent was so whole 
heartedly given for the interests of the club that he was made commodore. 
He often audibly regretted not taking up sailing twenty years sooner. Few 
people give unselfishly of their time to administrative affairs, racing inter- 
ests and entertainments as did the commodore, and it was due largely to 
his efforts that the Houston Yacht Club pulled through its most trying 
periods. 

Commodore Tallichet was born in Nashville, April 20th, 1877, and at the 
time of his death was senior partner of Baker, Botts, Andrews, and 
Wharton, the oldest law firm in Texas. 

He died quietly in his sleep, and leaves a name well loved by those who 
knew him and sailed with him. 

+ + + 


Shellback, racing and cruising schooner owned by Robert Newman of the 
Southern Yacht Club, was bought by Mr. Lee, of the Houston Yacht Club. 
The Shellback is 61’ over all, Marconi rigged. She is excellent in shoal, and 
also good in blue, water as she is a keel and centerboard boat. 

New Orleans yachtsmen will hate to lose her, as she is the beauty of the 
fleet, and about the only competition for ex-Commodore Tullis’ Wind- 
jammer. Those sailing in the St. Pete-Habana races are familiar with both 
the Shellback and her racing skipper, Bobby Newman. She has been a 
consistent winner for the four or five years that Newman has raced her. 


Star Class Officers Define Status of Flexible Spars 


HE flexing of spars, introduced by the European entries in the recent 

Star world championship, has created such widespread comment that 
the public is entitled to know the Star Class Association’s attitude with re- 
gard to this innovation. 

To begin with, let me point out that it is absolutely within the Star rules, 
the linear dimensions of both spars and sails not being affected. No change 
of rule is contemplated by the Governing Committee of this Association; 
in fact, no rule affecting the use of flexible spars could be adopted before the 
next annual meeting at San Diego, California, in September, 1938. We do 
not believe that any enforceable rule could be written, nor can we see any 
reason for attempting to eliminate at this time an innovation which is 
distinctly a progressive one. 

The term ‘‘German rig”’ is a misnomer. This is not a new rig in any 
sense; it is simply a new operation. It does not involve numerous or elab- 
orate “‘gadgets,’’ which is the prevailing impression. Any well-equipped 
Star already has all the fittings that are required for the curving of spars 
and controlling the draft of the sail. It is simply that heretofore these same 
adjustable fittings have been used only for tuning. It must be remembered 
that, while the flexing of spars is perhaps a novelty in North America, itis 
not new to the Star Class but has been in use for some time among our 
European fleets. 

It has always been the policy of the Star Class to keep pace with the 
times. The slight changes which have occurred have been gradual and have 
imposed no hardships on the Star owners. If it were not for this policy, the 
Star would still be the old gaff-rig monstrosity of 1911 and not the thor 
oughly modern racing yacht that it is today. 

G. W. EvpEr, President 


U. S. Army Buys Cape Cod Dory Skiffs 


HE quartermaster of the U. S. Army base in Boston has placed a col 

tract with Cape Cod Ship Building Corp., Wareham, Mass., for 45 four 
teen-foot dory skiffs. These will be used in connection with the work of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 

The new Cape Cod boats have marked sheer, giving ample freeboard 
forward. The transom has the greatest rake practicable with the use of § 
standard outboard motor. The bottom is designed with enough width 
provide planing area when an outboard is used and yet to row easily. 
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PALMER’S NEW ENGINE 








The BIG HUSKIE is an All 
Palmer Built four cylinder motor (314 bore x 4” 
stroke), 25 horsepower at 1800 revolutions. It is 
the enlargement and modernization of the 
famous LITTLE HUSKIE which has probably been 
the most widely used all marine engine ever 
designed. It has the same thick walls to resist 
corrosion, the same heavy balanced crank shaft 
and has about the same outside dimensions 


THE BIG HUSKIE 


as the LITTLE HUSKIE. The BIG HUSKIE has the new 
Palmer High Speed Clutch permitting speeds 
higher than that mentioned. The fully enclosed 
fly-wheel is another important improvement. 
The “Hot Spot” Manifold results in easier start- 
ing and gives better fuel economy.The BIG HUSKIE 
as well as other Palmer Engines from 2 to 150 
H.P. are on exhibition at the Motor Boat Show 
and the many Palmer distributors’ showrooms. 


»» PALMER 





ENGINES 




















Hnother GREBE Triumph 


NANCY ANN III, a new 62-foot twin-screw Diesel powered 
cruiser built for Mr. Robert S. Mikesell of Toledo, Ohio 
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The new 62-foot Diesel powered cruiser is a triumph of modern 
yacht design and construction embodying many unusual and de- 
sirable features. 


This new cruiser provides unusually comfortable accommodations in 
a trim seagoing hull. She has three double staterooms, tile bath, full 
width tile galley, spacious deckhouse, saloon beautifully finished in 
walnut, unusually spacious full-width decks, and crew's quarters for- 
ward complete with separate toilet and shower. 


Construction throughout is of the very highest type, fully salt water 
equipped, with white oak keel and frames, mahogany planking, 
bronze fastened. Equipment is complete including separate electric 
generating plant, electric pumps, hot and cold water pressure system, 

windlass, Bendix controls, and many other modern devices for com- 

fort, safety and convenience. Speeds from 14-17 miles per hour. 

Be sure to investigate these remarkable Grebe cruisers. Write or wire 

for information. 


HENRY C.GREBE €-CO, 


i Om 


400 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO , ILLINOIS 














YACHTING 


LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


For Better Cockpits 


Editor, Y AcHTING: 


NOTE in Yacut1n¢ that H.C. H., 

of Detroit, takes a stand against 
“open cockpits in ballasted boats.”’ 
The very article refutes his point in 
that he admits the yacht Lightnin’ 
had but one bilge pump, perma- 
nently located to draw from the 
lowest point of the bilge while 
upright. 

Mr. Rumney probably realizes his 
error at this point and will install 
additional intakes to each turn of 
Lightnin’s bilge to provide suction 
at all points of heel. Each line will 
require a shut-off valve. The extra 
room to be had by having a non- 
watertight cockpit in a boat the 
size of an “R,’’ or smaller, more 
than offsets the necessary complica- 
tion of the bilge pump arrange- 
ments. The cockpit will be more 
comfortable than one with a water- 
tight floor. 

A. CuTLER Low 


+ + + 


Advice to Young Sailors 
Editor, YACHTING: 


THE following should be of interest 
to many of your readers, both 
young and old. 

At the annual dinner of the 
Pequot Junior Yacht Club in South- 
port, Conn., Captain Ted Sturte- 
vant, in a talk to the youngsters, 
emphasized six vital points to be 
borne in mind while yacht racing. 
As I remember them, they are as 
follows: 


1. Keep one eye to windward for 
puffs, shifts or changes in the 
wind. 

2. Keep the other eye on the luff of 
your sail. 

3. Keep a steady helm. 

4. Have your jib sheets tended 
carefully, and quickly, when 
coming about because the jib is 
the life of your boat. 

5. Sail your own boat and not the 
other fellow’s. 

6. Know your tidal conditions. 

Rosert B. McKean 

New York, N.Y. 


+ + + 


That “Large Eastern City” 
Editor, YACHTING: 


HAVE long suspected that the 

garrulous and_ grizzle-bearded 
gent seen sitting on the hatch in the 
picture that heads a certain depart- 
ment in YacuTinG, the nation’s 
foremost yachting publication 
(adv.), is none other than that well- 
known “professional” yachtsman, 
Alf Loomis. 

If I am correct in my suspicion, 
this Mr. Loomis asked, last month, 
the question: ‘‘What large eastern 


city, a river port, is situated nearest 
the 75th Meridian” and ‘whether 
the Naval Observatory at Washing- 
ton is located at Lat. 75°03’ 57” W. 
or 76° 03’ 57’ W.?” and proceeds to 
refer to that well-known epitome on 
navigation known as Bowditch. 

Isn’t that a laugh! Where did he 
hear of Bowditch? Any schoolboy 
knows that the meridians are used 
to indicate Longitude! Is Mr. Loomis 
the guy that made some remarks 
regarding the way Lake Michigan 
yachtsmen obtained a “fix” by 
crossing a car ferry with an ore 
boat? 

Will you ask this west latitude 
navigator if he can calculate the 
Right Ascension of Chicago? And, 
incidentally, to answer his first, and 
intelligent question, Philadelphia is 
the place he’s looking for, and what 
is the prize and when do I get it? 

Rosert A. Haynie 
Chicago, Ill. 


+ + + 


Boatbuilding Under Difficulties 


Editor, YACHTING: 


N MY return from a cruise 
through the West Indies not 
long ago, the first officer of the 
steamer, a young Englishman, 
asked me whether I could help him 
to build a boat. He explained that 
he wanted something not over 16 
feet long (as she would have to go 
down the main hatch), which he 
could hoist over the side, rig 
quickly, and have a sail in when his 
ship was in port, sometimes a day 
and sometimes only a matter of a 
few hours, as this particular steamer 
makes short stops, often calling at 
three islands in a day. He said that 
he had a locker 18 by 10 feet in 
which to build, and that ‘‘Chips” 
would help him, but neither knew 
anything of boatbuilding except 
that “Chips” had seen his father 
build boats when he was a boy. 

It was arranged that he should 
spend a Sunday with me while the 
vessel was in New York, only from 
Saturday to Tuesday, but he was 
detained at home; however, I took 
to him a copy of the little book on 
boatbuilding for amateurs which | 
wrote in 1883. 

Two voyages passed before the 
opportunity occurred for the prom- 
ised visit. Meanwhile, I had founda 
design for a canoe yawl 16 feet long 
and 4 feet 4 inches beam which I 
had made in 1897. This I laid down 
full size, showing stem, keel, stern- 
post, moulds, etc. After such in- 
struction as I could impart in the 
course of a few hours, with a look at 
my timber block, hutchoks, a stem 
with a rabbet cut, etc. and the loan 
of a plane for hollowing the plank- 
ing, Mr. D. sailed again for the 
three weeks’ trip to the South. 

The mother ship, as it happened, 
was built to run to Nova Scotia and 
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TO THE FOUR EXTREMES 


OF THE COMPASS 


CHAMPION 


SPARK PLUGS 


SPELL CHAMPIONSHIP 
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Again in 1937, the overwhelming majority of 
all marine races and record-breaking events 
throughout the world were won by engines 
equipped with Champion Spark Plugs. Thus, 
once more, Champions have proved that where 
performance counts, spark plugs are of vital 
importance and Champions make every engine 
a better performing engine regardless of size, 
type or class. 


In America the Gold Cup Race, National Sweep- 
stakes, American Speedboat Championship, 
President’s Cup and all the various cubic inch 
classifications of racing craft represent the top- 
notch events of racing. All were won by 
Champion-equipped boats in 1937. Likewise 

















the great majority of sectional regattas and 
speed contests at all points of the compass were 
won with Champions. 


In the outboard field, Champion Spark Plugs 
were also outstanding, with every N. O. A. 
championship and new record having been 
achieved by Champion-equipped engines. 


If you value performance, if power, speed, 
acceleration, economy, and above all, depend- 
ability are factors in the operation of your 
marine engines, by all means demand Cham- 
pions. It will pay you ample dividends in better 
performance and the utmost in care-free, 
pleasure-full motor boating. You can always 
depend on Champion Spark Plugs. 
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BARNACLES, BEWARE! 


VIKING GREEN Anti-Fouling Bottom Paint is death 
to weeds, worms and barnacles... assures a clean, 
beautiful bottom for a full season, with complete 
safety from destructive underwater growths and 
organisms. 
Let Viking protect your boat — above and below the water line. 
We make marine paints for every need. Ask for color card. 


See the VIKING exhibit at the Motor Boat Show... Booth 39 
OLIVER JOHNSON & Co., INC., Marine Division, Providence, R. I. 
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» ELASTIC SEAM 
COmposit! 

\ } Nol 

& FOR DECK 


ELASTic TROWE 
CEMENT 


( . <a : : fh a . PRODUCTS 
ELa Stic SEAM Have been tried, tested 
Fe COMpos; TION & and proven worthy by leading Naval 
So ‘ Architects — Boat Builders— Owners and 
Repair Yards in every part of the world, 





INSIST ON KUHLS, 


AVIO 
AER-o-naut!¢ ee 


& \IQuip marine GLUE 
pM> 


: CEMENT 
"OR CANVAS 
LINOLEUMS 
WH. B. FRED KUHLS-—65th St. and 3rd Ave.—BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
USED IN EVERY PORT... SINCE 1889 
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This 16-foot sail boat 
was built in the hold of 
a merchant steamer by 
one of the mates and 
the ship’s carpenter 


was cut away so as to act as an ice- 
breaker on occasion; while running 
north in the summer, she plies be- 
tween New York and Trinidad in 
winter. Thanks to her ice-breaking 
proclivities, she is a roller, never on 
an even keel in anything but the 
smoothest of weather. When it 
came to the actual work it appears 
that the 18-foot locker was but 15 
feet 9 inches; so the scene of opera- 
tions was transferred to the lower 
forward hold. The steel deck and 
bulkheads offered poor holding for 
stocks and shores, and, of course, 
the use of a plumb line or level was 
out of the question. It was consid- 
ered best that ‘‘The Old Man” 
should not know of the operation, 
so the work was carried on as 
secretly as possible. 

I had planned for lapstrake con- 
struction with 7%¢,-inch planking, 
but “Chips” was afraid to try it, so 
carvel build was adopted, with 


She performed well under sail 


planking 14-inch thick, causing 
some difficulty in the after end. 
The only steam available was from 
the steering engine, aft on the main 
deck; the steam box, well wrapped 
in canvas, was smuggled forward 
and lowered to the hold and the 
timbers were bent into place. The 
planking offered some difficulties; 
often when about to fasten a plank 
the two conspirators found them- 
selves in the bilge with clamps and 
plank on top of them. 

However, the boat took shape in 
the course of two voyages and the 
day before she was to be launched 
the news was imparted to “The Old 
Man,” who took it calmly. 
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I had planned the conventional 
canoe rig, main and mizzen, with 
*thwartships tiller; but Mr. D. was 
used only to one of the heavy 
ship’s boats with sloop rig and 
ordinary tiller. When first launched, 
in a strong breeze at St. Vincent, 
the result was unsatisfactory; she 
was beaten by the ship’s boat, she 
proved crank, and there was trouble 
with the novel tiller. The second 
trial at another port, in a 25-mile 
breeze, gave no better results; in 
fact, she capsized. Mr. D. then 
moved the mainmast aft and added 
a jib, and with a little experience 
she not only beat the ship’s boat 
but proved fast and lively. The 
original mainsail proved too small 
for light weather and a larger mast 
and sail have been added; the 
*thwartships tiller has been replaced 
by the usual type, the mizzenmast 
being no longer in the way, and the 
little boat seems to answer the in- 
tended purpose well. 

W. P.S. 
Bayside, L. I. 


+ + + 


Do Not Miss Sarasota 
Editor, YACHTING: 


YACHTS traveling up and down 

the Florida West Coast have 
passed up Sarasota because of the 
misleading information given in the 
Coast Pilot, Key West to Rio 
Grande, which, according to the 
latest supplement, encourages navi- 
gators to use Big Sarasota Pass and 
to stay away from New Pass be- 
cause of its tortuous channel that 
should be attempted only with the 
aid of a local pilot. The result is that 
everyone goes to Big Sarasota Pass 
and, after taking one look at the 
breakers, decides that it is not worth 
the risk. This is what I did, but a 
slight misfortune, tearing out the 
clutch, brought me back to the en- 
trance where I lay, waiting for 4 
local boat to pilot or tow me into 
Sarasota. I had to send out distress 
signals to people bathing at Sara- 
sota Beach who phoned to Sarasota 
and sent a boat out for me. 

In response to my call came the 
cruiser Noname owned by Baird 
Tewksbury, of Sarasota, which 
towed me in to the city dock via the 
New Pass Channel. It is well mark 
and easily followed by the greenest 
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FATRFORM FLYER 


Me gate ghey og) * ieee 4 to-e <€ Prk Ree oO ES a 


sekihnen: FISH $$ NOR FOUL 


The small CUSTOM-DESIGNED YACHT, The ORDINARY CRUISER, slapped together 
High in Cost and Highly Experimental as com- to sell cheap — Mediocre as compared to the 
pared to the FAIRFORM FLYER FAIRFORM FLYER 


As with a car — but a thousand times more so in a boat —a little more price buys 
vastly more comfort and performance 





Avenue to Health and Happiness Sportsman 36 with Sport Top 


FAIRFORM FLYER plays an increasingly important part in the sport of 
yachting. She satisfies the man demanding the utmost in seaworthiness, economy, 
stamina and speed. She satisfies the woman intent on safety, silence, comfort. 


Standard Twin Screw Models in Lengths 30, 32, 36, 40 and 42 Feet. 


Built to order with a variety of optional arrangements. 


Describe your desires. We respond with a catalog of suitable models. 
SOLD DIRECT — All the value put into the boat. 


HUCKINS YACHT CORPORATION, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
650 East Fourth Street Telephone: 5-4301 
New York Telephone Number: COlumbus 5-8383 
MOTOR BOAT SHOW — BOOTH 87 
VISIT OUR PLANT WHEN YOU ARE SOUTH 
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Lawley. 
ANNOUNCES 


Lawley-Mumford Brothers, a new division for the construction 
of small craft, among them the famous Boston Featherweight 
Prams. All models embodying the high standards which have 
maintained Lawley supremacy for over seventy years; at 
prices which speak for themselves. See them at the Show; 
Space L; or write for detailed specifications. Responsible 
dealers should get in touch with us at once. 


é 





LAWLEY-MUMFORD BROTHERS 
MODELS-MacGREGOR DESIGN 


8’ Featherweight Rowing Pram; 
complete with lifting rings, oe. 
oarlocks and painter. 
8’ Featherweight Sailing oie: 
same boat as above, complete with 
sailing rig; spars stow within hull; 
well made sail, area 40 sq. ft. 
8’ Boston De Luxe Rowing Pram; 
carries four adults; tows re 
stows handily. ‘ 
15° Pentherwelaht ‘Sleep: ; 
new construction, stronger, lighter, 
less chance of leaks, easier to keep 
clean. The ideal knockabout. 


oD” 


no 
145” 


So" 

















% awe 
LAWLEY-BUILT e SPARKMAN-STEVENS. DESIGNED 
THE ISLESBORO 20’ 
WEEK-ENDER ONE DESIGNS 


without 
sails 


3750" 2900" 


*Prices F.O.B. Plant. Subject to change without notice. Crating costs extra. 
‘a 


GEORGE LAWLEY & SONS CORP., BOSTON, 








(NEPONSET) MASS. 
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For 1938 and All Time— 


CHOOSE RITCHIE! 
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RITCHIE GLOBE “UNDERLIT’ COMPASS 


Contains new dynamic card and magnetic 
float system, insuring stability under all 
weather and sea conditions at high speed 


E.S. RITCHIE & SONS., 


Established 1850 
e 110 Cypress Street 


INC. 








Brookline, Mass. 
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of navigators. It is good for six or 
seven feet at any tide. 

Now, I think that it is a tough 
break both to the city of Sarasota 
and also to the yachting fraternity 
that things are as they now stand. 
Sarasota Bay is the prettiest. bay 
that I have seen in a long time. It 
has nice clean water that other cities 
talk of but haven’t got, beautiful 
beaches, and an atmosphere of 
welcome and hospitality that you 
won’t forget for a long time. .There 
is wonderful fishing and plenty of 
oysters and clams. There are well 
arranged and substantial docking 
facilities, without a price tag on 
them, and it is as clean a town as 
you will find. 

North- and south-bound vessels 
should enter by New Pass, where 
there is a lighted sea buoy, passing 
it on the port side. Then they can 
look straight up the channel to the 
drawbridge on the causeway be- 
tween Lido Key and Long Boat 
Key, staying inside the markers and 
passing them according to color. 
The channel is well marked all the 
way in to the municipal dock where 
there is ample dockage for a large 
number of boats of all sizes. 

The dock is a well lighted modern 
concrete structure with a tourist 
club on the outer end. The Chamber 
of Commerce and museums are on 
the inshore side. Here you tie up to 
within one or two blocks from the 
center of everything. You may feel 
safe in leaving your boat unattended 
as the city is without the usual 
waterfront bums and chiselers. The 
harbor is protected from all winds 
and the waters of the bay are peace- 
ful and placid. 

In approaching Sarasota, there is 
a brown stucco hotel on Long Boat 
Key which can be seen clearly sev- 
eral miles offshore even when the 
tall buildings of Sarasota are not 
visible. It is about five stories high 
with a square skeleton cupola on 
top. It lies about one half mile in 
from the sea buoy on the north 
shore of New Pass and is easily 
made out when going along the 
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LEAVE ALL 
MARKERS To PoRT 
oK ENTERIN & 


A sketch map of the entrance 
to Sarasota, Florida, showing 
the New Pass and the channel 
which leads up to the town 


coast 


in either direction. Just 
south of Big Sarasota Pass there 
are many buildings at Sarasota 
Beach, which make a good marker 
for that section. Anyone passing 
along this coast should not miss 
Sarasota. 
Wituiam T. MurNAN 

Seattle, Wash. 


Puget Sound—A Cruising Paradise 
Editor, YACHTING: 


| HAVE read with interest the 

series in Yacutiye, “Bound 
South in the Fall,”’ by H. Martyn 
Baker. 

In this the statement is made: 
“Nowhere in the world is there such 
a waterway open to the owner of a 
small boat, leading him from win- 
ter’s cold to eternal sunshine in the 
distance of some 1500 miles.’ 

I should like to call your attention 
to the inside passage from Puget 
Sound to Alaska, in my estimation 
the most picturesque and interest- 
ing small boat waterway. For a 
nautical distance of some 800 miles 
from Seattle to Ketchikan, there is 
estimated to be actually 12,000 
miles of coastline, comprising in- 
lets, passages, islands, mountains 
and virgin scenery that is not to be 
outdone by the fiords of Norway. 
Although it is granted that the in- 
side route on the East Coast is 8 
marvel of man-made ingenuity and 
convenience, most of it is too much 
of a man-made project for real 
enjoyment of the full pleasures of 
yachting. 

The coasts of Maine and Nova 
Scotia, and particularly Georgian 
Bay, are the parts in the East that 
come anywhere near comparing 
with the Northwest Coast for crus 
ing possibilities, scenery and 
enjoyment. There are a lot of read- 
ers of YACHTING on the West Coast 
and they like Yacutine for keeping 
in touch with the latest develop 
ments in yachting design, neW 
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THE COOPER-BESSEMER CORPORATION 


en a Ohio—PLANTS—Grove City, 


Pennsylvania 
Hoffar’s Limited ‘ 49 Duncan St. Esperson Building 
Vancouver, B.C. Gloucester, Mass. Houston, Texas 


The Pacific Marine Supply Co., Seattle, Washington 


25 W. 43rd St. Mills Building 
New York City Washington, D.C. 


640 E. 6lst St: 
Wok Nalel-11-1 9m Goll 2 
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1938 Model 


36’ x 26'5" x 9'9" x 5' 2” 


Tried, tested, proven, this 
smart single-handed cutter is 
an excellent blend of all the 
qualities that could be desired 
in an auxiliary of this size. 
Graceful ends, good beam, in- 
board rig, no runners. Able — 
yes. And fine stability. Ma- 
hogany planking, treated with 
preservative. Ruggedly built, 
nicely finished, fully equipped. 

Remarkable accommodations, 
with double stateroom, two 
berths in main cabin, fine 
toilet room and galley. Sepa- 


efficient. 





i331 State Street 
Boston 








ALDEN COASTWISE CRUISER 





rate engine compartment. Wide floor space, 6 feet head room, full 
length clothes lockers. Special direct drive Gray motor, powerful and 





Get full particulars from 


JOHN G. ALDEN 


220 Broadway 
New York 








COMFORTABLE SEAWORTHY 





YACHT CHAIR 


No. 35Y — Sturdy. Mahoganitone finish. 
| Solid brass fittings. High grade khaki can- 


| vas covers. 
No. 35Y-03 Deluxe Model— Mahoganitone 
} finish. Chromium plated solid brass fittings. 


! Vat-dyed blue canvas covers. 


No. 138 Pilot Seat — For use at the wheel. 
Mahoganitone finish. Cadmium plated solid 
brass fittings. Rubber cushioned feet. 


GOLD MEDAL FOLDING FURNITURE CO. 
1713 Packard Avenue Racine, Wis. 


Cot DMEDAL 


Fold D mec.us ice orf. 





feet can’t slip or 


YACHT CHAIRS 


Ideal for cabin, deck, cockpit or 
bridge. Comfortable, convenient. 
Built of selected air dried hard- 
wood and solid brass fittings. Fold 
compactly for easy stowage. Avail- 
able at all marine supply houses. 
Write for catalog of yacht, club- 
house and lawn furniture. 









Rubber cushioned 


mar deck. 


NO. 138 
PILOT SEAT 








gadgets, etc., but for the most part, 
the articles that comprise informa- 
tion or cruises, week-end and Satur- 
day afternoons on congested Long 
Island Sound, do not come under 
the same category as yachting in 
the Pacific Northwest, or even 
California. 

Although the East Coast, because 
of the population and wealth, is 
actually the yachting center of 
America, please consider an article 
once in a while of real cruising coun- 
try so that your vast Eastern yacht- 
ing public may realize that America 
has something more than Long 
Island Sound, the New England 
Coast, with perhaps a Bermuda 
jaunt or a Transatlantic innova- 
tion, to complete the American 
possibilities. 

As late as 1915, we found an inlet 
in British Columbia, 137 miles 
straight back within the shadow of 
the Canadian Rockies, that was not 
even on the chart. We were the first 
yacht, and perhaps the first white 
men, to see this beautiful place, and 
to enjoy hunting and fishing that 
cannot be found elsewhere on the 
North American continent. This 
spot is now a National Monument 
of Canada and open to the yachting 
public, with all its natural beauty 
preserved. 

Nor are all the possibilities and 
explorations of the inside passage to 
Alaska exhausted. There are still 
miles upon miles of sheltered water- 
ways beckoning the first yachtsman. 
And, aside from the visit possibility 
of a government survey boat, there 
are many passages that as yet have 
not echoed to the sound of a motor. 
There are still inlets that the Indi- 
ans hold taboo and sacred. 

The ordinary route from Seattle 
to Ketchikan has been traversed by 
two men in a canoe. The large sea- 
ward islands cut off all storms and 
seas from the inside passage, par- 
ticularly as they support mountains 
as high as 9000 feet. Therefore this 
territory is the ideal cruising ground 
today. Sea and mountain air mingle. 
It is like a trip through the Alps or 
Yellowstone Park from the deck of 
your boat. If you tire of the con- 
fines of the deck or cabin, there are 
unscaled peaks, and incomparable 
vistas to be had for a little exercise 
in the wilderness. If you are inclined 
for some real fishing or hunting, it 
may be had with proper equipment 
and authority. 

In this connection I wish to cite 
one incident to illustrate the possi- 
bilities. We were in Princess Louise 
Inlet, where at that time of the year 
there are seventeen waterfalls that 
come down 3000 feet from the 
mountains into the inlet, and no 
other sound is heard. Your boat is 
made {ast ashore to trees, as there is 
no bottom to the inlet. The slope of 
the forested mountain rises right 
from your deck. Within a hundred 
yards of the deck it is possible to see 
deer, bear, wolves, fox, coon, mink, 
eagles — almost anything that the 


” 
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wilderness can produce. If you are 
interested in mountain sheep or 
goat, take your binoculars and look 
higher up the mountain sides and 
you can spot them, possibly sti!] 
within rifle range. For fishing, tro!] 
from the dinghy nearby and you are 
apt to get as nice a mess of salmon 
trout or even a 40-pound king sal- 
mon as you would want to eat. If 
you want fly fishing, go a hundred 
yards up the delta of one of the 
waterfalls and there the sport of 
kings can be found. For waterfowl, 
the entrance to the inlets offer bars 
and shoals where geese, duck, 
brant, etc., blacken the waters; 
inside, you will find wild swans, and 
in the flat deltas of glaciated streams 
you may find among the berries, 
grouse, spruce hens, etc. Higher in 
the valleys you may find ptarmigan, 
rabbits, grizzly bear, caribou. And 
the scenery and the combination 
of sea and mountain air will give 
you an appetite that will make 
your game go as fast as you get 
it. 

Aside from the scenery and pleas- 
urable extra shore occupations 
possible, the art of navigating and 
piloting must of necessity be con- 
stantly practiced as charts are few 
and far between, tides are swift, 
passages are long and winding and 
dangers are not always known or 
plotted. 

In recent years there is an occa- 
sional fish cannery or logging camp 
at which provisions, gas and oil, 
etc., may be purchased or traded 
for fresh game or fish. Native Indian 
villages may be photographed. 
In Alaska and particularly in Icy 
Bay or Yakatat Bay, the most awe- 
inspiring glaciers in the world may 
be seen. Miles of the actual coast- 
line is glacier, so old that full sized 
trees are growing thereon. Quaint 
historical villages and towns may be 
visited. In fact, this cruising ground 
for the most part is so much more 
interesting, beautiful and varied 
that it could hardly be compared to 
a partly man-made ditch route 
through comparatively civilized 
areas. 

Puget Sound itself is comparable 
in size to Long Island Sound. The 
scenery is on the grand scale— 
Mount Rainier as the landmark and 
the Olympic Mountains in the sun- 
set, and innumerable heavily for- 
ested waterways, islands, anchor- 
ages and bays. The weather permits 
year around boating and such facil- 
ities may be found in the Royal 
Yacht Club of Victoria, in Van- 
couver, Seattle, Tacoma, Belling- 
ham and elsewhere. 

The San Juan Islands, in the 
Straits of Juan De Fuca, are i 
themselves a yachtsman’s paradise. 
China is 6000 miles to the west, 
the inside passage to Alaska to the 
north, and Puget Sound to the 
south. Truly, here is the yachting 
center of North America. 

R. N. Latimer 
Grosse Ile, Mich. 
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INTERNATIONAL YACHT RACING BOTTOM FINISH — Extra 

hard, reasonably quick drying compositions for wood and steel racing 

yachts. Rubs down to perfectly smooth frictionless finish. NO ANTI- 

FOULING PROPERTIES. Pompeian Red No. 201, Neptune Green 

ex 209, Radiant Blue No. 203, Foam White No. 204, Ebony Black 
o. 205. 


HERRESHOFF BRISTOL ANTIFOULING (HARD RACING BOT- 
TOM PAINT) — For the discriminating yachtsmen who want the very 
best in hardness, smoothness and antifouling. Its frictionless surface 
makes Herreshoff equally necessary in fresh water as well as in salt 
water. Red No. 7, Green No. 6, White No. 8. 


INTERNATIONAL YACHT INTERCLUB RACING BRONZE NO. 
26 — For the bottoms of racing and sailing yachts which must be free 
of fouling over lengthy periods. 


INTERNATIONAL YACHT CRUISING COPPER — A good round 


coating of strong anti-fouling properties, for wood bottoms of cruising 
yachts. Red No. 10, Green No. 11. 


INTERNATIONAL YACHT WOOD BOTTOM PRIMERS — 
When applied to new boats under construction or old boats after 
skinning or during winter lay-up period, they are the best wood pre- 
servatives and the right undercoats for copper and anti-fouling com- 
positions. Q.D. Red Lead No. 1746, Red No. 1577, Green No. 
1748, Blue No. 1893. 

INTERNATIONAL YACHT TROPICAL ANTIFOULING — A 
good round coating of extra strong antifouling properties for steel 
bottoms. Red No. 46, Green No. 48. 

INTERNATIONAL YACHT STEEL PRIMERS (FOR STEEL BOT- 
TOMS) — These primers are rust inhibitive designed to secure good 
attachment to the steel and to provide the proper undercoat for anti- 
fouling compositions. Brown No. 269, Pink No. 270, Green No. 271. 
SPECIAL PRIMERS FOR STEEL BOTTOMS AND UNDERWATER 
FITTINGS — YACHT GALVEX NO. A-214 — The most successful 
insulator against galvanic or electrolytic action. YACHT BARE PLATE 
PRIMER — For steel bottoms after a scaling job or on new plates. 
INTERNATIONAL YACHT BOOTTOPPING — For wood and 
steel vessels. Gives excellent attachment, retention of color, and dries 
sufficiently hard in several hours, allowing for easy touch-up during 
season. No antifouling properties. Bright Red No. 64, Green No. 65, 
Cambridge Blue No. 66, English Blue No. 67, Gloss Black No. 80, 
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THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF YACHT PAINTS AT THE SHOW 


INTERNATIONAL YACHTINTERLUX ENAMELS — For topsides, 
decks and super-structures; exteriors and interiors. Fast colors. Perma- 
nent lustre. Heat, gas and ftume-proof. Exterior White No. 87, Interior 
White No. 88, Blue White No. 278, Black No. 36, Endeavour Blue 
No. 16, Azure Blue No. 52, Blue Gray No. 282, Dawn Gray No. 283, 
Silver Gray No. 284, Nile Green No. 285, Bermuda Green No. 291, 
Newport Green No. 299, Silver Aluminum No. 290, Italian Buff No. 
287, Sunset Buff No. 288, Sahara Buff No. 293, Oregon Buff No. 294, 
Miami Tan No. 289, Persian Red No. 286. 


INTERNATIONAL YACHT ENAMEL UNDERCOATERS — The 
proper foundation for excellent service of Interlux Enamels. Shades to 
match all enamels. White No. 279, Bla¢k No. 12, Dark Blue No. 13, 
Buff No. 280, Green No. 17, Gray No. 14, Light Blue No. 9. 


INTERNATIONAL YACHT CABIN ENAMELS— In modern 
light reflecting colors. Require minimum attention to keep clean. White 
No. 263, Black No. 262, Ivory No. 250, Silver Gray No. 253, Orchid 


yor 258, Old Rose No. 257, Jade Green No. 252, Peacock Blue No. 


INTERNATIONAL YACHT ENGINE ENAMELS — Dry quickly 
with unusual hardness and lustre. Unaffected by oils, gasoline, moisture 
or fumes. Aluminum No. 86, Maroon No. 78, Motor Gray No. 75, 
Steel Gray No. 76, Vermilion No. 84, Light Green No. 81, Dark 
Green No. 77, Black No. 85, White No. 79. 


INTERNATIONAL DADO, STANCHION, MACHINERY AND 
DAVIT PAINTS — Exceptional high grade enamel-like paints for the 
uses indicated. Silverette Enamel No. 272, Dado Reddish Brown No. 
273, Dado Dark Brown No. 274. 


INTERNATIONAL METALLIC OXIDE PAINTS — Rust inhibitive 
paints for priming or finishing bilges, peaks, stanchions, deck houses, 
etc. Q.D. Red Oxide No. 277, Danboline Red No. 275, Danboline 
Gray No. 276. 


INTERNATIONAL RED LEAD — Made in accordance with the 
most exacting standards for this type product. WILL NOT SETTLE 
HARD in container. Quick Drying Red Lead No. 1746, Ready Mixed 
Red Lead No. 611. 

INTERNATIONAL YACHT TROWEL CEMENT — For facing up 


topsides and decks of steel, wood and canvas. Ideal for dents and 
abrasions in wood or steel. Dries quickly, with tough and highly ad- 





White No. 981. hesive texture. White No. 93, Gray No. 94, Black No. 641, Red No. 
INTERNATIONAL YACHT GAS AND FUME PROOF WHITE 1°22” Reducer No. A-298, 
— These whites will not be discolored by gases or fumes from marshes, INTERNATIONAL YACHT BRUSH CEMENT — Trowel Cement 
| sewerage or sulphide gas. They dry dust free in about two hours and reduced to proper brushing consistency. Used advantageously for 
: ae LRgap tyera ert danpale- ya vase ye iene for 8 = filling in weaves of canvas. White No. 99, Gray No. 95. 
ife of the film and are designed so that oil or other stains may be easily 783 
d washed off: EXTERIOR Hat White No. 38, Seni Gloss White No. 37, ementy tienes VAtGrn SEAN Sea ee fer. We 
q 5 : seams of wooden boats. Very easy application. Skins over quickly. 
0 Gloss White No. 377, White Enamel No. 87, INTERIOR FlatWhiteNo. White No. 31, Yellow No. 32, Black No. 33, Mahogany No. 34, 
e 388, White Enamel No. 88, Engineroom Gloss Blue White No. 89. Underwater Brown No. 30. 
INTERNATIONAL YACHT BLACK — The pigments, vehicle, drier 
; and other ingredients in these blacks are correctly balanced for the NT THTERNOATIONLAE PaO REE Re AtiCo, ety taiete ite 
elimination of blistering and other failures usually caused by the natural 590 eae taille d i de feed hs d oof 
e heat absorption of black. Black Enamel No. 36, Enamel Undercoater d os _ ers and repair yards find these products economica 
\e Black No. 12, Gloss Black No. 39, Flat Black No. 399. Oe ee 
- INTERNATIONAL YACHT DECK PAINTS — For wood, steel and INTERNATIONAL YACHT WOOD FILLERS — Stain and fill in 
d canvas. Affords real protection for all decks and exterior surfaces One operation. Adopted by many leading boat builders. Dark Mahog- 
a against the destructive action of sunlight, moisture and abrasion. any No. 1579, Light Mahogany No. 42, Walnut No. 40, Oak No. 41, 
‘. Excellent gloss retention. Ivory White No. 206, Ivory No. 207, Cream Natural No. 1643. 
. No. 53, Buff No. 54, Mast Buff No. 55, Salmon Buff No. 56, Fawn |NTERNATIONAL YACHT CANVAS PRESERVATIVE CLEAR 
r No. 208, Terra Cotta No. 57, A ple Green No. 58, Pacific Green NO. A-224 — A top grade product for the use indicated. Perfectly 
ts ie. sd emg’ Grew ee. are Green No. 61, Battleship transparent and will not discolor canvas. 
il- ray No. 62, Battleship Green No. 63. 
al INTERNATIONAL YACHT VARNISHES— Yacht Super Spar 'NTERNATIONAL YACHT COLORS IN Ol AND JAPAN — 
Varnish (Bakelite) No. 90, a reasonably quick drying varnish of out- ‘ rie" Bess Sse th n soe EXTRA STRONIC.- EE Oe 
oil standing quality for outside and inside marine work. Yacht Interlux ‘“CNCS"s fOr Weight ana, therefore, : 
ig Sper Varnish No. 91, a long in oil varnish for surfaces subject tothe INTERNATIONAL PAINT & VARNISH REMOVER NO. 200 — 
severe action of salt and fresh water, sunlight and exposure to the Will penetrate and soften several coats of old paint, varnish, enamels, 
he elements. Yacht 4-Hour Spar Varnish No. 92, dries out of dustintwo shellac, wax or gums, and remain wet long enough to exclude haste. 
in hours. A truly exceptional product at a popular price. Creamy. 
se. 
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For Dependability and 
Long Life—Install 





The Marine Spark Plug with 


Shells or Bodies of 


EVERDUR METAL 


( Strengthened Copper) 
& 


“1+ —- Booth 16 
See our Exhibit 
33rd Annual National Motor Boat Show 


THE RAJAH COMPANY 


Established 1905 
BLOOMFIELD 














. NEW JERSEY 

SANETTE ccs: 
| CLOSET 
A quality fixture at the lowest price 


ever offered by Sands for a foot 
supply valve closet. 





Equipped with all bronze 214” 
diameter cast and bored cylin- 
der; vertical operating lever, 
mahogany finished seat and 
cover; Sands patented back 
water check valve, eliminating 
unsightly gooseneck discharge 
and vent; positive acting self- 
closing foot valve; pump fin- 
ished rough. 


May be used below water 
line with utmost safety. 


Occupies space of only 17” x 17” — 
supply connection 34’’—discharge 11%”. 
Descriptive literature with dimensions 
upon request. 


$397 


F.O.B. FACTORY 


A. B. SANDS & SON CO. 


2 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 75) 





West Coast percentage of error sys- 
tem, Danell’s log would have been 
only about 0.70 per cent in error. 

Many clubs on Long Island 
Sound ran shorter contests of the 
predicted log type during the last 
season. Larchmont had a run from 
Port Jefferson back home. Sands 
Point ran one from Manhasset Bay 
to Northport, L. I., and Bayside ran 
a Saturday afternoon affair of about 
25 miles around the western end of 
the Sound and back into Little 
Neck Bay. In general, these events 
were quite successful though they 
did show up one difficulty in short 
races with control points only a few 
miles apart, namely, the problem 
of getting observers and watches 
which are accurate enough to record 
time correctly to the half- and 
quarter-minute interval required 
to show any errors at all on such 
short legs. 

The Captain Billopp Trophy 
Race, which has been run around 
Staten Island in New York Harbor 
for several years, drew an entry list 
of nineteen last year but, due to 
unusually bad weather, only four 
boats started. This course, though 
comparatively short, is a tough one 
owing to variable current velocities 
and constant change in the direction 
of the current encountered in cir- 
cumnavigating the island. Daw- 
son’s Melba took the race with a 
low score of nine points error even 
though she bent a propeller blade 
on a big chunk of driftwood. 

An interesting piloting contest 
very much like an “over the bot- 
tom”’ race was held. by the South 
Shore Power Squadron of Long 
Island in the open waters of Great 
South Bay. In this contest each of 
the fourteen entries, having previ- 
ously announced to the committee 
the speed at which they would run 
(6, 7, 7.5 or 8 knots), assembled at 
the starting point and at the sound 
of the first gun tore open their 
copies of sealed orders which pro- 
vided their first information on the 
course to be run. After five minutes 
for calculations and to lay out the 
courses on their charts, a second 


The Atimco High Point Trophy competed for annually on San Francisco Bay 


gun started all fourteen simul- 
taneously. The course consisted of 
two triangles with the starting line 
a corner of each. The sides of the 
triangles varied from .5 to 2 miles. 
in length. The turning points were 
theoretical only, not actual mark- 
ers. Each triangle was considered a 
leg of the course, and errors cal- 
culated in minutes and seconds for 
each leg. Everett Walsh’s Corsair II 
won with a total error of 59 seconds. 
Entries in predicted log and 
“over the bottom” cruiser races 
are increasing and more and more 
events of that nature are being 
scheduled, all because they give 
the power boat owner and his crew 
a bit of the thrill of competition 
and a chance to pit knowledge of 
the boat and skill in handling her 
against others. To most owners 
of power cruisers, competitive con- 
tests of any: kind on the water are 
something entirely new. To be sure, 
much of the work and much of the 
pleasure comes long before the 
starting gun, but it is not over then, 
by any means. If you think you are 
immune to wavering, if you think 
you can make a decision and stick 
to it, just put your boat in one of 
these events and see how difficult 
it is to follow your program pre- 
cisely from start to finish, see how 
many new factors that you did not 
anticipate or include come to mind, 
and how interested you become in 
things you never heard of before. 
But the biggest thrill of all comes 
when it is all over and you find out 
where you made your mistakes. 
The chances are that you were 
going too fast when you thought 
you were dropping behind and that 
the other fellow you called a “dub” 
as you raced by him a few miles 
from the finish has won the race. 
Best or worst of all, depending on 
your viewpoint, you'll find that 
accurate navigation means a lot 
more than holding the wheel and 
the throttle, and that much of what 
is done and learned in these co- 
tests can come in mighty handy 
bad weather, to say nothing of mak- 
ing ordinary cruising a lot more fun. 
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THOSE WHO KVOW PREFER 
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86 BEAUTIFULL 
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CUSTOM RUNABOUTS ang (rene 


UTS and UTILITIES 


Te experienced yachtsman has long known the superior 
quality of Gar Wood boats. Although built to standardized 
designs, for economy production, every Gar Wood is literally 
custom-built in smartness of styling, strength of construction, and 


beauty of finish. 


Beam, freeboard and flare have been increased. Gar Wood boats 
are roomier and more comfortable than ever before — easier and 
more thrilling to handle. 


See the great new 1938 Gar Wood Trophy Fleet before you buy. 
87 beautifully streamlined custom runabouts and utilities await 
your inspection. Priced as low as $1350. Sleek, generously pow- 
ered, deep-cushioned runabouts! Gracefully streamlined, weather- 


snug cabin utilities, equal in accommodations and seaworthiness 
to many cruisers. 


See the new Gar Wood values at the New York Motor Boat Show 
—or at your local Gar Wood merchant’s — or write for hand- 
somely illustrated plate book. 


DEALERS — Join fastest growing boat merchant organiza- 
tion in the world. Wire or phone for valuable franchise facts! 


CAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


BOAT DIVISION 


101 River Road Marysville, Michigan 
Cable Address: GAR WOOD 
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BUILT BY A CHAMPION TO PERFORM LIKE A CHAMPION 
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POULIOT BOAT 
WORKS, INC. 


9666 E. JEFFERSON AVE. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Phone: Lenox 1322 


Finest Yard on the 
Great Lakes—in the 
Heart of Detroit 


YACHT BUILDERS 
DESIGNERS 
BROKERS 


<_ 


Representing 


SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, INC. 
New York 


TAMS, INC. 
New York 


Exclusive Agents in the Detroit Territory for 
famous ELCO CRUISERS, 32 ft. to 53 ft. 


We Build Any Type Yacht of Wood Up to 100 Feet 
We Specialize in Yacht Repair, Remodeling and Storage 
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Keeping Abreast of the Federal 
Motor Boat Laws 


(Continued from page 76) 


pamphlet, Federal Motor Boat Laws, 
up to date. Armed with knowledge 
of these changes, no owner or opera- 
tor should be in doubt as to the reg- 
ulations or should misunderstand 
them. 

It is apparent that the enforce- 
ment authorities are disposed to do 
what they can to make the Federal 
motor boat laws fit needs more ex- 
actly, and to make things as easy as 
possible for the violators, of whom 
between 4,000 and 5,000 are de- 
tected in the course of an average 
year. 

That the regulations are not per- 
fect, all will agree. The rules pro- 
vide, for example, a two hundred 
dollar penalty for a row boat which 
does not carry a white light, either 
fixed or available as a flare-up, when 
in operation between the hours of 
sunset and sunrise, and a penalty of 
only half as much for a motor boat 
operating without lights under simi- 
lar circumstances. The tiniest out- 
board craft must be provided with 
approved means for extinguishing 
burning gasoline; sail boats, on the 
other hand, even though they may 
have a coal- or wood-burning galley 
range, may be operated with no fire 
extinguisher on board. The only 
possible excuse for inconsistencies of 
this nature — and there are others 


The Race Around Sow and Chickens 


(Continued from page 80) 


I had by this time so entered into 
the jolly spirit of the Sowhat that I 
laughed at this mishap as heartily 
as the rest of them did, but when the 
boat turned around and looked at 
herself my pernicious peifectionism 
got the better of me and I asked if 
it wouldn’t be advisable to ship the 
tiller. ‘After all,’’ I said, “we’re 
racing, and I know from experience 
that it’s more fun to finish the 
same week the leaders finish.” 

“Experience!” cried Mr. Asphalt. 
“Have you ever raced before?” 

He gave me such a frightening 
look that I equivocated, answering, 
“Well, just kind of sailed around 
the course, you know, setting para- 
chutes to windward, carrying a 
double reef in a six-knot gale, and 
things like that. I’ve hardly ever 
won a race, if that’s what you 
mean.” 

He eyed me doubtfully for a 
moment, shook his head, and said, 
“T saved your life, so there’s no use 
in taking it away from you, but if 
you offer any more of your advice 
I'll deal with you severely.” 

I promised to take no further 
part in the deliberations of the 
crew and went below where I 


— is that their rectification requires 
not only the sympathy of the en- 
forcement agencies but action on 
the part of Congress, some members 
of which have not always under- 
stood the needs of pleasure craft or 
been disposed to devote the neces- 
sary time to the study and removal 
of inconsistencies. 

All violations are now reported 
by the detecting officer directly to 
the Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Navigation at Washington, in- 
stead of to the collector of customs 
in whose district the offense oc- 
curred, as formerly. This eliminates 
the factor of local influence. The 
officer is required to report whether 
or not the boat was operating 
in dangerous waters at the time 
of the violation, the weather con- 
ditions, and whether or not the 
craft was loaded beyond her ap- 
parent capacity, all of which are 
factors that have a bearing on the 
seriousness of a violation. Only re- 
cently navigation inspectors were 
advised to make inspections with 
dignity and courtesy, and to avoid 
frightening persons on board. All of — 
this is encouraging and it is hoped — 
that eventually Congress will take | 
steps to bring the motor boat la 
more closely in line with the needs 
of pleasure craft. 


entered into a political discussion 
with the paid hand. 

So, feeling a lot better, I went on 
deck again and found out that in 
the meantime the tiller had been 
duly shipped. But there was some- 
thing queer about it, as I could see 
at a glance. Being only for emer- 
gency use, it hadn’t occurred to 
anybody that it wouldn’t swing 
past the after deckhouse. It could be 
shipped, say, with fifteen degrees of 
starboard helm or an equal amount 
of port helm, but it couldn’t be 
brought amidships and it certainly 
wasn’t of much use on a sail boat 
that was designed to be propelled 
by her rudder. 

However, Mr. Asphalt was 80 
rich and wise that he had already 
figured a way to frustrate the de 
signer without cutting a hole in the 
deckhouse or even sawing off the 
end of the tiller. He had shipped it 
at a 180° angle and, with the painter 
hove short, was standing in the 
dinghy and steering from there. 
Of course, he couldn’t see where he 
was going but he told the minister 
that while daylight lasted he could 
see the church steeples on the Con- 
necticut shore and could average 













FOR OIL AND WATER COOLING 


Harrison Heat Exchangers increase marine engine effi- 
ciency by maintaining oil temperatures within the range 
required for best lubrication. And improved lubrication 
means less wear on bearings and cylinders, fewer re- 
pairs and longer engine life. These advantages have 
been recognized by America’s leading marine engine 
builders — many of whom offer Harrison Heat Ex- 
changers as standard equipment. 


Used as an inter-cooler in a closed circuit system, the 


HARR ISON 
ENERAL MOTO 


Harrison Heat Exchanger provides dependable jacket 
water cooling. By allowing only fresh water to circulate 
through the water jackets, it prevents corrosion and 
the accumulation of silt and scale which necessitates 
frequent overhauling in systems where salt water or 
impure fresh water is used. 


Harrison’s Engineering Department will be glad to make 
recommendations as to the size and type of Heat 
Exchanger necessary to meet your requirements. 
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35’ 10” W. L. 






41’0.A. 


11’ 3” Beam 
5’ Draft 
605 Sq. Ft. 
Sail Area 


Combines the joys of a true sailboat with the excellent 


qualities of a motor sailer. 


Seaworthy, dry, unbelievably roomy below, yet of 


moderate draft. 


Able to ‘‘take it’”’ offshore under sail alone, or to motor 
complacently through inland waters. 


Price $12,500 


M. M. DAVIS & SON, INC. 
51 East 42nd Street, New York 
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This Fine Cushion Fabric 
THRIVES on Hard Usage! 


For the first time, here is a 
smart upholstery fabric that 
fairly dares you to fade it, stain 
it or wear it out! HOOPERWOOD 
KUSHON KLOTHisnota ‘“‘cheap”’ 
cover, nor an “‘imitation,’’ but 
a rich, colorful fabric of an 
entirely new type. It cannot 
fade, crack or peel, and resists 
mildew, alcohol, gasoline and 
oil. In smart new colors—for 
yacht cushions, pillows, tran- 
som covers, spray hoods and 
covers for tenders. Ask your 
boatyard, builder or dealer— 


or send us his name. 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 
General Offices: 
JUNIPER AND CHERRY STS., PHILADELPHIA 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 
San Francisco, Cal. 


320 Broadway, New York 














“FIREPROOF” 
All Your Canvas 


Paint your old cov 
with FIRE CHIEF eg 
Pound—and they will 
not only look better 
and last far longer 
but will be Protected 
against every acgj- 
dental cause of fire. 
For all new covers 
i nsist onthe mill. 
finished FIRE CHIEF 
Cotton Duck. In either 
form, the FIRE CHIEF 
finish resists fire, water, 
mildew—pays for itself 
in Extra ear—and 





WON'T WASH OUT. 








HOOPERWOOD KUSHON KLOTH 


FADEPROOF 


STAINPROOF 


WEARPROOF 








his course pretty well by them. 

I knew how he felt about my ex- 
hibiting any intelligence, but I took 
Mr. Jubbs up forward and whis- 
pered to him that if the tiller were 
unshipped and then shipped at a 
90° angle Mr. Asphalt could come 
aboard and sit astride of it, just 
pushing his feet against the side or 
the stern of the boat if he wanted to 
get out of the way of a steamer or 
anything like that. I apologixed for 
my intrusion but Mr. Jubbs re- 
assured me by saying that he had 
been on the point of thinking the 
same thing himself, and that when 
the owner came aboard for cock- 
tails he would put it to him as his 
own suggestion. 

Before the cocktail hour there 
was another amusing diversion. 
The telephone rang and the Depart- 
ment of Justice was on the air with 
a message for the paid hand. It 
seems that he had missed the chair- 
man and had shot a W.P.A. man 
who was aboard the committee boat 
counting the shells fired during the 
regatta and conducting an investi- 
gation to determine whether there 
was any collusion between the race 
committee and the du Pont family. 
Under the circumstances, the De- 
partment of Justice thought it 
would be decent of us to select a 
shorter course— say, turn around 
Fishers Island instead of Sow and 
Chickens Lightship — and get home 
in time to testify at the inquest. 

Our paid hand was a quick think- 
er and made a counter proposi- 
tion. Would the Department of 
Justice, he asked, get the race 
committee to award us first prize 
if we turned right around then and 
came home? Otherwise, he said, 
we’d have to sail the whole course 
and the ends of justice might not 
be attained for another month or so. 
It happened that a prominent 
organization of yachtsmen known 
as the Lee Rail Vikings was running 
the race. The Department of 
Justice got in touch with the Vi- 
kings and, on consideration of re- 
ceiving a year’s supply of Govern- 
ment-made Virgin Islands rum at 
less than it cost the taxpayers, the 
Vikings agreed to award us the cup 
whenever we finished. 

Mr. Asphalt was then told of the 
telephone conversation and of Mr. 
Jubbs’ idea of setting the tiller at 
right angles and came aboard well 
pleased with the way things had 
worked out during his absence. He 
did not, however, turn to the west- 
ward at once, as he said that he had 
never been a man to accept favors 
from a race committee — especially 
from the Vikings who had the repu- 
tation of being a little unethical. 
He waited until we had rounded 
Cornfield Lightship. 

I must say that I thought this 


' 
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was a bit thick, and I asked Mr, 


“Asphalt how he Could reconcile his 


conscience with the fact of rounding 
the wrong lightship. He answered 
my question by seizing a mega- 
phone, putting it to his lips, and 
shouting, ‘Are you the wrong 
lightship?” As might have been 
expected, the answer was ‘‘No,” 
and Mr. Asphalt turned to me and 
said, “If you are puzzled by the 
word ‘Cornfield’ in white letters 
on her hull I may tell you that that 
is probably a misprint.”’ 

He then absentmindedly started 
the motor—for the wind was 
ahead — and we went home. I am 
afraid that now that my story is 
nearly told you will think it some- 
what incredible, but I hope I 
haven’t failed to get across the 
sublime spirit of camaraderie that 
prevailed aboard the Sowhat. There 
was none of that merciless, remorse- 
less urge to make the boat go that 
has distressed me when I have had 
the misfortune to sail with profes- 
sional crews. There was never any 
fear of what a summer squall 
might do if we went below and shot 
a rubber of bridge, as the Sowhat 
was so undercanvased that she 
sailed to all intents and purposes 
with three reefs tucked in. Spray 
never came aboard and at night, 
when we lay out under the stars 
discussing Chinese philosophy, the 
deck was drier than a clubhouse 
verandah, and almost as stationary. 

In this happy atmosphere we won 
the race, crossing the finish line just 
ahead of Hotspur as she port-tacked 
Yankee into third place. When we 
got ashore we were all relieved to 
learn that the charge against our 
paid ‘hand had been dismissed on 
the ground that every Federal agent 
is entitled to one mistake. Mr. 
Asphalt gave him a hundred dollars 
to prove that he had no intention 
of incorporating the Sowhat as 4 
working or even a windward-work- 
ing vessel, and the impulsive fellow 
left us, gun in hand, to make a round 
of calls on Jeffersonian Democrats. 

The best part of the whole race 
was Mr. Asphalt’s speech of thanks 
at the Vikings’ dinner, which was 
held that night. He said that he 
didn’t really deserve the cup 
(cheers) and that he accepted it 
only to draw attention to the fact 
that a man who loved cruising could 
enter a contest against professiol- 
als, carry what sails he pleased, 
discuss abstract subjects with his 
friends, and yet finish ahead d 
out-and-out racing machines likt 
Brilliant and Hotspur. He Wis 
given a Bronx cheer by the vulgtt 
racing men present, but when the 
Vikings learned (as they did, latel 
from me) how he had failed # 
round Sow and Chickens Lightship 
he was made an honorary membet 
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BIGGEST LITTLE BOOK ON 


BOAL 


PAINTING 











CRAMMED with Painting 
Whys and Hows, Facts and Tips 


Profusely ILLUSTRATED 
with prize-winning pictures 
by crack photographers. 


WHAT'S IN THE BOOK? Here, in a beautiful, pocket- 
size, 48-page book is everything you need to know 
about painting each and every part of your boat 


.. large or small. 


In an extremely readable manner, ‘‘Your Boat, 


Its Painting and Care’ tells you exactly 
when to paint, how much paint you will 
need, what type of paint or varnish to 
use, how to prepare and prime the sur- 
face—whether it be wood or metal, how 
many coats to use, how much time to 
allow for drying. There are chapters 
on Spring fitting-out, Summer mainte- 
nance and Fall painting, color sugges- 
tions, useful short-cuts, and painting 
hints. 

In addition to its pertinent painting 
instructions, “Your Boat, Its Painting 
and Care” contains a wealth of general 
boating information which you will 
want to keep at your finger-tips. These 
include weather signs, Rules of the 
Road, signals, first aid hints—all im- 
portant boating lore which should be 
aboard every boat. 


WHO WROTE THE BOOK? Leading marine 
painting engineers and technicians, the 
research staff of the world’s largest 
manufacturer of paints and varnishes, 
yachtsmen who know practical boat 
painting, writers who know how to give 
life to technical facts — all contributed 
to the creation of “Your Boat, Its Paint- 
ing and Care’’. Nothing has been over- 
looked to make it the latest and most 
authoritative handbook of boat paint- 
ing. You will find it clear, concise, logi- 
cal... its text an enjoyment to read, 
its instructions simple to follow. 


WHO TOOK THE PICTURES? Never before 


has any book on boat painting been so 
strikingly illustrated. Not surprising 





¢ “May I compliment you on 


READ WHAT BOAT OWNERS SAY! 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY ° 


ould 
sion 












d of 
like 


your most attractive and ex- 
tremely useful book, ‘Your Boat 
—Its Painting And Care’. Its 
photos alone make it worthy of a 
place in any ship’s library.”— 
= ‘man Nash, Westport, Conn. 

® “Your book’s a honey! I’ve 
painted my own cruiser for years 
but still got plenty of new ideas 
from it. Hats off, too, to the swell 
Picturesand sailing dope. ”__W .H. 
Cooper, Manhasset, L. I., N. Y. 





e “‘Your Boat, It’s Painting 
And Care’ is far and away the 
best written and_ illustrated 
handbook available on the sub- 
ject of protecting and beautify- 
ing boats.” — Philip Cole, Bryn 
Mawr, Penna. 

e “The new Sherwin-Williams 


beak ranks next to Goverament NAME 
publications in indispensability 

to the Yachtsman.”— Raymond ADDRESS 
Browne, Race Committee, Port 

Washington Yacht Club. CITY 








SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


101 Prospect Avenue N. W. Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me immediately your FREE 48-page, 
profusely illustrated book, “YOUR BOAT, ITS PAINT- 
ING AND CARE”, containing full information on year 
’round boat painting. 









FREE 


SEND COUPON 


when you consider that the 34 photo- 
graphs in “Your Boat, Its Painting and 
Care”. were taken by such ace photog- 
raphers as—A. Aubrey Bodine, Arthur 
Hammond, Edwin Levick, Remie 
Lohse, William Rittase, Morris Rosen- 
feld, R. I. Nesmith and Associates, and 
Arthur M. Tomlinson. 

You will agree, “Your Boat, Its 
Painting and Care” is well worth keep- 
ing for its outstanding pictures alone! 

Don’t delay, send for this book right 
now. Fill out and mail the coupon for 
your free copy or get it at Booth 139, 
New York Motor Boat Show, also at 
the Philadelphia Motor Boat Show. 
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* New All-Electric * 
COLUMBIAN 


YACHT CLOSET . 


The most desirable yacht closet made and 
yet reasonable in price. 


Push 
Button 
Operated 





Proved in service on many boats during 
1937. Compact, simple in design, quiet 
and positive in operation. Push button 
control to pump which runs on present boat 
batteries. Bronze construction throughout. 
White vitreous china bowl, white cellu 
enamel seat. Patented pressure jet creates 
strong flushing action, rim flush. Patent 
non-overflow feature. Water supplied by 
silent rubber mounted electric rotary pump 
installed near engine. Place your orders 


sr 


Complete for 6 volt 





| EE EE TET 
To modernize your present $77 — “ig 
bowl, complete......... 


Write for full information 


THE COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
236 N. Main St., Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 





























“TRIDENT” ELECTRIC 
(MARK III) SHIP LOG 





=) The Modern 
Yacht 


These two useful instruments will 
prove a valuable aid to Navigation. 
For the larger power yacht the 
“Trident” Electric Log transmits 
“distance run” to the shelter of the 
Chart Room, saving the necessity of 
sending a seaman aft to take readings 
at night or in foggy weather. The 
“Excelsior” IV Log and Speed Varia- 
tion Indicator, suitable for small 
power and sailing craft, will give both 
“distance run” and “present speed” 
at any time. The Log registers up to 
100 miles and the Indicator shows 
changes of speed from 1% to 10 knots 
in tenths of a knot. Invaluable 
in sail setting when racing and 
of great interest when cruising. 







“EXCELSIOR” IV 
LOG & SPEED 
VARIATION 


Further Details from your 
INDICATOR 


Nautical Instrument Dealer. 











Thos. Walkerf{& Son, Lrtd., 


$8, Oxford Street, ™ w Birmingham, Eng. 














Booty to Booze to Blues at Bimini 
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(Continued from page 71) 


more profitable work of running 
rum. 

Had not deep sea fishing dove- 
tailed almost perfectly with repeal, 
Bimini undoubtedly would have 
experienced another slump com- 
parable to that of the 1920’s. Luck 
ran with the island, however, and 
its spirit, despite the disastrous 
hurricane of 1935 which bereft it of 
its lovely palms, has moved defi- 
nitely upward and onward. Luck in 
this instance took the form of Louis 
R. Wasey, a New York advertising 
man, and Tommy Gifford, perhaps 
the leading fish boat captain on the 
Atlantic Coast. 

Wasey, who owns Cat Cay, re- 
alized that the Gulf Stream, along 
the edge of the Great Bahama Bank 
outside of the Biminis, was a feed- 
ing ground for the big blues and 
sent for Gifford to go out after them. 
With Wasey financing the experi- 
ments which Gifford’s experience 
suggested, before long they pro- 
duced results. 

During the summer of 1933, they 
landed the first really large blue 
marlin—a — 502-pounder — ever 
caught off those shores. As soon as 
word of that catch filtered over to 
the mainland and up the coast, the 
sportsmen began to get the urge to 
try their luck. Bimini Harbor now 
shelters fish boats from the end of 
the hurricane season until it starts 
again the next fall. 

Although Wasey was the pioneer, 
Mike Lerner, of New York, has es- 
tablished himself as probably the 
outstanding and most ardent taker 
of blues anywhere. With, first, 
Cecil Keith and then Gifford as his 
captain, Lerner has caught more of 
them than any other man in the 
game — thirty-one. Lerner spends 
at least two or three months of each 
year at Bimini, usually during the 
season, which reaches its height in 
June, July and August, the months 
when the blues seem to run the 
largest. His luck runs much the 
same as that of any other angler; 
he has been known to troll for as 
many as 38 consecutive days with- 
out boating a blue. 

Three other sportsmen besides 
Lerner have become so enamored 
with Bimini that they have built 
houses there. Van Campen Heilner, 
a New Yorker, was the pioneer of 
them all, having erected a cottage 
at Paradise Point, Bimini’s north- 
ernmost point, in the early 1920’s. 
Seymour Barr, also a New Yorker, 
has a low bungalow: immediately 
adjacent to Lerner’s two-story hur- 
ricane target, which he occupies 
for at least two months a year. 
Bert Lyons, a Detroiter, is building 
a place to the north, near Heil- 
ner’s cottage. 

Heilner, who has fished in vir- 
tually every part of the world, does 


not venture out into the Stream for 
blues. Instead, he spends his time on 
the flats to the east of Bimini catch. 
ing bonefish, a sport in which the 
boys who seek the big blues indulge 
only when the Stream is too rough 
for trolling. Practically everyone 
who has tried bonefishing agrees 
with Heilner, however, that, pound 
for pound, bonefish fight harder 
and run faster and farther than any 
other fish in the seas. 
These four men do not, by: any 
means, monopolize the sport. Er- 


nest Hemingway, Vinton Friedley, 


Harry Richman, probably are the 
best known of those who visit 
Bimini once or twice a year. Kip 
Farrington, of New York, Ed 
Garbisch, Army’s all-America foot- 
ball center of the middle 1920's, 
Len Mudge, a young Pittsburgh 
banker, and Gerry Smith, a Yale 
law student, are equally ardent. 
Tommy Shevlin, Jr., of New 
York, son of Yale’s famous foothall 


captain of the 1900’s, occupies a 


position of fame within the clan by 
virtue of his world’s record catch of 
June, 1935. His 636-pounder still 
stands as the largest ever fairly 
caught. The 706-pounder which 
Jerome Clark, of Cincinnati, caught 
last July had to be handlined to the 
boat when his rod broke. 

Shevlin’s record breaker fought 
for more than three hours before he 
and his crew could boat it. Clark’s 
prize battled for more than four 
hours before it died. Smaller fish 
have been known to wage even 
longer struggles for their lives. The 
thrills packed into the fight fully 
compensate for the days and days 
of fruitless trolling which all fisher- 
men experience sooner or later. 

The strict rules under which these 
sportsmen compete for record 
catches disqualified Clark’s fish. A 
13-footer of 68-inch girth and 524 
inch tail spread, it sounded to 4 
depth of 750 yards after a long 
fight on the surface. When Clark 
broke his rod trying to pump it to 
the surface, he had no alternative 
but to handline it to the boat. The 
ban against handlining makes 10 
exceptions for broken rods. Al 
though another boat came t0 
Clark’s assistance, five men were 
unable to drag the fish, which 
miraculously had not been attacked 
by the sharks, into the boat. Having 
no alternative, a line was made 
fast around its tail and it was towe 
into the harbor. The fight ended 
darkness, miles from where ! 
started, the Stream’s four-mile-4l 
hour current having carried bot! 
and fish steadily north. 

The captains who run the boats 
which fish the Stream form an a 
sorbing group of men. Gifford, wh? 
came down to Florida after yeals™ 
experience along the Jersey coast* 
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Know Why— 


VINYARD CRAFT ARE SELDOM 
EQUALED AND NEVER EXCELLED 


ROM their one-piece virgin white oak keels to their 

mast trucks they not only reflect the finest in quality of 
materials but the acme of marine design and master crafts- 
manship. With their comfort, safety and refinements of de- 
tail and layout they give every VINYARD owner a satisfac- 
tion and sense of security that appeal to his pride. Orders 
for these cruisers are frequently placed on their reputation 
alone, sight unseen. 


The “Fifty”? for 1938 features the same staunch con- 
struction and safety features as its predecessors, together 
with flying bridge controls, modern though not extreme 
cabin top lines, sound and heat insulation and complete 
engine room and bilge ventilation. 


Similar refinements are embodied in the ‘“Forty-Six’’ 
and ‘‘Forty.”? The ‘‘Forty”’ is also available in a Sport Fisher- 
man model. 


Write for details 


MILFORD, DELAWARE 
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VINYARD SHIP BUILDING COMPANY 


The VINYARD “FIFTY” for 1938 
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The VINYARD “46” for 1938 
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WINDLASSES 
CAPSTANS 


SAIL HOISTS 
BOAT HOISTS 


A New Light, Powerful Electric 
and hand operated Boat Hoist. 
New models for handling chain. 


SEE THEM OPERATE 























BOOTH 147— THIRD FLOOR 
NEW YORK MOTOR BOAT SHOW 


Write for Catalogue 
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IDEAL 
WINDLASS CO. 


148 STATE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Among the 
quality-wise 
yachtsmen 
at the show, the 
word goes around 















Own an Owens/ 


The new Owens “30” Two Stateroom Sedan! — she’s the hit of the show! 
Sleek lines, sturdy construction, “big yacht” refinements and appoint- 
ments are all incorporated in the masterly design of this husky, white oak 
framed all-purpose cruiser! Roomy enough to sleep four or six with ease. 
Complete, well-lighted galley; full headroom lavatory; spacious, all- 
weather deck cabin aft. Ciilecans comparison with any 30-footer within 
$1000 of her price! 


SPORT CRUISER .. . $2480 TWO STATEROOM SEDAN ... $2880 


Special Florida Representative: O. H, Babcock, Sarasota, Florida 


FREE—CATALOG 38-M 
Just off the press! 












DUNDALK 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


OWENS YACHT COMPANY 








unquestionably the most famous of 
them all. Built along the graceful 
lines of a barrel, he got many of 
the best charters with his original 
boat, the Lady Grace, and he still 
gets them with his Lady Grace II 
in spite of the competition. 

Credit for perfecting the outrig- 
ger with which every boat is now 
equipped generally is given to Gif- 
ford. When he and Wasey were 
pioneering in 1933, Gifford got the 
idea of building stiff outriggers to 
make the small tuna, mackerel and 
bonefish which they were trolling 
as bait, skip along the surface. 
Their success made inevitable the 
general adoption of the device. 

Probably every captain in the 
game has a unique story about his 
start, but certainly two of the most 
extraordinary men fishing Bimini 
are Lansdell (Bounce) Anderson 
and Howard Lance. Anderson, a 
Princeton man who was an out- 
standing intercollegiate diver about 
thirteen years ago, drifted down to 
Florida from New Jersey and was 
given his start by Gifford. Lance, a 
strikingly handsome man in his 
early forties who had been a naval 
officer during the war, operates 
out of Palm Beach and gets many of 
the society sportsmen. 

Among the other renowned skip- 
pers who fish Bimini’s waters are 
Bill Fagan, Fred Larsen, Ed Moore, 
Leo Draughton, Ed Wall and 
George Stevens. All have distin- 
guished themselves in one way or 
another. Lance, for instance, is one 
of the few captains who ever got 
three blues in one day. None of 
them, however, is credited with 
having had a ‘‘double-header’”’ — 
two blues on at the same time, both 
of which were landed. Eric Sawyer, 
a Negro who fishes out of Cat Cay, 
is said to be the only man who has 
accomplished that feat. 

As these men loll around the boats 
and the docks in the cool of the 
tropical evenings or swap yarns at 
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the bar of the island’s leading eg. 
tablishment, The Compleat An. 


gler, their conversation occasionally 


betrays their restlessness and ad- 
venturousness, their desire to ex. 
ploit virgin territory. They don’t 
talk about it much but a few of 
them are beginning to feel that 
Bimini is changing and getting too 
easy and that it is time to move. 

The casual visitor will hardly 
understand this attitude. Bimini’s 
natives seem to be an unaffected 
lot. Their English accent never 
sounds quite natural and is always 
a bit incongruous. Their religion — 
be it Baptist, Episcopalian or Meth- 
odist — still absorbs most of their 
attention. Their songs about the 
sinking of the Titanic and mama’s 
abhorrence of peas, rice and cogo- 
nut oil and love of Hennessey’s 
brandy and champagne will be 
rendered upon the slightest provo- 
cation. The captains undoubtedly 
remember, however, the days when 
native boys would take a party 
bonefishing for a dollar a day and 
ask only a dollar more for the rent 
of the boat. They don’t like it much 
when the boys now ask five dollars, 
whether they fish one hour or from 
dawn until dusk. 

In the game as much because 
they love fishing as because if is 
their living, these captains talk of 
Chile and/or Eleuthera Island in 
those occasional evening conversa 
tions. A letter from a friend who has 
friends who have been there may be 
offered to confirm reports about 
marlin in the Humboldt Current, 
off Antofagasta, that must weigh 
at least 1000 pounds. Charts are 
produced to explain why there 
ought to be more and bigger fish 
around Eleuthera, on the eastem 
edge of the Bahamas near Colun- 
bus’ landfall, San Salvador (Wat- 
ling’s Island). Perhaps some of them 
will yield to the lure of waters 
which have been but little explored, 
so far, by the fisherman. 
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“No, that will never do. Henry catches cold so easily with wet feet” 
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Announcing— 


SYNCHRO-LOCK 





A*™=* device for locking in synchronism twin-engined installations. 
The Synchro-Lock is the first instrument to be offered to the yachts- 
man for maintaining as well as indicating rotational synchronism in a 
pair of battery ignition motors. It operates in conjunction with the 
ignition system of each engine. 


Synchro-Lock Makes Siamese Twins of Twin Engines 


The Synchro-Lock obviates the necessity of constantly readjusting the 
throttles to keep the revolutions of each engine uniform, which when 
not in unison usually set up an annoying “‘crossbeat” so detrimental to 
comfortable cruising. When ‘locked,’ neither sea conditions nor 
extreme helm positions will disturb the balance between the two motors. 

The Synchro-Lock may be easily installed by any competent ignition 
service man. Its lustrous plastic panel and heavily chromed trim is in 
distinctively good taste. All parts are enclosed in a bronze casing. Will 
not cause compass deviation. Very compact, the panel is 3144 x 54, 
enclosing case 214 deep. 


Write to-day for further information 


SYNCHRO-LOCK, INC. 


A 131 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





























Old Man Joe Says: 


The U. S. Navy, Coast Guard, Public 
Health Service, foreign navies and 
57 leading engine builders have 
adopted Joe’s Reverse and Reduc- 
tion Gears. Note these two vital 
and exclusive Features below: 





JOES GEARS DRIVE DIRECT 
1 THRU CLUTCHES Instead of Thru 
Locked Pinion Gears. Patented. 





JOES GEARS LOCK TIGHTLY TO 
9 CRANK SHAFT Instead of Driving 
Thru Loose Splines. Patented. 


GEARS 


DISTRIBUTORS 


SUTTER BROTHERS J. FRANK KNORR 
New York City Miami, Florida 


W.E.GOCHENAUR MFG.CO. A. H.McLEOD & CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mobile, Ala. 


MAHON & GALL, Inc. W. L. MASTERS & CO. 














REVERSE AND 
REDUCTION 


Baltimore, Md. Chicago, Ill. 
CURTIS MARINE CO., Inc. HENRY H. SMITH & CO. 
Norfolk, Va. Detroit, Mich. 


GALVESTON MARINE SUPPLY CO. 
Galveston, Texas 


1938 ‘‘Rules of the Road” free. See our Show Exhibit, Booth 61 
THE SNOW & PETRELLI MFG. CO. 


21 Fox St., New Haven, Conn. 
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“Director's” Ensign Union Down 


(Continued from page 67) 


trade from the southeast was ending 
and the monsoon would break and 
the Arafura sea would be like glass, 
with fierce squalls. If Alex had 
asked it, we would have waited but 
he refused to hold us up. We de- 
cided to part there one morning in 
the Torres Hospital, and it wasn’t 
fun. Alex would be aboard Director 
for a long time, whether he knew it 
or not. 

When we knew that he was out of 
danger, we looked around us. Thurs- 
day Island is the center of all the 
pearl diving for hundreds of miles 
around. A great fleet of luggers was 
in when we arrived. They are swift, 
graceful, fine lined little ships carry- 
ing plenty of sail, large crews, and a 
dependable engine. They make re- 
markably fast passages to and from 
the beds and go to windward like 
America’s Cup boats. They are 
painted bright orange, blue, black, 
red, white and are manned by 
Malays, Japanese, Aborigines, Pa- 
puans from the beaches of the north. 
They bring back the treasures of the 
sea floor and dump them at the feet 
of the fleet owners. Thursday’s little 
tide-twisted anchorage shows that 
the age of sail is still very much 
alive and kicking. Don’t harbor the 
impression that a pearling lugger is 
a smelly, filthy, grass-coated hulk 
on its last sea legs. The fleet at 
Thursday keeps decks holystoned — 
which most yachts don’t — rigging 
free of Irish pennants, and copper 
bottoms gleaming by frequent ap- 
plication of elbow grease and cocoa- 
nut husk. 

The Torres Straits pilots are the 
most sleepless of their profession in 
the world. There are reefs to steer 
around and between from Thursday 
Island all the way to Sydney, in 
New South Wales — well over half 
the length of the east coast of Aus- 
tralia. The pilots join ships at 
Thursday and stick with them 
through the tortuous inside passage 
behind the Great Barrier Reef, 
sometimes remaining awake and 
instructing quartermasters for 48 
hours at a crack. They can’t drink. 
They can’t take cat naps. One pilot 
told us that he had been home for 
only two days in three months. 
Fifteen super-capable men handle 
the piloting job for the great traffic 
along the coast and all are busy all 
the time. In Thursday, Cairns, Bris- 
bane, Sydney and Townsville, they 
maintain houses and servants. It is 
their boast that they seldom sleep 
two nights in a row in the same bed. 
They all hold master’s tickets. They 
all lug enormous suitcases around 
with them and, during the few min- 
utes a month when they are not em- 
ployed in keeping steamship owners’ 
insurance down, enjoy life to the 
utmost. 

In Samarai and Port Moresby we 
had been strongly advised to avoid 


Thursday Island. ‘‘ Terrible place!” 
“What an awful hole!” and “It'll 
kill you!”’ rang in our ears as we 
began to learn what Thursday Island 
was all about. But we must disa gree 
with the sages of Samarai and 
Moresby. The little island called 
Thursday is the most beautiful we 
have seen since Owa Raha in the 
Solomons — beautiful that is, for 
anyone who loves the sea. In what 
must be described as a violently 
blue lagoon rest the ships we’ve 
spoken of. On wobbly, ant-eaten 
foundations, stands the rickety 
rackety town. The aimless streets, 
the heat-inviting red iron roofs, the 
misplaced tree one sees occasionally, 
the warped and sun dried pier, make 
Thursday the most picturesque 
place in the western Pacific — or is 
it the eastern Indian Ocean? 

And the people in it are, without 
exception, the most hospitable, 
most reassuringly friendly we’ve 
ever met. From the two great doc- 
tors to the Manila boy barber, who 
talks your tin ear off but presents 
you with a cigar when your hair 
has been cut, Thursday Island peo- 
ple receive visitors with the utmost 
cordiality. 

The afternoon gatherings in the 
pubs of the hot little town are cos- 
mopolitan in the extreme. You may 
be drinking with the diminutive 
Malay driver whose brother was 
taken by a shark last week, or the 
70-year-old newspaper editor and 
mayor. Thursday Island’s gossip, 
of which there is less than on any 
island’in the Pacific, appears daily 
in this old man’s one-page paper. 
Some day, Thursday will be ‘dis- 
covered,” the roofs will be painted 
white, the dry hills round about 
covered with grass, the old Austra- 
lian-Victorian houses torn down, 
the streets left crooked, and the 
beach covered with vacationers’ 
bright umbrellas. But, even if that 
doesn’t come, Thursday will remain 
one of the prettiest spots on the 
“other side of the world.” 

With poor Alec’s things all ashore 
safely, we decided to sail. A strong 
tide helped us out past the Japanese 
steamer anchored in the roads, past 
the wreck, past the friendly signal 
station. We were at sea again, bent 
on new adventure. 

On a broad path before us through 
what still must be the mysterious, 
romantic, glamorous East, we are 
bound for Singapore. No cold Cape 
of Good Hope for us. In a week of 
two, when the wind comes again, we 
shall reach Timor where Captail 
Bligh ended his long voyage in the 
small boat. To M’Borong on Flores, 
to Soembawa and Lombok. Some 
day soon we shall see Bali’s blue 
peak of Gunung Batur, the me 
terraces in morning mist. Then, 0 
some day again to Java — not fat 
away — which is an island only 600 
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No Other Cruiser 
Gives You the 


STURDINESS 
SAFETY and 
HANDLING 

EASE of 


The BALTZER-JONESPORT 


Two New 38-Foot 
Models for 1938 


More and more experienced boat buy- 
ers are turning to the BaLtzer-JoNEs- 
porT Cruisers which are generally con- 
ceded, because of their specially devel- 
oped and proven hull, to be the ablest 
sea-boats built. Nine entirely new 1938 
models, 26 ft. to 42 ft., including two 
remarkable 38-foot twin-screw cruisers 
with optional arrangement plans 
which have every essential cruising 
convenience. 








Here is the 1938 BALTZER-JONESPORT 38' single cabin, forward cockpit, deckhouse cruiser 
which sleeps six. At top: 38’ BALTZER-JONESPORT sport cruiser which sleeps five. 


Three New 32-Foot Cruisers for 1938 


Whether judged by performance, accommodations, construction or dollar 
value, the BALTZER-JONESPORT 32-foot cruisers stand out in front. 
The 32-foot Sport Cruiser illustrated at the left is available in three 
cabin plans, each sleeping four. The deck cabin model shown on the right 
has sleeping accommodations for six. For their size these cruisers are 
unusually roomy and offer the utmost 
in cruising comforts. For the sport 
fisherman who favors a moderate sized 
but substantial and able _ sea-boat, 
‘there is no boat superior to the new 



















































































BALTZER-JONESPORT 32-Foot WET: 4 
Twin-Screw Sport Fisherman which sites - ius 
has a speed of 20 m.p.h. and complete = ie => 
cruising conveniences and sleeping ac- Ta arin. 4 
———— commodations for four. = =") |‘) (aa wy 
BALTZER-JONESPORT BALTZER-JONESPORT 


32’ Sport Cruiser Write today for the Jonesport 








32' Deck Cabin Cruiser 








_ story, then make comparisons 


‘(JHE HULL &«f$ THE  TeHinGe 


BALTZER-JONESPORT BOAT CO., INC., MEDFORD, MASS. 


Boat Builders Since 1885 


AUTHORIZED DEALERS 
FLORIDA 
Pier 4, City Yacht Basin, Miami, Fla. 

















JOHN L. HAMMER 


GEORGE K. CHEATHAM 
7 Ocean Ave., Bayshore, L. I., N. Y. 


6330 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Momo for 1938 


HAVE YOUR NEW BOAT DESIGNED 
BY YOUR NAVAL ARCHITECT, AND — 
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a new 66-footer designed by Tams, Inc., and built by Petersen 


**Karen,”’ 


Bult by Petersen 


For forty years Julius Petersen has labored in the perfection of fine yacht 
construction, gathering around him a staff of skilled ship carpenters, 
joiners, mechanics, finishers. The quality of Petersen-built boats is evi- 
denced by continual orders placed by leading naval architect’s firms. 
Recent Petersen creations: “‘Quissetta II’’ (designed by John H. Wells); 

‘Libra II’ (P. L. Rhodes of Cox and Stevens, Inc.); and ‘‘Karen’’ (by 
Tams, Inc.). If you contemplate alterations on your present yacht, let 
Petersen do it. Location in clean, safe water 20 miles from New York 
City. Winter storage in both yards, 


JULIUS PETERSEN = Phone Nyack 2100 
NYACK, N.Y. foot of Van Houten St. 





Established 1898 
foot of Burd St. 

















RELIANCE 


TACH OMETERS 


Favored by discriminating skippers 
whose judgment in selecting precision 
instruments is reflected by the out- 
standing performances of their boats 
— season after season. 











This-year install a Reliance Tachome- 
ter and whether you’re leading the 
fleet or casually cruising, you'll find it 
always Dependable, ever Accurate — 
features for which it is world renowned. 


> “YOU CAN ALWAYS RELY ON RELIANCE” 
BARBOUR STOCKWELL COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 














miles long but which has 41,000,000 
people! To see 41,000,000 people 
after almost two years of tiny atoll 
settlements, little Polynesian vil- 
lages where the tribes are dying; to 
eat reistaffel at Soerabaya. And 
then through the Java Sea with the 
sampans to the Banka Straits off 
Sumatra, and then Singapore! After 
that, who knows? Perhaps through 
the Malacca Straits and on the junk 
road to Colombo, but that is as far 
as we plan. It might be the Red Sea, 


YACHTING 


it might be Japan and the Aleuts in 
summer and home again that way. 
But it won’t be where it’s cold. 
Someone said the other day: “‘Shal! 
we leave Africa to port or star- 
board?” That expresses it. 

Aye, Away! No “‘roaring forties”’ 
for us! We have warmed our hearts 
and our feet in the blue wine of the 
South Sea and, like those of the 
Bounty who fled to Tahiti’s hills, 
want no ice in our beards! 

(To be Concluded) 


The Omnipresent Outboard 


(Continued from page 63) 


ing and cruising sail boats have in- 
cluded in their designs special pro- 
vision for outboard auxiliary power. 
The Viking Class was one of the 
first, if not the first, to be built with 
this in mind. Luders, of Stamford, 
went further when he turned out the 
Indian Harbor 25-footers last year. 
He included an ingenious arrange- 
ment whereby the engine, stowed 
out of the way under hatches when 
not in use, could be swung over the 
counter and into service in less time 
than it takes to tell about the opera- 
tion. Adequate power is provided 
without sacrifice of compactness 
and the addition of excess weight — 
important factors in a racing sail 
boat. 

Special wells or outboard brack- 
ets are built into any number of 
small racing craft, such as Snipes 
and Comets, to accommodate com- 
pact, light weight outboard en- 
gines. Owners of these boats are the 
skippers who get to races on time in 
light weather and get home for din- 
ner afterwards if the wind goes 
down with the sun. And the engine, 
when not in use, takes up no appre- 





ciable space under the deck, or in 
the lazarette. 

Racing, of course, is the show 
window of outboarding. It is ad- 
ministered, in large measure, through 
the industry-subsidized National 
Outboard Association which has its 
offices in Chicago: But what most 
people do not know is that much of 
the work of this office has nothing 
to do with racing. It checks up on 
boating legislation, federal and 
state, trying to forestall unfavor- 
able regulations and to obtain the 
adoption of laws that will help 
rather than hinder the development 
of motor boat recreation. It helps 
the fisherman, the hunter, the 
camper and the water tourist who 
is a user, or prospective user, of out- 
board motors. 

The building of racing engines is 
but a negligible part’of the manu- 
facturers’ business, less than one 
per cent, by one reliable estimate. 
Furthermore, the manufacturers 
insist, it is a strictly unprofitable 
aspect of their operations. They 
make their money out of the so- 
called service motors, the engines 





The outboard motor carries the angler out to the fishing grounds, and brings 


him home again with his catch 
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SINGLE-HANDERS 


The Auxiliaries of Merit 
























$3680- 


It took years of experience in all 


types of boats to develop this 
465 square-foot sail area sloop. 


34’ overall, sleeps four, full head- 
room, galley and toilet. 
Sails by Prescott Wilson, 
Inc. Large equipment list. 
Building at Palmer Scott’s, 
Fairhaven, Mass. 


Will be at Hotel Lexing- 

ton, opposite Grand Cen- 

tral Palace, during week 
of Boat Show 








For complete information write 


E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., Inc. 


Naval Architects and Yacht Brokers 


ANDREW HEPBURN 
Associated 


40 CENTRAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


























PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY 


SPANISH CEDAR 


WHITE CEDAR 


BALSA 


GEO. D. EMERY COMPANY 
220 11th Avenue, Corner 25th Street 
New York, New York 


Established 1882 


























that perform their daily stint with- 
out recognition in the newspaper 
and magazine headlines. 

By no means are all of the out- 
boards manufactured in the United 
States sold and used in this coun- 
try. Johnson and Outboard Motors, 
the two old-established companies, 
and Bendix, a strong newcomer, do 
a heavy export business. American 
outboards go to virtually every 
country on the face of the globe. 
Europe, of course, is the greatest 
market despite the fact that the 
American companies face strong 
domestic competition. You will find 
American outboards in regular use 
in the Orient, Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, South America 
and the South Seas. 

Everywhere abroad there are 
wide-awake businessmen using Amer- 
ican distribution methods in the 
selling and servicing of outboard en- 
gines made by American hands of 
American materials. P. A. Tanner, 
sales manager for Johnson, esti- 
mates that 15 per cent of the Amer- 
ican outboard production finds its 
way into the export market. 

Like every other industry, the 
outboard had its troubles during 
the unmourned depression. During 
the period from 1928 through 1930, 
an average of 60,000 motors a year 
were turned out-of American fac- 
tories. Came the depression, and 
people got along with their old mo- 
tors or none at all. By 1936, how- 
ever, the total unit volume was 
above the 1929 peak although the 
dollar intake was lower, largely be- 
cause prices were down and smaller 
size motors were more in demand. 
But 1937 was a boom year. Fac- 
tories ran at capacity and estimated 
production was half again as large 
as that for 1936. 

You have been told of most of the 
workaday and many of the un- 
orthodox uses of outboards. The 
larger twin and four-cylinder mo- 
tors are used primarily for pushing 
scows, work boats, cruisers, ferries 
and even barges. Some have been 
adapted to powering small freight- 
ers. Reduction gears have been 
worked out for the heavy duty jobs. 

But a great majority of the out- 
boards sold are light weight motors 
of 40 pounds or less, selling for one 
hundred dollars downward. They 
are used extensively on 14- to 16- 
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foot specially built outboard run- 
abouts, canoes, dinghies, round- 
and flat-bottomed rowboats. It is 
estimated that close to 90 per cent 
of these motors — the small, light 
weight type —are used for pur- 
poses of recreation — by campers, 
hunters, fishermen, yachtsmen and 
folks with summer homes on lakes 
and rivers. 

The lake or riverside entrepre- 
neur who used to do a thriving busi- 
ness renting rowboats and canoes is 
in the outboard game now. It is 
easier to get an outboard from a 
boat livery than it is to hire one of 
those drive-yourself-automobiles. 

There are boating folk, though, 
who prefer not to depend upon such 
establishments. They don’t own a 
boat, but they do own an outboard 
motor. They carry their own in the 
trunk or rumble seat of the family 
automobile when they go off for 
week-ends, or vacations, and when 
they hire a boat they use their own 
engine. More and more fishermen 
are falling into this group, thanks to 
the recent developments in engi- 
neering which make it possible to 
slow down small, two-cycle engines 
to trolling speeds. 

Using an outboard for trolling 
means that the fisherman can go 
out alone, or, if he takes a com- 
panion, both can fish. There is no 
need for them to take turns at the 
back-breaking job of rowing. What 
is more, an outboard makes it pos- 
sible for the fisherman to have more 
time for fishing. He does not have 
to use up the best part of the day 
getting to and trom ‘his favorite 
haunt. 

You don’t have to sell the cruis- 
ing yachtsman on the idea of using 
a small outboard kicker to propel 
his tender from the mooring to the 
beach. Even the more energetic of 
his ilk have no special enthusiasm 
for long pulls at the oars. No mat- 
ter what he has to say on the subject 
of outboard motors publicly, down 
deep in his salty heart he is an ad- 
mirer of Ole Evinrude, the man re- 
sponsible for reducing the annual 
crop of hand callouses to the disap- 
pearing point among those who find 
their fun afloat. Down in Davy 
Jones’s Locker, the inhabitants of 
this sailors’ Valhalla must be lifting 
their grog cups and chorusing: 
“‘Skoal! Ole!” 
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TWO NEW 
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a cae 4«‘‘Sun Bird’’, 40’ Sport Fisherman, built for Fred L. Reid by 
‘ Marine Utilities, Inc., designed by Nelson, Reid & Almen, Inc. 
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THE EXPRESS FISHERMAN 








40’ O.A.L., 11’ 10’ 








Here is undoubtedly one of the finest boats of the 
year. Built for speed, beauty of line and lasting 
endurance. Constructed of only finest materials, 
carefully selected and thoroughly dried. A little 
ship that is sturdily built, and as beautifully fin- 
ished as any boat in the world for her size and price. 
Open deckhouse with large cockpit for fishing 


COMPARE Before You Buy! 


Beam, 3’ 3” Draft 


equipped with built-in bait and fish boxes as illus- 
trated, or completely enclosed bridge with con- 
vertible dinette giving sleeping accommodations 
for six with separate quarters for paid hand. Avail- 
able in four different interior layouts or, if you so 
desire, your own particular layout. Speeds up to 25 
m.p.h., single or twin-screw, gasoline or Diesel. 


SAVINGS 
up to 
$1000 
on orders 
placed before 
February Ist 
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NEPTUNE EXPRESS CRUISER JOHN H. WELLS, INC., Designer 


Luxurious Neptune express cruiser designed for us by John H. Interior layouts can be arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Wells, Inc. 42’ 0.a., she affords the utmost in comfortable living With oak keel and frames, double planking and teak decks, her 
= accommodations, with a hull particularly adapted for offshore construction is to highest specifications, including Everdur 
& work. Sleeps six in owner’s party, with separate crew quarters. fastenings throughout. Speeds up to 28 m.p.h. 


There are so many features and practical advantages applicable to these two model boats that it will pay 
you to write for our new descriptive catalog 


Over half a century of practical experience is embodied in our construction 
a 


«4 MARINE UTILITIES, INC. 


YACHT BUILDERS 
= 151-45 RIVER STREET °© «© + + + 








WHITESTONE, L. I. 
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The MATHIS 61-FOOT 
DIESEL CRUISER 





Modern 


Seaworthy 


Fast 


PLUS — Homelike Accommodations 
MATHIS YACHT BUILDING COMPANY 


Camden, New Jersey 














She WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ITS KIND/ 


7, lw Perko 
ls sets the pace! 


Introducing New ane ae) the BOATMAN... 











No. 1. Improved Wind Pennant: No. 2. Light for Compass Box. 
No. 3. Improved Course Protractor. No. 4. Racing Buoy. No. 5. 
Boat Hook Holders. No.6—Combination Bitt & Rope Deck Pipe. 

VER since 1917 ““PERKO”’ items have held a leading 

place in the field and always keeping abrest creating 
newitems. Perko Quality costs no more, so why not get the 
best. Look forthename““PERKO” stampedon everyitem. 


FREE General PERKO Catalog to those connected in the industry. 
Boat Owners and others send 25c to cover handling and postage, 








PERKINS MARINE LAMP & HARDWARE CORP. 


\ 1944 PITKIN AVE. BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
COMPLETE LINE MARINE LAMPS: HARDWARE S SAIL BOAT EQUIPMENT 
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Cruising Around New Zealand 


(Continued from page 56) 


quickly developed into a fresh gale 
as the barometer dropped to 29.16 
inches. I can’t say that I like gales, 
but they do let us catch up on sleep! 
Under close reefed main only, with 
boom well off and tiller amidships, 
the ship lies six points off the wind 
and requires not the slightest atten- 
tion. We go to sleep until a decrease 
in wind starts things slatting. This 
time we were blown back thirty 
miles. 

After the gale, we continued south 
until another calm intervened. 
Fortunately, we were near enough 
to Milford Sound to make port 
under power before further trouble 
developed. 

Shortly after crossing the thir- 
tieth parallel of latitude, we sighted 
our first wandering albatross. As 
we worked down the Tasman Sea, 
their numbers increased and occa- 
sional members of other species of 
the albatross family appeared. Off 
Milford, we had a lot of fun with a 
group of these big birds that were 
feeding on some floating carrion. 
They had gorged themselves until 
they were no longer able to fly, so 
we chased them with the boat under 
power, just to watch their comical 
attempts to take off. Their tremen- 
dous wings beat the air while their 
feet paddled frantically, but with- 
out success. After many attempts 
they glared at us resentfully, then 
regurgitated the excess ballast and 
departed! 

We had been seeing snow-capped 
mountains for two days before we 
made the coast. With mountains 
five to nine thousand feet high 
rising from the water’s edge, we 
found it quite impossible to judge by 
eye our distance offshore. It had 
seemed certain that we would make 
Anita Bay, at the entrance of the 
Sound, before dark but sunset found 


us still several miles off with the * 


prospect of finding a bad anchorage 
in the dark. 

The entrance to Milford Sound 
carries a depth of 50 fathoms, while 
inside it increases to 200. Anita Bay 
is abreast the shallower part and its 
steeply shelving bottom offers the 
only possible anchorage in the 
outer part of the Sound. With the 
moon obscured by clouds, we crept 
slowly in, getting no bottom with 
the hand lead until it seemed we 
would almost hit the shore, which 
rose precipitously from the water’s 
edge. Having found bottom with 
the lead, there was no time to get 
the anchor out, we were so close in, 
so I turned out to the deep water 
again, ran out thirteen fathoms of 
chain and worked back toward the 
shore. The anchor hit, rattled over 
boulders a bit and took hold. Ten 
fathoms more was all the scope 
that could be given, we were so 
close to the shore. There is no 
danger of dragging an anchor up 


such a slope, however, and a stout 
stern line ashore soon made us se- 
cure. After 13,000 miles of sailing, 
we had reached our goal, the coun- 
try whose scenic beauty justifies a 
voyage half way around the circum- 
ference of the world. 

The rising sun disclosed a scene 
of striking grandeur. The Sound 
itself turned at a point a mile dis- 
tant and disappeared between ma- 
jestic mountains while the near 
view was scarcely less interesting. 
Behind, rose our protecting ridge, 
with trees hanging almost over- 
head, while the bay curved toward 
the southeast with boulder beaches, 
Rowing around the bay, I found 
slightly less depth in places, but the 
bottom was all boulders and the 
protection but slight. Bad as it 
appeared the night before, I now 
know that our anchorage was the 
best in the bay. 

Years ago, in a mineralogy course, 
I had noted the occurrence of jade 
in Milford, so, of course, we went 
prospecting for greenstone, the 
Tangi Wye which the Maoris prized 
so highly they came over the moun- 
tains to Anita Bay to mine it. A 
few fair specimens rewarded our 
efforts before it was time to catch 
the afternoon breeze that makes 
up the Sound. 

In these sounds one may take 
advantage of the up-sound after- 
noon breeze with headsails and 
mizzen but it would be attempting 
suicide to set the main. The breeze 
that blows so pleasantly, moderate 
to fresh, may jump almost instan- 
taneously to a blasting williwaw 
of hard gale strength as you pass 
some mountain valley. In such sur- 
roundings, I prefer to watch the 
scenery instead of spending my 
time looking for squalls, so we pro- 
ceeded under power. 

Around the bend, the Sound 
opened out with symmetrical Mitre 
Peak to starboard, towering nearly 
5000 feet so steeply from the water's 
edge that no tree can cling to it. 
To port lay the Lion Peak and 
Mount Pembroke with its glacier, 
while Stirling Falls and, farther up, 
Bowen Falls, leaped from the moun- 
tain wall to fall more than 500 feet 
into the ocean in one plunge. Only 
a school of porpoise playing around 
the bow kept us from thinking it 
was all a dream of a mountain lake 
back in our beloved Rocky Moun- 
tains! 

The New Zealand Government 
maintains an excellent tourist hotel 
at the head of the Sound and its 
manager met us two miles off in the 
hotel launch, which we followed 
into Freshwater Basin, where we 
moored with the usual line ashore. 
With three permanent moorings 
for the hotel boats, I felt that 
Igdrasil rather crowded things. In 
fact, we sometimes swung within 
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Two HALL-SCOTT INVADERS Power 
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This New Eleo-53 

| 
3 | 
See this attractive new craft at the New York Motor Boat Show. One of the outstanding 

; boats of the year, it was designed and built by the famous staff of Eleo designers. Incor- 

V iad 

s porating the latest up-to-the-minute features, this Elco-53 joins the rapidly growing fleet of fine 

e yachts powered—or repowered—with Hall-Scott INVADERS. 

y - * ° . 

; Wherever a marine engine of unquestioned excellence is required, more and more the choice 

d turns to Hall-Scott. In the Hall-Scott line will be found engines meeting almost every need. In 

re . . . ° 

y the 250-300 horsepower range the Hall-Scott INVADER, direct drive, or with reduction gear, 

4 powers fast runabouts, water taxis, express cruisers and commuters, sport fishing boats, cruisers 

and motor yachts, coast guard picket and patrol boats. 

4 Hall-Scott INVADERS, with reduction gears, replace the so-called “heavy duty” engine with 

. great savings all around. The Hall-Scott 275 h.p. INVADER with reduction gears weighs only 3263 

y 

: pounds, as against 10,000 or 12,000. The saving in engine room space is often even greater. 

1 

ke Substantial improvements in speed are frequent. Operating costs are low, fuel consumption 

in- ee 

being only .58 pounds per horsepower per hour. Send for full engineering data. 
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the 
tBHALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
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ma Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company « 2850 7th Street, Berkeley, California 
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aN The “Comet,” 16’ racing sailboat, was designed by 3 





C. Lowndes Johnson and is sponsored by C.C.Y.R.A. = 
It is a fast, easy-handling boat and well deserves the . 
\ ES popularity it has gained. The Dunphy 





Comet . . . like all Dunphy Sailboats . . . adheres 
strictly to official class specifications, and every 
Dunphy Comet owner. receives a certificate of 
ae registration in the Comet Class Racing 

be Association. You can step right into 
* 7». championship company with a DUN- 
; PHY because they’re built to go! 












COMPLETE 
DUNPHY LINE 











Snipe Sailboat 
Comet Sailboat 
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Seagull Sailboat 


**Power Dink’’ 
Fast Outboards 
**Chief Oshkosh’’ 
Canoe 







Write for Catalog 


showing the complete 1938 
Dunphy Line with full spec- 
ifications, action photos and 
details of construction. 





uip your yacht 
with a DUNPHY 
** Power Dink”’ 


DUNPHY BOAT CORPORATION 


523 High Street Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

















Your ‘PHONE ABOARD 
and talk from ship to shore 


On your next cruise, keep in touch with home, office, friends. 
Assure your safety by reliable means of communication with 
other ship or shore stations. The Harvey ‘‘Marine 12” tele- 
phone is efficient, easy to operate, and compact for use in 
restricted space. Prices are surprisingly low. For descriptive 
folder giving complete information.on marine radio-telephone 
equipment, write Harvey Radio Laboratories, Inc., 25 Thorn- 


dike Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


HARVEY Marine 712 


SHIP RADIOTELEPHONE 
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Sketch chart of the two islands of New Zealand 


five feet of the rock shore! But con- 
gestion is relative, as I was soon to 
learn. 

In the middle of the second night 
in the basin, I awoke to hear the 
steady churning of a big propeller at 
dead slow. Jumping to the scuttle, I 
was dumfounded to see the T'a- 
matea, a 110-foot steamer, passing 
so close that I could have stepped 
aboard! She wiggled through the 
moored but unlighted boats, turned 
around in her own length and 
moored to the small wharf within 
50 feet of me, without the slighest 
confusion or a single shouted order. 
As the Tamatea is a single screw 
vessel, it was a performance to 
watch with awe. Next morning, the 
skipper, Captain Hamilton, said he 
hadn’t expected to find us there in 
the dark but we hadn’t bothered his 
maneuvering — much! 

With walks ashore and good com- 
pany at the hotel, the days passed 
all too quickly while we revelled in 
fine clear weather. A southeast gale 
was blowing but, being a land wind, 
it blew the clouds away and left the 
peaks clear. Incidentally, the puffs 
from the mountainside put enough 
strain on our stern line to bend the 
one-inch eyebolt to which it was 
attached! But that didn’t concern 
me; why should one carry new 
three-and-a-half-inch lines if he is 
not going to put some strain on 
them? 

At the end of the southeaster, 
Igdrasil and the Tamatea ran down 
the Sound, only to be blown back 
at the entrance by the first blasts 


of a return engagement from the 
northwest! The steamer ran back 
to the hotel, where weather reports 
could be got, but, having our own 
radio gear, we holed up in Harri- 
son’s Cove. This is a good anchor- 
age but subject to williwaws. The 
wind climbs over the 6000-foot bulk 
of Mount Pembroke, slides down 
the glacier to leeward and caroms 
off the mountain ahead, to strike 
the ship from the northeast. One mo- 
ment the water is smooth and the 
next it is lifted up in great white 
sheets and thrown all over the 
landscape by a blast that can knock 
a man down. The government light- 
house tender once pulled out two 
large trees by the roots with her 
stern lines when a bad _ williwaw 
struck. Now they have chains ex- 
tending back into the woods to 
distribute the strain to a number of 
large trees. Small craft may lie in 
the southern arm, where the secret 
of safety is to lie across the cove, 
take the blasts head on, and keep 
the stern line taut. 

The third night in Harrison’s 
Cove, I copied the following weather 
report: ‘General situation, a vigor 
ous westerly depression is crossing 
the South Island and extends north- 
ward to a shallower depression over 
the central area. An intense ant 
cyclone is centered over Tasmania. 
Forecast. Winds northerly to north- 
westerly prevailing at first north 
of Greymouth and Banks Penil- 
sula, but a southerly change ad- 
vancing rapidly from the south. 
Force, moderate to strong generally 
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32’ 10” x 10’ 6” Single Cabin Enclosed Bridge Rich- 

ardson Cruisabout model 32-2 with accommodations 

for six and 14-15 m.p.h. speed, is one of four arrange- 

ments available in the Cruisabouts. This arrangement is 
also available in Richardson Junior. 


The Big, Quality-Built, 


Popular-priced Cruisers 





That Have Everything! 


Model 26-3 Richardson Little Giant (25’ 1014” x 8’ 
6’’) having berths for four is one of four arrangements 
available in this size. The same arrangement is also 


LL the features in a cruiser that are vital to your yachting pleasure are available in Juniors and Cruisakouts. 
available in the 1938 Richardsons. The 1938 Richardsons have. 
smart racy lines, are built of the strongest quality materials and iis 
finest workmanship the market affords to give long years of hard service with- : 
out cost for repairs or replacement of parts. 

They are economical to operate and comfortable to ride in because of 
large, slow turning Gray Marine motors, sound insulated motor compart- 
ments and canopies and wide, soft spring and kapok filled seat-berths in the 
spacious, completely fitted cabins. 

And with all these features that are vital to your yachting pleasure, Rich- 
atdsons are priced from $200 to $500 lower than other cruisers of the same 
size and quality and are incomparable values. 

Be sure to send for free 1938 Richardson literature ‘‘F-38" completely 
illustrating and describing this handsome, seagoing Richardson fleet of eleven 
ctuisers and to inspect the Richardsons on display nearest your home. 








Model 30-6 Richardson Junior (30’ x 9’ 11””) having 
a large salon type deckhouse for day boating and en- 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC. tertaining is one of three Junior arrangements. Model 


32-6 Cruisabout has th t. 
371 Sweeney Street North Tonawanda, New York Se ee eer 





RICHARDSON <<< 


LITTLE GIANTS JUNIORS 
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Caught Hell? APLENTY! 


BUT NEVER TURNED BACK . . . these 


TIFFANY 48 MOTOR SAILERS 


48’ x 13’ x 5’ 

















THEY ARE SEABOATS OF THE FIRST ORDER 
zzmm=—> BUILT TO LAST <—emx 

Roomy, livable, light and airy. Economical in operation and up- 

keep. Standard finish, neat and serviceable. De Luxe yacht finish 


at extra cost. Ketch or cutter rigs. Special fishing arrangement. Single 
or twin screws; gasoline or Diesel. 


Also: 55’—60’—80’ 


STANTON G. TIFFANY, 15 William St., N.Y. City 
Cable: BOATiFF, N. Y. WH. 4-4562 
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PROPER NAVIGATION 


Should be your first 
CONSIDERATION 


When a Ship's Captain shoots the sun, he is 
seeking to locate his position, not just ap- 
proximately, but exactly. With the BOYCE- 
MEIER KIT you can learn and see how care- 


fully and accurately with sure and practiced 
eye you can do it. 












BOYCE-MEIER SEXTANT $4.50 POST 


A non-magnetic metal, reads 0.1 degree with ver- 
nier. Plain tube sight. A complete scientific instru- 
ment. Its light weight and simplified vernier make 


coastwise navigation extremely simple. “Worth 12 
times its price.” 


The answer to a Boatman’s dream for durability, 
beauty, mechanical perfection, and price. Now 
MAKE SURE you're on the course you planned. 
Know exactly where you are with this new Pelorus. 


ON DISPLAY AT THE N. Y. MOTOR BOAT SHOW 


ARMSTRONG & GALBRAITH — Booths 129-130 
KELVIN-WHITE —Booth 69 
WARREN-KNIGHT (Philadelphia Show) — January 20th to 28th 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write- 


BOYCE-MEIER EQUIPMENT CO. 


BOX 281, BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


LEARN NAVIGATION WITH OUR KITS! 











vancing rapidly from the south. 
Force, moderate to strong generally 
and of gale force at many places. 
Seas, N.Z. waters, rough to high 
about Foveaux Strait, rough to 
very rough elsewhere south of Cape 
Egmont and Castle Point, moder- 
ate but rising thence northwards. 
Eastern Tasman Sea, strong south- 
erly winds to gales and rough seas. 
Weather unsettled with rain over 
western and southern portions of 
the South Island and extending 
over most of the Dominion. Bois- 
terous conditions in many places, 
temperatures becoming colder, hail 
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probably in many places.” Such 
a forecast on the American seg- 
board would make any cruising 
man shiver but here, on the eastern 
shore of the Tasman Sea, just north 
of Foveaux Strait, one reads the 
forecasts differently. To me it indi- 
cated a propitious moment for the 
offshore jump to the next sound, 
and I prepared to leave. I was not 
the only one who read that mean- 
ing into the forecast for at two 
o’clock in the morning the Tamatea 
passed us on her way out of the 
Sound. 
(To be continued) 


Why Jettison the Mechanic? 


(Continued from page 69) 


some years back. He was lifted from 
the boat to a stretcher after the 
National Sweepstakes Race in 1934. 
He had been knocked completely 
cold by a flailing clutch lever. 

My own mechanic, Walter Ack- 
erly, miraculously escaped with a 
few cuts and bruises and a cracked 
goggle lens when Betty III folded 
up with us at close to seventy miles 
an hour some years back. It was 
Walt’s strength and courage which 
saved us both from possible de- 
capitation when the deck tore off 
in the wind. 

These are just a few of the lick- 
ings these boys have taken. And you 
who are about to build that big 
competition boat without room for 
a riding companion — just ask Gar 
Wood, Bill Horn or John Bramble, 
driver of Pep III, how they feel 
about carrying a mechanic! 

When we were racing Betty V our 
crew was organized on a basis which 
we considered highly satisfactory. 
It seems to be far from popular in 
1937 racing but it was favored by 
many successful crews in the past, 
from whom we copied it. 

Our ‘‘gang”’ was completely ama- 
teur. There was an automobile 
dealer, a medical student, three 
bankers and two accountants. Two 
of the fellows were not interested in 
acting as riding mechanic, which 
simplified matters somewhat. When 
it came time to decide who would 
ride in a season’s races, here was our 
system. The longest race was al- 
lotted to the man who had put in 
the most time in getting the outfit 
tuned up; the next longest to the 
man with the next best record, etc. 

At various times, for a week or so 
prior to the race, the crew would 
hold frequent sessions of the type 
football coaches refer to as “‘skull 
practice.”” A race course would be 
laid out on the floor or table with 
salt shaker or ash tray buoys, and 
matches to represent all boats likely 
to contend. Each member of the 
crew would manufacture every situ- 
ation he could conceive as possible. 
We would then all decide as to the 
course we in the boat would follow 


if faced with such a situation. We 
did not plan our race in advance, 
Such procedure is foolish since the 
best plans are always ruined when 
the actual race occurs. We merely 
tried to foresee everything which 
could happen and have our remedy 
reduced to a mechanical reaction, 
Fate apparently does not possess 
the fertile imagination of that crew. 
As it happened, nothing ever de- 
veloped in competition which we 
had not already fought out in our 
match-and-ash-tray races. 

The man who was chosen to act 
as riding mechanic in a race had 
many definitely prescribed duties. 
They could best be enumerated by 
relating the instructions given Bill, 
the medical student, before his first 
race. He had ridden many a mile in 
trials and knew the boat from stem 
to stern. (That thorough knowledge 
of the boat is, next to a cool, quick 
working head, the prime requisite 
of a riding mechanic.) 

He was told something like this: 

“The fellow driving has two eyes 
that he must keep busy on the 
scene immediately ahead of the 
boat. He has two hands that he 
needs to heave that wheel around. 
One of his feet will be on the foot 
throttle, the other braced against 4 
frame to keep him pushed back in 
the seat. 

“Everything else is your job. 
Your eyes are responsible, first, for 
the eight instruments on the dash. 
Next, you must keep track of all the 
boats behind us (if any). If your 
eyes have any spare time, take 4 
peek ahead to see if you can spt 
any driftwood. With one hand hang 
on. With the other, give the shalt 
bearing grease gun a turn each lap 
when things are calm. The rest 0 
the time keep the driver pushed 
hard against his side of the cockplt 
or he’ll be on your lap in a tum. 
Keep your feet well braced and ou! 
of the way of the throttle. 

“Before the start, punch the sto? 
watch when the five-minute §! 
goes off. Call the pilot’s attention” 
each minute as it passes. During ti 
last minute, hold the watch abort 
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uine Tobin Bronze specially 
t, for turned and straightened or 
1 the piston finished for boat shafting, 


is we mark each rod as shown. 
| spot 36311 
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MOULTON 
ee 99 
el puper 
CONVERTIBLE 12% 


A sailboat within the 
reach of your pocketbook 















| More boat for 


\1. Meore refinements 


2. Danountable 
ittellew Meast 


\3 3) pecially 
\ designed 
\ contadoaed 
and rudder 


QUINCY ADAMS YACHT YARD, Inc. is proud 

of its smallest stock sailboat. Write for complete 
descriptive literature. Sold by outstanding dealers. 
QUINCY ADAMS YACHT YARD, INC. 


QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS 














FOR SALE AT 1-5 OF COST 





FAST COMFORTABLE CRUISER BY 
CONSOLIDATED—FINE SEA BOAT 
—ECONOMICAL TO RUN 


Here’s a chance to own one of the 
finest 60-footers ever built by 
Consolidated. 


Top speed 27 miles. Will cruise all 
day at 23 miles. Uses less gas per 
mile than many twelve knot boats. 


Two 300 Speedways just over- 
hauled by Consolidated, like new. 
Ready to install and can be in- 
spected in machine shop prior to 
installation. 

This boat has cruised from Maine to 
Chesapeake. A fine sea boat. 

Big, comfortable, double cabin aft. 
Salon forward with two berths. 
Crew’s quarters for two. Conven- 
ient galley. Big engine room. Deck 


control. Fully found — two electric 
toilets. Full equipment including 
dinghy, extra parts, propellers. New 
spray curtains. All cushions through- 
out recovered with real leather last 
year — deck furniture. Hull double 
planked — copper riveted. No money 
spared to keep this boat in perfect 
condition. Top sides painted since 
she was hauled out. 


Would make a fine commuter or 
cruiser. Owner now owns a larger 
boat. 


For further particulars, price, etc., 
apply to Ralph Van Buren — 53rd 
Floor — 405 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 








the wheel, where he can see it. Go- 
ing into each turn, let him know the 
position of any boat that is close 
behind. If you see a chance to wash 
a pursuer out of a turn, tell the 
driver the right moment to cut in to 
accomplish it. Check with him on 
the number of laps run, at the end of 
each lap. And, by all means, tell 
him the moment any boat spills so 
we can get to her at once.’ 

This, you must admit, is a big 
order for any one man. Yet none of 
our crew ever fell down on the job. 
It is all the more remarkable when 
it is considered that vocal commu- 
nication was impossible due to the 
noise of the motor. All messages 
were conveyed by hand signals 
which were simple but highly 
effective. 

Many instances have been related 
of mechanics performing some feat 
which was responsible for winning 
a race. There is one which we ex- 
perienced which well illustrates the 
need of a co-pilot when racing a big 
boat. During the 1935 race for 
the National Sweepstakes Trophy, 
we cut a buoy hidden by the glare 
of the sun. In making a quick turn 
to get back and turn it correctly, we 
not only permitted Jack Ruther- 
furd’s Ma-Ja to jump us and build 
up a big lead, but we loosened our 
steering apparatus so that it de- 
veloped a great deal of play. While 
we settled down to catch and pass 
Jack, the boat was acting queerly 
due to the lost, motion in the rudder 
controls. 

Just after passing Rutherfurd, we 
poured into the first turn of the last 
lap and the steering gear went com- 
pletely out of business. As Jack tore 
by, Walt was out of the cockpit like 
a shot. He hooked his feet in the 
rudder quadrant and, the throttle 
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shoved to the floor, we jumped off 
in pursuit. We wiped out Ruther- 
furd’s lead, passed him and finished 
with Walt gripping the rear of the 
cockpit with the tips of his fingers 
and steering that two tons of boat 
at better than eighty with his toes, 
Incidentally, we had foreseen such a 
contingency and planned our rem- 
edy years before. 

Yes, the added weight of a me- 
chanic tends to make a boat slower 
but if the rules stipulated that a 
mechanic be carried one boat would 
not be hampered more than another, 
Many times the help a good me- 
chanic can offer will save much more 
time than his weight loses. 

The added safety factor must 
also be considered. On the south 
turn at Washington last year, Jack 
Rutherfurd’s throttle stuck wide 
open. The year before, on the very 
spot, Betty hit some drift and would 
have thrown her driver but for his 
foot catching in a tiller cable. Put 
the two occurrences together and 
picture a boat running almost a mile 
and a half a minute with no one to 
guide her clear of the several hun- 
dred spectator boats around the 
course. Due to the direction of im- 
pact, our mechanic had _ been 
jammed all the harder in his seat 
when the accident occurred. He 
could easily have taken charge of 
the boat if she had been left driver- 
less. 

Old-fashioned though it may be, 
it would seem wise to compel all 
large boats to carry a crew of at 
least two while racing. As a matter 
of fact, it should also be mandatory 
to place driver and mechanic 80 
that each can reach the controls, 
and communicate with one another 
at any time, by earphone helmets if 
necessary. 


“Vision:”” An International Converted 


for Cruising 


(Continued from page 154) 


piece of spring metal behind each 
cup to keep it from jumping out. 

Along the port side there is first a 
rack for stowing the self-contained 
flash light battery running lights, 
another rack for a thermos jug, 
duplicates of the large bin and shelf 
opposite, and finally the galley. The 
latter consists of a compact little 
Norma pressure alcohol stove with 
two burners, a Monel metal dresser 
top, two deep drawers for silver, 
utensils and food. A work table 
which slides out from beneath the 
dresser top. The big feature of the 
galley, however, is the utensils. 
At first we saw only a four quart 
pot but when the cover was lifted it 
turned out to be a frying pan and in 
the big pot were two others, a small 
frying pan, four cups and saucers, 
four soup plates, and a coffee pot, 
enough utensils to prepare a veri- 
table banquet. 


The most difficult feature to work 
into the layout was the toilet. There 
was not enough vertical height fora 
practicable installation forward of 
the mast and no suitable place aft 
of amidships, so it had to be placed 
in the center just behind the mast. 
One of the compact Wilcox Critter- 
den units, with a short pump hat- 
dle was used and by putting a cush- 
ion, the same height as those on the 
transomsover it, it has been so effet 
tively disguised that not one guest 
in ten has suspected its presence. 

Few changes were made outside 
the cabin, as the owner was partieu- 
larly anxious not to impair Viston's 
fine sailing and handling qualities 
The cockpit seats were raised a bit 
in order to work in two inte 
connected 15 gallon water 
and a small removable ventilating 
funnel was placed in the fo 
deck — and that was all. 
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Complete Line of MARINE 
ELECTRIC PLANTS 







All Plants 
RUBBER 
MOUNTED 


The U.S. Line of Marine Electric Plants offers a complete range of sizes from 300 
watts to 63 KW. No matter what size boat you have — or what type of generating 
service you require — we build a plant to fit your needs. Every U. S. Marine 
Electric Plant is a 100% seaworthy unit and equipped with “‘floating’’ rubber 
mounting to eliminate vibration. 


AIR-COOLED UNITS 
300-350 WATTS 


A quiet, compact, air-cooled unit for small 
yachts and cruisers. Will run 8 to 10 hours on 
one gallon of gasoline, making a very economi- 
cal, yet efficient, installation. 350 watt — 32 
volts DC. Also available at 300 watts for 6 or 
12 volt battery service and 110 volt AC for non- 
battery service. Length 18”. Width 7%”. 
Height 14%”. 





800 WATTS 
SINGLE CYLINDER 
WATER-COOLED 


An ideal size for the average cruiser. 
Makes a compact, reliable installation 
you can put in and practically forget 
about. Fuil 800 watt capacity is gen- 
erated at 1800 R.P.M. Self-cranking type 
or automatic load control. Overall di- 
mensions 15 4”’ wide x 24” long x 18%” 
high. 2-cyl. 1500 watt unit also available. 





2, 3, 5 and 714 KW 
4-CYLINDER UNITS 


Four-cylinder smoothness is avail- 
able with this series in 2, 3, 5 and 
7 W sizes. Six cylinder units 
start at. 10 KW. These plants are 
not just a re-adaptation of an or- 
dinary radiator-cooled engine- 
generator but full-fledged sea- 
worthy units which are designed 
for marine service from stem to 
stern. You can absolutely depend 
on dependable performance from 
these U.S. Marine Electric Plants. 


DIESEL UNITS 
Tq KW and up 


U. S. Diesel Marine Elec- 
tric Plants burn fuel oil 
and operate at very low 
cost (about ic per kilo- 
watt hour). 4-cylinder 
model at 7% KW. 6 cyl- 
inder at 10 KW and 
larger. Write for special 
Marine Diesel Bulletin. 


Write for marine ELECTRIC PLANT CATALOG 
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21% and 5 H.P. 
4-Cycle 


Here’s new economy in 
motor boating... low 
initial cost and low op- 
erating cost. You can 
ride all day at a few 
cents per hour. This new 
air-cooled “‘Falcon”’ is 
made to order for the small family utility, fishing boat or 
dinghy. Its 4-cycle design assures easy starting and fuel 
economy. Lightweight and smooth-running. Float-feed 
carburetor. Installation is simple. No water connec- 
tions. No battery. Special marine type base with extra 
large oil capacity. Thrust bearing included. Made in two 
sizes 214 and 5 H.P. Available with direct drive, one- 
way clutch or reverse gear. Reduction gear also available. 
A sweet little engine that will convert your boat into a 
full-fledged inboard at pleasingly low cost. 


1 Cylinder — 21 H.-P. 
2 Cylinder — 5 H.P. 


These small, compact, 
water-cooled Falcons 
are ideal for auxiliary 
power, fishing boats and 
small pleasure craft. 
They are as dependable 
as the day is long and as 
economical to operate 
as the thriftiest owner can possibly wish a motor to be. 
Bore is 214”; stroke 234’’. Magneto ignition. Available 
with direct drive, one-way clutch or reverse gear. Reduc- 
tion gear also available. 


1 Cylinder —5 H.P. 
2 Cylinder — 10 H.P. 


Many a sailboat has 
come safely through a 
gale with the plucky 
aid of a “‘Falcon” aux- 
iliary. With well over 
40 years of marine 
engine manufacturing 
experience behind 
them — they should 
be dependable. For 
any installation re- 
quiring steady, relia- 
ble, economical power 
— these Falcons will 
do a swell job. Bore is 334’, stroke 414”. Magneto igni- 
tion. Available with any type of drive. 





Write for complete information and prices 


UNITED STATES MOTORS CORPORATION 


435 Nebraska Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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NEW! 


A Course Calculator 
Calculates time, speed and 
distance run in nautical or 
statute miles. 














A Course Measurer 
Measures length of straight 
or broken courses directly 
from chart for the three 
most used chart scales. 


A Course Protractor 


Gives course bearings in 
degrees and points. 





Combined in One Handy Sized Instrument 


$5 including heavy leatherette case 


Made by the makers of the Kenyon Speedometer 


The most used instrument on 
sailing yachts. Made in maxi- 
mum speed ranges of 8 to 15 
knots for sail, up to 30 knots 
for power boats. Price $190. 
Order now to insure prompt 
delivery. 


Through your dealer or write 


Kenyon Instrument Co., Inc. 
273 New York Avenue 
Huntington, New York 
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TOILET 
for 938! 


NOW! Better and even 
more efficient than 
ever! Approved by Naval 
architects and installed 
on many of the coun- 
try’s finest yachts! 


Three to five seconds to flush ...speedy operation takes 
less current from battery. Ball-bearing motor and new 
mercury switch of unbreakable Bakelite eliminates the 
corrosion of moisture-laden atmosphere. New discharge 
pump of greatly increased capacity is capable of venting 
three times as much water as comes in... bowl cannot 
clog or overflow! Abundance of water in bowl at all times 
..- facilitates cleaning. No stuffing boxes, cup leathers or 
packing to replace. All castings made of bronze. Available 
in 12, 32 and 110 volt D.C. Patented and patent applied 
for. 18” deep x 14” wide. Wgt. 90 lbs. Price 


complete 5150 


Distributors! Write for information 


GROSS MECHANICAL 


LABORATORIES 
1705 W. Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
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“Draxilla’”’ in the Gotland Race 


(Continued from page 65) 





The ancient town of Visby forms a background for the racing fleet 


by yacht clubs through subscrip- 
tion by the members. The mem- 
bers sign up for various races and 
cruises through the summer and use 
the boats in turn. Skippers are 
chosen by popular decision of the 
member crews. Four of the boats 
represented the Oficerski Yacht 
Club of Gdynia and two came from 
a Warsaw club. Some of the Free 
City of Danzig yachts were oper- 
ated on the same system. Among 
these was Peter Von Danzig, vet- 
eran of the last Transatlantic Race, 
as was the Hamburg, in the German 
fleet. 

Wednesday, July 7th, the day of 
the start, dawned cloudy and with 
a flat calm. But a light, variable, 
westerly wind came up before 
starting time and continued from 
that direction for the rest of the 
day. The fleet started to get out of 
the harbor about 7:30. Various 
motor boats towed long strings 
of yachts away from the sea wall 
amid considerable confusion re- 
sulting from the crowded positions. 
A Yankee launch, the Sea Pine, 
of Marblehead, Mr. Hollander, of 
Boston, master, picked us up and 
yanked us out in solitary splendor. 
Our crew consisted of my father 
who was skipper, my brother, Ana- 
tole Bolin, the local expert, myself, 
and Captain Olafson, of Massa- 
chusetts, who turns a hand to 
everything, acts as interpreter, and 
keeps us fed. We got the mainsail 
on her just outside the sea wall, 
dropped the launch and cruised 
around with barely steerage way. 
The signal was flying for the course 
that took us around Gotland to the 
southward after first rounding the 
Oland buoy off the Swedish main- 
land. Although there is no tide in 
the Baltic, currents occasionally 
make up, supposedly the result of 
wind action, and one of these was 
setting strongly with us across the 
starting line. We had to be careful 


not to be swept across the line be- 
fore the gun. The first leg of our 
course to the Oland buoy was al- 
most dead to windward and we set 
the Genoa about ten minutes be- 
fore the starting gun. The skipper 
made a fine start, sailing up the 
line on the starboard tack and tack- 
ing on the gun to windward of ev- 
erybody and in about the best posi- 
tion in the fleet. 

The Swedish cutter Havsorneen 
soon worked out into the lead, foot- 
ing fast and pointing high. She 
seemed to us to be the outstanding 
boat of the fleet. By the Bermuda 
Rule under which we were com- 
peting with her, we were forced to 
give her over two hours’ time al- 
lowance although she was a consid- 
erably bigger boat. Therefore, her 
performance was somewhat dis- 
concerting to us but otherwise con- 
ditions were pretty much to our 
liking. We had been praying for 
light going, particularly to wind- 
ward, as Prazilla is not at her best 
in a heavy wind and sea. 

An hour after the start we were 
the most southerly boat of the 
fleet, the rest of our competitors 
being well off the land to the west- 
ward. Feeling that there was n0 
advantage to be gained from the 
wind along the shore, we stood out 
into the Baltic on the port tack. 
The fleet, spread out over an area 
of about ten miles, was working 
slowly to windward in the light 
wind and smooth sea. Havsorneen 
and a couple of the big Germans 
seemed to have the best of it. We 
were crossed close aboard by Orion, 
a big German gaff yawl, whose 
naval afterguard was already tak- 
ing observations of the sun. Soo! 
after we hooked up with Manuela, 
with which we had a close race fot 
several hours. The wind headed us 
shortly after noon and several 
boats to leeward tacked and cro 
our bow. Early in the evening Wé 
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NLY years of experience, in any line of work, can give to 

the creator that deft touch, that mellow judgment and that 

elusive attribute called “designing psychology” which marks the 
difference between outstanding and the mediocre effort. 


This is true in music, in pottery, in brewing or in boat 
designing. 


In boat designing it is doubly true, for a design based on ex- 
perience cuts your building costs, giving you at the start, more for 
your money. It gives you maximum performance and beauty of line 
of which you will be proud, and in the end assures a greater resale 
value. 


More than a third of a century of constant application to both 
the theoretical and practical phases of designing and building rac- 
ing, cruising and commercial craft has made John L. Hacker, a 
world figure in the field. 


Leading yachtsmen of America, and many from abroad, lay 
their boating problems before John L. Hacker. If you are planning 


anew boat, ask to see the new designs now available or boats under 
construction. 


i ¢ 


JOHN L. HACKER, N.A. 


and Associates 
3123 E. Jefferson Avenue Detroit, Michigan 


Complete Designing and Building Service 
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has no substitute 





34’ x 9’ 8’”’ — A new version of the Stormy Petrel model, several of 
which will be ready for early spring delivery. Dinette-berth, sleeps 
four, forward cockpit or two more berths optional. Single or twin 
motors. Speeds from 20 miles up. 





55’ x 14’ — A proven and popular model brought up’to date. Motors 
aft give a maximum of usable space. Two double staterooms and dou- 
ble berth in deckhouse. Two toilets with showers. Crew quarters 
forward. Speeds from 15 miles up. 


Pi egeies ee a me sic ts i 





52’ x 11’ — Latest of the established line of luxury commuters. Speed, 
maneuverability, completeness of appointments with overnight or 
weekend accommodations. Speeds of 35 miles or more available. 





83’ x 18’ — Designed upon several recent requests for a larger 
cruiser with spacious accommodations and the economy of Diesel 
power. Deckhouse, 13’ x 29’. Owner's and four guest staterooms. 
Captain's stateroom and quarters for crew of four. Twin-screw. 
Cruising speed 14 miles. 
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HUBERT S. JOHNSON 
BOAT AND ENGINE WORKS 


BAY HEAD NEW JERSEY 


Exhibiting two of The World’s Finest SEA SKIFFS . 
at the NATIONAL MOTOR BOAT SHOW — SPACE K 
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Simple to Operate—Self-contained 


TWO-WAY 
RADIO TELEPHONE 


FOR DIRECT COMMUNICATION 
WITH HOME—OFFICE —FRIENDS 
AND COAST GUARD 
BOAT TO SHORE 
BOAT TO BOAT 


Licensed—Controlled Tuning 


A Product of Write for Details 


JEFFERSON-TRAVIS RADIO MFG. CORP. 


BALDWIN, NEW YORK 
— DISTRIBUTOR— 


{l] MARINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


a SEVENTY WARREN STREET — NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















the World 


Outboard Motor Boats $42 and 
Model ay acest ants 
ne spray rails isa superior brodu ct. 


up. The os 
planking fh 
and very fast. Made 12, 14, 16 and 18 







Sold by dealers or 
order from factory 


CAT. AL CANOES, ROW BOATS and DINGHIES 
Built and ud destened a_utely for use with light f 


weight 


FREE 9 ccays'tcss ropa m 
Please state the kind of boat igh comer $330 
in which you are interested. 16 443 

Two Large Factories & 
Set ees eee ee Se 
THOMPSON ence. BOAT MFG. CO. (88 

112 Elm St. 
in BF + Cortiand, New York 








212 Ann St. 
Peshtigo, Wiscons' 








SAVE 


Dishwashing, 
Fresh Water and 
Laundry with this 
superior Paper- 
ware to order, 
with Owner’s 

Flags in colors 





10% inch grease-broof 
blates, without print. 
ing, are $12.50 per 
carton of 250 
Immediate delivery 





Varnished surface of 10%4-inch plates makes them grease-proof and ideal for hot foods. 
6-, 8- and 12-0z. waxed cups for all hot or iced drinks. Towels are very absorbent, 
leave no lint. Napkins, dinner and cocktail size. 


Fe a Mail Orders 
Price list B R E N N | G Ss O W N ’ In Cc. Receive Prompt 
on Request 501 Fifth Avenue at 42nd St., New York Attention 





saw boats ahead tacking and soon 
sighted the Island of Oland to 
windward. We beat up in a some- 
what better breeze for the North 
Oland Grund light buoy in close 
company with a 60-foot German 
cutter, the Oldoog, built this year 
by Rasmussen. In the light going, 
Prazilla had the better of her. 

The evenings and early morning 
at that time of year are particu- 
larly lovely in the Baltic. The sun 
does not set until 9:30 and rises 
again soon after three o’clock. 
There are long and beautiful sun- 
sets and dawns. Even at midnight, 
there is a rosy glow all over the 
northern horizon and the sky is 
more deep, dark blue than black. 
We rounded the light buoy at 8:30 
and with started sheets set a course 
for the south end of Gotland, 55 
miles away, on the starboard tack. 
The Praz slipped along beautifully 
in a freshening breeze, despite a 
sloppy roll that began to work up 
the Baltic from the southward. 
The sun set and in the gathering 
twilight our spirits rose as we saw 
that we were picking up several 
boats ahead. Havsorneen had 
rounded the mark first, closely 
followed by a couple of big Ger- 
mans. We were twelfth boat 
around and felt that we had not 
taken the best advantage of the 
wind on the first leg of 47 miles, 
which had been covered in slow 
time by the whole fleet. This was 
particularly annoying as conditions 
were favorable for us and we had 
done well with most of the boats 
with which we had been in company. 

At midnight, the wind faired 
still more and at the change of 
watch we began to travel fast in 
a strengthening wind. At three 
o’clock, as the sun rose, we came 
abreast of the veteran German 
Transatlantic racer Hamburg. From 
here until nearly two days later we 
had a close and exciting race with 
this yacht, never being more than 
a mile and a half apart and usually 
within a quarter of a mile of each 
other. 

We jibed over about two miles 
before reaching the Horborg whis- 
tler, our turning mark off the south 
end of Gotland. From this buoy we 
reached up the eastern shore of 
Gotland in a failing breeze, about a 
mile off the beach, our Genoa pull- 
ing us along at about four knots. 
It was a day of bright sunlight, 
with winds light and variable from 
the northward which continued so 
for 24 hours. Anatole Bolin, a most 
able shipmate, translated the Swed- 
ish weather reports for us. We 
learned that Havsorneen was about 
three hours ahead of us at the Hor- 
borg buoy. During the morning we 
counted 25 boats in sight astern 
and could distinguish five ahead. 

The Hamburg and Prazilla 
worked by each other time after 
time through the day, as one or the 
other picked up a puff. Two sloops 
ahead were becalmed close in to 





YACHTING 


the land. We passed them about 
half a mile further off the beach and 
identified them as the Bedium II, 
an old Swedish Twelve-Metre, and 
one of the big German cutters. The 
weather so far had been very much 
in Prazilla’s favor. We could not 
hold the Hamburg, or some of the 
larger yachts we could see astern, 
in any stronger wind. 

In the latter part of the afternoon 
we worked in close to the beach, 
looking for more breeze under the 
land. We found ourselves faced by 
the small island of Ostergen, marked 
by a lighthouse and separated from 
Gotland by a narrow but navigable 
channel. The skipper decided that 
we could save time by passing 
through this channel. There was 
considerable discussion as to wheth- 
er this was permissible under the 
conditions of the race but we were 
relieved to see the Hamburg follow 
us through the passage. A fisher- 
man we met in the passage told us 
that we were the fifth boat and that 
Sven Salén led with Havsorneen 
about an hour and a half ahead. 
This was cheering, as we had gained 
during the day. 

During the evening the wind 
lightened even more and drew aft. 
Hamburg set a big mizzen staysail 
and crept up on us. We held her for 
a while by setting a spinnaker but 
she gradually worked ahead. The 
fleet astern, which had drawn up 
on us in the morning, were now far 
behind. At sunset, we were nearly 
becalmed for a time. So ended a 
day of light airs and continual light 
sail work. 

In the early morning, a fresh 
westerly breeze sprang up as we 
passed the north end of Gotland 
and laid our course for the Island of 
Gotska Sandon, our final turning 
mark, 20 miles off northern Got- 
land. It was a sparkling morning, 
like a northwest day on the coast of 
Maine, clear and fresh after the sul- 
try light airs of the day before. As 
the sun rose, the sky showed al- 
ternate streaks of dark blue, indigo, 
light blue, saffron and pink. 

The Hamburg had gained a lead 
of over a mile on us on this leg, but 
off Gotska Sandon, around which 
we had to beat, we nipped her. The 
German boys took two long tacks 
offshore and we short-tacked up 
the beach. Either we got a favorable 
slant or one of those mysterious 
currents helped us, for we were half 
a mile ahead of Hamburg when we 
eased our sheets off the shoal north 
end of the island for our final leg 
back to Visby. 

All day, in a rapidly freshening 
breeze which gradually drew ahead, 
we stood for the finish line. Barly 
in the afternoon the sea grew 
rougher. Winds in the Baltic have 
a funny way of blowing hard i 
puffs, which come at frequent inter 
vals, with moderate spells betwee! 
Owing to the lack of tide, the seas 
are regular, except close in to the 
shore. 
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cbinouncing the 








uew hood by 


UFFA 
FOX 


Internationally famous 
authority on sailing-craft, 
power-boats and sailing. 


Racing 
Cruising 
and 
Design 


A critical review and analysis of 
the year’s sailing and designing, 
full plans and descriptions of 
outstanding recent vessels, chap- 
ters on gadgets, masting, rig- 
ging, etc.,—a typical and infinitely 
varied Uffa Fox feast for the 
yachtsman and power boat own- 
er. With hundreds of illustra- 
tions, plans and drawings. $10.00 


Other indispensable 
books for the yachtsman 
and power-boat owner 


BY 
UFFA FOX 


Sail and Power 





Uffa Fox’s 
Second Book 


Sailing, Seamanship 
and 
Yacht Construction 


Each volume profusely illustrated 
from photographs, diagrams, 








maps and plans. Per volume, $10 


PERENNIALLY VALUABLE 


Racing Tactics. . . . . $6.00 
Yacht Racing... . . . $7.50 


each profusely illustrated. 
Manfred Curry 


at bookstores 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
























Early afternoon found us close 
on the Gotland beach, sea rising, 
wind dead ahead, and 20 miles 
from the finish. Hamburg and 
Bedium II were leaving us fast in 
the heavier going and we realized 
afresh what luck we had had so far 
in weather conditions. The Genoa 
was overpowering us and we 
shifted to the working jib. All after- 
noon we beat up the beach in rough 
water, sometimes finding the going 
a bit stiff. We crossed the finish line 
off Visby at 7:15 in the evening, 
seventh boat to finish. Havsorneen 
won under the Bermuda Rule, we 
were second, and Galene, a Swedish 
yacht, was third. The race was also 
sailed under two other Swedish 
racing rules, the K.R. and the 
Herlingruffen. Under each rule the 
boats were classified into small 
groups of not more than five, ac- 


cording to size, and prizes awarded. 
We found that we had won in Class 
II under the Herlingruffen Rule. 

Saturday night there was a ball 
at Snackgardsbaden Hotel, outside 
of Visby, at which prizes were 
awarded. This was a real “get- 
together”? and seemed like a com- 
bination of an international ball 
and a Cruising Club rendezvous. 
There seemed to be cups or prizes 
for everybody. 

I cannot speak too highly of the 
efficient handling of the whole race 
by the hospitable officials and mem- 
bers of the K.S.S.8. The race itself 
was sailed under pleasant, easy con- 
ditions, but was a hammer and 
tongs affair from beginning to end. 
Havsorneen was the outstanding 
boat and richly deserved the honors 
that she received under her able 
skipper, Sven Salén, 


Southbound—and Icebound 


(Continued from page 61) 


us until the Lotus was nearly buried. 
It was a white, bleak-looking world, 
roofed by wildly flying clouds, and 
the ice steadily thickened. 

Except for uneasiness about 
the boat, being frozen in was not a 
hardship. We had plenty of food 
and fuel now and the little cabin 
was as snug as a caterpillar’s cocoon. 
We took walks along the shore or 
explored the low, pine-covered hills. 
Occasionally we drove to Northeast 
with the Forakers. With these di- 
versions, and cooking, reading and 
writing letters, the days seemed 
fairly to skip along. Aside from the 
Lotus, we had the Atlantic to watch 
over, for the frigid weather had 
forced Mr. Sawyer to take a room 
at the Foraker farmhouse. 

The freeze brought disaster to 
the Jean. Leaving Philadelphia, 
Scattergood pushed through the 
broken ice of the ship channels and, 
in the wake of a tug, went down the 
Elk River. The Jean passed Piney 
Creek Cove at night and, when six 
miles beyond us, just south of Tur- 
key Point, in Chesapeake Bay, the 
ice crushed her. Scattergood, half 
frozen, was taken aboard the 
freighter Albany. Later, the Jean 





was discovered by some fishermen 
and towed to Betterton, a com- 
plete wreck. 

The ice thickened to ten inches 
but we kept it cut away from the 
Lotus’ hull. Finally, there came 
a January thaw. Huge cracks ap- 
peared in the ice and the tide 
started it moving. The cove was full 
of huge loose pieces that continu- 
ally shifted with wind and current. 

For a week we had the jitters. If 
the ice ever struck the dock head 
on, the boats would be ground to 
splinters. Several times ice runs 
moved in with terrific force, big 
dock timbers were split and the 
pier nearly knocked from its foun- 
dation. Luckily, the ice always 
struck at an angle and, before the 
crash came, we had the boats safe 
on the lee side. 

At the end of a month, there was 
open water to the ship channel. We 
hastily said goodby to the Forakers 
and started full speed for Chesa- 
peake City. The Lotus thudded 
against small bergs and bumped her 
way through broken floes but the 
mild weather had taken the cutting 
edge from the drifting cakes. The 
artist decided to remain at the farm 


“Lotus” fast to the pier in Piney Creek Cove, Elk River 
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CASEY 33’ KNOCKABOUT 
AUXILIARY 
Dimensions: 
L.O.A. 33'0” 
L.W.L. 25’0” 
Beam 9'6” 
Draft 5'5” 

























The above photo shows how trim and pleasing she 
looks, also a little of her speed 

HE CASEY 33-ft. Knockabout Auxil- 

iary has proven her metal. During New 
Bedford Race Week, sailing against a fast 
field of cruisers up to forty feet, she made 
the remarkable performance of beating her 
nearest competitor by thirteen minutes. 
Following is part of a newspaper account of 
the races: . 

‘MAJOR J. CASEY’S ‘LAZY 

LASS’ DIVISION C CRUISER 

CAPTURES FLINT TROPHY 


“The outstanding wins were those 
of Major J. Casey in his ‘Lazy Lass’ 
beating his nearest competitor by 
thirteen minutes and five seconds 
in the Cruising Class, Division C. 
Major J. Casey wins the Austin 
Flint Cup the first time it has been 
awarded....” 





This sturdy little cruising auxiliary can 


rigged either as a knockabout or 
yawl. She is designed to be a small com- 
fortable cruiser with full headroom, large 
galley, 4-5 comfortable bunks, toilet 
room, plenty of locker space, etc., and is 
an excellent little craft for coastwise 
racing. She has about 6000 Ibs. of iron on 
her keel making her stiff and able, and 
with her in-board rig she is easily handled. 


NE of our standard 30-ft. shallow draft 

cutters has won a surprising number of 
races on Long Island Sound, capturing 
half a dozen cups. Another, cruising in 
Nova Scotia, rode out a storm outside of 
Yarmouth in -beautiful fashion. Still 
another has cruised up and down to 
Florida and to the Bahamas, proving 
herself very safe and comfortable. If you 
own a Casey 30-footer, the world is your 
puddle. 


Casey Boats are Reasonably Priced 


Storage, general repairs and first class 
servicing at reasonable prices. The 
newest of our six ways hauls out up to 
500 tons. Large steel storage sheds 
with tracks leading into each. All 
boats are individually cradled. 


CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 
CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
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10‘ ONE-DESIGN CLASS “DB” 
DYER DINK 


Designed by Cox & Stevens, Inc. 
P. L. Rhodes, Assoc. 


Built by The Anchorage, Inc. - 
Providence, R. I. 


Ratsey & Lapthorn 
Ine. 


Sail Manufacturers 
Established 1790 


Telephone: Clty Island 
8-1012, 1013 





City Island, New Pork City 











Start the New Season with 


REGATTA 
YACHT FINISHES 





MaNuF 


BOTTOM COMPOSITIONS 
DECK PAINTS 
FLAT, GLOSS and 
SEMI-GLOSS WHITE 
GLOSS BOOTTOPPING 
SPAR VARNISHES 
Long years of experience in successfully 
meeting marine paint problems is your 
assurance of genuine satisfaction when 
you use Regatta Yacht Finishes. These 
superior paints have an enviable record 
for long wearing, color retention and 


economy. Start this year to use Regatta 
Yacht Finishes. 


BALTIMORE 
COPPER PAINT CO. 


Oliver Reeder & Son, Inc., Proprietors 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


24 BRIDGE ST., NEW YORK 
Established 1870 

















The ill-fated ‘Jean’ near Cape May. She was owned and sailed by J. 
Barton Scattergood and was crushed in the ice off Turkey Point, Chesapeake 
Bay, soon after this picture was taken 


and the little Atlantic was beached 
there. 

Reaching Chesapeake City, we 
ran into the government basin 
where many large yachts were 
wintering. No dock space was avail- 
able but Captain Harry Borger, 
in charge of the wharves, boarded 
us. He had a black cigar and kindly 
smile and we knew we had found 
another friend. We were directed 
to a mooring, yards from shore, 
where we could get a stern line 
fast to a stout pile. That night we 
slept soundly as we felt that the boat 
was safe. 

We had moved just in time. An- 
other frigid blast swept the coun- 
try. Screaming winds lashed the 
Lotus and, even in the sheltered 
basin, she reeled and trembled. The 
mercury dropped to eight below 
zero. We plugged all cracks, covered 
the hatch with canvas, and took 
turns keeping the Shipmate red 
hot. Ice formed quickly and, when 
the storm passed, we were able to 
walk ashore. 

After that gale, a wild winter set 
in, the worst, so the natives said, 
since ’88. Sleet pelted us, snow 
covered us and for more than a 
month the thermometer registered 
close to zero. Further progress of the 
Lotus was barred by 28 inches of 
solid ice. Residents of Chesapeake 
City wondered how we could keep 
warm and comfortable in such 
weather but in the cabin all was 
snug and cozy. And we lived high 
for the mate developed into a tal- 
ented chef although he became ad- 
dicted to cooking tapioca in every 


possible — and impossible — man- - 


ner. He would even get up in the 
middle of the night to concoct some 
unheard of dish with a tapioca base. 

We soon had many friends in 
Chesapeake City and enjoyed our 
stay there so much that we quite 
forgot about palm trees and Florida 
sunshine. The captains and crews 
of the yachts in the basin were 
genial men, and they seemed as 
concerned over the safety of our 
boat as of their own. Every morning 
we would join forces and, with saws, 


tongs and axes, clear a channel of 
open water about each boat to 
prevent a squeeze. 

The dinghy was hauled up on 
the ice and sadly neglected. The 
water seeped about her and froze 
until she was embedded to the gun- 
wales in solid ice. Boatmen said it 
would take spring sunshine to free 
her. It made us feel blue for water 
flowing over the ice would soon fill 
the faithful little craft. In despera- 
tion, we tried an experiment. Two 
kerosene lanterns, wicks turned 
high, were placed in the boat and 
she was covered with canvas. Three 
hours later, the lantern heat had 
thawed her free and she was lifted 
from her precarious berth. 

When the dingiy was removed 
from the ice, it left there a perfect 
dinghy mould, an ideal bathtub 
for a stout man. I could not help but 
think how snugly the mate would 
fit into it. The next tide filled the 
mould with water and that night 
ice skimmed it. The mate, coming 
home late, forgot all about the 
excavation. I was awakened by 
hearing a terrific splash. 

By March Ist, winter’s backbone 
was broken. The ice became slushy 
and soft and, in going ashore, we 
had to step gingerly to avoid break- 
ing through. Noticing this, the 
skipper of the tug Lewes, of the 
U. SS. Engineers’ Department, 
smashed a channel so that we could 
use our dinghy. A week later, the 
ice was entirely out of the basin and 
the Lotus floated free. Despite three 
months in the ice, she was as sound 
as ever. 

And now the Maryland sun really 
began to shine. We took advantage 
of every mild day and painted and 
varnished the boat from mast tip 
down, for we decided to leave her 
with Captain Borger and continue 
south in the fall. 

Just before we left, tragedy 
boarded the Lotus. Roscoe was the 
victim. He had carried on his mas- 
coting duties so faithfully that we 
had decided to take him back to his 


home port. But Fate ruled other- |# 


wise. Roscoe turned his little toes 
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—Qwual 
MARINE FLARES 


pill 





> This outfit discharges a para- 
chute flare of great brilliance to 
a height of 250 feet, having an 
area of visibility more than five 
times greater than any hand 
torch type of distress signal. 


> An investment for emergency 
signaling and illumination 
which pays real dividends in 
greater safety for your boat and 
those aboard. 


Every boat cruising in open water 
should carry an 


INTERNATIONAL 
SIGNAL OUTFIT 


Descriptive folder on request 


INTERNATIONAL FLARE-SIGNAL 
DIVISION 
of The Kilgore Manufacturing Company 


Tippecanoe City, Ohio 
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the Beauty of Fine Yachts 


Probably the first thing about 4 
Philippine Mahogany-built yacht that 
catches your eye is the marvelous 
ribbon figure. The grain is straight, 
and Philippine Mahogany planks 
match up better than those of any 
other boat wood. In addition, this 
wood is noted for its minimum ab- 
sorption of water; its easy-working 
qualities, and its long life in water. 
And, surprisingly, Philippine Mahog- 
any is the most economical of the 
luxurious tropical hardwoods. 
Write for literature to the Philippine 
Mahogany Manufacturers’ Import 
Association, Inc., 111 W. 7th Street, 
Los Angeles, California. 
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BRASS: BRONZE 
COPPER 
IN ALL SHAPES ad FORMS 


LARGEST STOCK ON THE 
ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
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E. L. W. CURTIS, SOUTHPORT, CONN. 


LONG ISLAND SOUND REPRESENTATIVE 








Concordia Smokehead 


More Effective 
Neater 
Waterproof 


Price for standard size: 


GALVANIZED = $6.35 
BRASS or COPPER 8.75 
Write 


Concordia Company, Inc. 


50 STATE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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“COASTER Ill" designed by Murray G. Peterson 





















DINGHIES 
Nate 


PENN YAN BOATS 


SAILBOATS : 









44 models ranging from a thirty dollar dinghy to a thousand 
dollar runabout in both Composite and double planked All- 


Wood constructions meet all requirements and satisfy all prefer- 
ences. 7 to 24 feet. High in quality - low in price. 
o3 Always ready to use. No soaking or caulking ever needed. 


OUTBOARDS Give continuous service with no attention. Constantly improved 
thru a perpetual program of research and test. 


ROWBOATS 
re ae eee 


Any product reflects the experience of the personnel and the 
equipment behind it. When you buy your boat get the benefit 
of Penn Yan’s engineering organization and manufacturing 
facilities which are the finest in the world of small water craft. 


CANOES 
CGremrem cesses! 


SPECIAL CRAFT 
FOR SPORTSMEN 


boards have long been world | PENN YAN BOATS 
CHILDREN'S famous. . . . ° Sasenpereted 
PLAY BOATS 36 page Catalog FREE 18th ST., PENN YAN, N. Y. 


MUR-COP 


FOR A CLEAN BOTTOM 


If you like runabouts find out about the “TRANSPORT,” the 
boat which is making its way by the force of its own excellence. 
Special boats for Sportsmen include 10 models of canoes. Sail- 
ing enthusiasts have 5 types from which to make a selection. 
The Penn Yan dinghies and out- 








For Protection 
Below the Waterline 


NO BARNACLES 
NO WORMS 
NO GRASS 


USE MUR-COP 


AS Od oe) oN) er eo} | ok 
PROVIDENCE RHODE #SLAND 








toward the cabin top and passed 
on to the mouse hereafter. 

The following day we were on 
a train bound home, sorry that the 
long, cold winter was over. Being 
icebound had turned out to be more 
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of a pleasure than a hardship. If you 
want to try it, just start late for 
Florida but, as a charm against 
any disaster, be sure that your 
equipment includes one seagoin’ 
mouse mascot. 


The Four-Runner Ice Boat—A New Type 


(Continued from page 82) 


Clarence Thiele’s “Eva,” originally Starke Meyer’s “Paula V,” is the 





pioneer front steerer. She is a Class B boat 


approximately 25 per cent is esti- 
mated. This is a factor in races, 
where ability to cut the buoys 
closely and maintain speed mean 
much toward victory. 

Many interesting features of the 
four-runner craft aid in ice boat de- 
velopment. With the structure bal- 
anced by two runner planks and 
supported by four runners, 25 per 
cent of the hull weight is carried 
on each runner — a perfect distribu- 
tion of weight. Moreover, the 
weight of the crew is also evenly 
spread since the cockpit is prac- 
tically amidships. 

Both runner planks are resilient 
and, with the two-man cockpit be- 
tween them, the crew gets full ben- 
efit of the springiness of both planks 
for riding comfort. Because of the 
well-balancedstructural plan, shorter 
runner planks are practical, each 
being seven feet long for the 
“‘skeeter.”’? Ten- to twelve-foot 
planks are required for three- 
runner ‘‘skeeters.’’ 

The body is 16 feet long and 
quite different in design from that 
of any previous ice boat. It is turtle- 
back in shape, giving a new stream- 
line effect similar to the lines of an 
“air flow” automobile. The body 
itself is two inches lower than that 


of other craft, as it is mortised for 
the runner planks without sacri- 
ficing the necessary clearance from 
the ice. 

As to the steering, all four run- 
ners are worked by remote control 
from the tiller or the steering wheel. 
Each pair of runners is connected 
by tie-rods, hinged to the steering 
arms of the rudder posts. Ine 
dentally, the tie-rods bend with the 
runner planks so that rough ice will 
not derange the steering. Operated 
by a wheel, the Arens control 
actuates the steering rods through 
a series of cables. 

There are more ways than one of 
synchronizing steering gear. With 
a grooved wheel on each post, 4 
cable circuit to a similar wheel oD 
the tiller post would be equally 
efficient. Still another system would 
involve working the tie-rods Wi 
worm gears, instead of working 
them with the aeroplane steering 
device. 

However new, the future of the 
four-runner craft is assured. Thee 
tent to which it will influence racing 
is a question of keen interest. 
Whether the new type will approach 
the favor which the front steetet 
has won, is a matter which time 
alone will show. 
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The HISTORY 
OF 


AMERICAN 
SAILING 
SHIPS 


By Howard I. Chapelle. 
“Easily the most outstand- 
ing contribution to Amer- 
ican maritime history in the 
last twenty years.” —Samuel 
Eliot Morison. Illustrated. 

Boxed $7.50 


YACHT 


DESIGNING 
AND 


PLANNING 


By Howard 1. Chapelle. 
‘No one should be without 
it who is building a boat, in 
a boat yard or in his mind.” 
—Lincoln Colcord, N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. Illus. $3.75 


WESTWARD 
BOUND 2n the 
SCHOONER 
YANKEE 


By Capt. and Mrs. Irving 
Johnson. “Authentic sea 
book and one of the most 
remarkable in its genera- 
tion.”—Lincoln Colcord, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


Illustrated. $3.00 


BRITTANY 
PATROL 


By Lt. H. Wickliffe Rose, 
U.S.N.R.F. “Unusually 
graphic and convincing. 
Heartily commended.” 
—Yachting. Illus. $3.50 


The MASTS 
OF 


GLOUCESTER 


By Raymond McFarland. 
“We like so much in this 
book it is impossible to 
Single out this or that.” 
—N. Y. Times. Illus. $3.00 


SENTINEL 
of the COASTS 


By George R. Putnam. “It 
is a genuine and original 
addition to books depicting 
the American scene.” —Bos- 
‘on Transcript. Illus. $3.50 








W:W>NORTON & CO 
70 Fifth Avenue. New York City 








Under the Lee of the Longboat 


(Continued from page 98) 


Rope Yarns. . . . Link Colcord’s 
distrust of the Marconi rig, exclu- 
sively reported in last month’s 
Longboat, was not mitigated by 
three gales encountered on the 
Ptarmigan’s passage to Bermuda. 
His story ought to bea corker. . . . 
Philadelphia is the city nearest to 
the 75th Meridian. The Naval Ob- 
servatory at Washington is in Long. 
77° 03’ 57”’ W. Hope you didn’t bet 
on 75° or 76°. . . . Last month’s 
designation of Vamarie as a yawl 
was &@ monument to our printer’s 
knowledge of yachting terms. I 


called her a kyawl and the proof- 
room, knowing damned well that 
there’s no such rig, struck out the k. 


Note to printer: Vamarie is also 
called a schootch, although this 
word is quite misleading, her main- 
mast being forward and her third 
mast being abaft the rudder post. 
My father once qualified as a ma- 
rine expert by writing a book called 
“The Four-Masted Catboat,” but 
even he would have been at a loss 
to name Vamarie’s three-masted 
ketch-yawl rig. 


Designing a Modern Motor Boat 


(Continued from page 53) 


owner more headroom below or to 
raise the cabin floor line and make it 
wider. Freeboard is the most ex- 
pensive dimension and a boat with 
unnecessarily high sides has her 
weights higher, which affects her 
stability adversely. She will prob- 
ably still have enough stability for 
safety but, under certain conditions, 
she may make a few deep, sickening 
rolls which will alarm all on board. 
Some designs, indeed, do not look 
safe with their high sides and high 
deckhouses towering above the 
hull. The higher-sided boat, with 
less stability than the lower-sided 
one, may have an easier rolling mo- 
tion in a seaway but it is practi- 
cally impossible to get the long, 
easy roll of the big ship in designing 
a small boat. Even if this long, easy 
roll were obtained under certain 
conditions, the center of gravity 
will shift whenever anyone changes 
location and the rolling period will 
consequently be altered. 

Another disadvantage of high 
freeboard and high deck erections 
is their effect on wind resistance. 
While this is not of great moment at 
the usual speeds of the cruiser, yet 
at high speed the direct head-on air 
resistance will be an appreciable 
factor. Really efficient streamlining 
is a difficult matter and complicates 
the structure of deckhouses and the 
deck layout. The resistance of an 
open cockpit, for example, is con- 
siderable at high speed and the 
wide,’ square transom carries be- 
hind it an immense pocket of eddies. 
Rounding off the corners of houses 
helps a little, as does raking their 
ends but, except in an express 
cruiser, actually does little to re- 
duce air resistance. Also, a boat 
with a lot of side and house exposed 
to the wind is not so easy to handle 
around a pier when there is a fresh 
breeze blowing. Picking up a moor- 
ing may also be complicated. 

All of these things must be con- 
sidered by the naval architect in 
preparing a design. He must recon- 


cile all the diverse factors affecting 
the boat. She must be long and nar- 
row to be easily driven; short, to 
keep the cost down, and wide to 
give ample room above and below 
decks. Her draft must be light so 
that she can get into all the little 
harbors that are so appealing and 
deep enough for work in open water. 
Her freeboard must be low, for ap- 
pearance, and to keep the weights 
down, and high, to give lots of 
headroom and a wide cabin floor. 
The deckhouse must be high, to 
give good headroom and good visi- 
bility, and low for appearance and 
to reduce: weight. Scantlings must 
be heavy and well fastened for 
strength and durability and light to 
save weight. 

In the cabin arrangement, the 
owner wants a lot of berths so that 
the boat can accommodate a large 
party, wants a big main cabin and 
lots of deck room but does not want 
a big boat. He wants the galley 
forward, where it will be out of the 
way and the odors of cooking will 
not be blown through the cabin, 
and aft so that he can cook, if re- 
quired, and at the same time keep 
his eye on the boat’s navigation. 
And, almost certainly, he has one 
or two pet ideas that are quite im- 
practicable and these are the ones 
on which he insists. I have known 
an able designer to draw no less 
than five separate outboard pro- 
files, each a little different from the 
preceding one, before he could con- 
vince an owner that the architect’s 
first ideas were right. And this was 
done after the boat’s size and gen- 
eral layout had been settled. 

When it comes to the engine de- 
partment, it is just as difficult. To 
allow a good sized propeller, a big, 
heavy, slow turning engine is indi- 
cated, but such a power plant would 
have too much weight and take up 
too much space. A light, quick run- 
ning machine will occupy much less 
space and have but a fraction of 
the weight but its revolutions will 


MOST POPULAR 
SAIL BOAT BUILT IN 1937 


IMPROVED FOR 1938 


CONSIDER THESE VALUABLE AND 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 

@ Leak proof double planked bottom 

@ Light mahogany frames 

@ Special bronze fittings 

@ Centerboard winch 

@ Highfield lever backstays 

@ Jumper strut and stay 

@ Topmast shrouds and spreaders 

@ Special cockpit and spray rail 

@ Improved rudder 

@ Lightweight spars and rig 

@ Stainless steel rigging 

@ Racing finish 


These features and many more 
make 


SKANEATELES 
SNIPE AND! COMET 


the most highly perfected small 
boat on the market. They will 
give you countless years of fault- 
less service and both boats have 
achieved 


UNEQUALLED 
RACING RECORDS 


A Skaneateles’ Snipe is National 
High Point Champion. A Skane- 
ateles Snipe won a first and two 
seconds in the 1936 Internationals. 


This year as every year, Skane- 
ateles Comets have been the 
first stock boat in every race at 
the National Championships. Over 
half the feet of Comet Champions 
at the Nationals were Skaneateles 
Boats. 


SEE THE X-RAY BOAT 
AT THE SHOW 


on the first oor at the foot of 
the main stairway. It clearly illus- 
trates all of the exclusive features. 
Or write for 


CIRCULARS 


Please state what model interests 
you most. 


SKANEATELES 


BOAT and CANOE CO., Inc. 
founded 1893 


Skaneateles, New York 
Box 2 
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The Rhodes Cutter 
L.O.A. 37 3” Beam 9’ 10” 
L.W.L. 28’ 0” Draft 4’ 10%” 
Headroom Sail Area 
ee 691 Sq. Fe. 
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Presenting the 
popular cutter 


from the Designs of Philip L. 
Rhodes, of Cox & Stevens, 
Inc. Comfortable accommo- 
dations for four, combined 
with remarkable speed and 


ability in all winds. 
Delivery early in May 





10 East 43rd Street, New York - 
Thomaston, Maine 




































a name well-known to 
yachtsmen when 
grandfather was a 
boy, today stands for 
the best-known galley 
range afloat. 

Don’t be satisfied 
with anything but a 
SHIPMATE. 

Write for full catalog 


THE STAMFORD 
FOUNDRY CO. 


Stamford, Conn. 





be too high for an efficient propeller 
and, too, a small wheel will lack 
backing power. The reduction gear 
will permit the combination of fast 
turning engine and slow turning 
propeller but the gear will add 
weight and take up some space. 

Does the handiness and conven- 
ience of twin screws offset the 
added weight and expense of two 
engines, shafts, struts, stuffing 
boxes, bearings, etc.? If twin screws 
are installed, shall twin rudders, 
with the added, complication of 
steering gear, be fitted? 

Tanks, too, present a problem for 
the owner wants good tank capac- 
ity so that he will not be running in 
to take on fuel at short intervals 
and fuel and tanks of large capacity 
add to the weight. Large capacity 
storage batteries are desirable but 
they, too, add to the weight to be 
carried. More weight means more 
displacement, more resistance and 
more power to overcome this re- 
sistance, a vicious circle. 

The above are but a few of the 
questions which have to be an- 
swered by the naval architect be- 


fore he can really begin the design 


of a new motor boat. He must 


reconcile all the contradictory fac- 
tors and fuse them into a harmoni- 
ous whole. And, in addition to sat- 
isfying all the exacting engineering 
requirements — no mean feat — 
he must also produce a boat whose 
appearance will please the most 
fastidious yachtsman. He must be 
an artist as well as an engineer. 

How well the naval architect has 
succeeded in his task may be seen 
when we compare the boat of today 
with her predecessor of only a few 
years ago. The modern motor boat, 
besides having all of the latest ac- 
cessories installed, is as seaworthy 
as the older one, is better looking, is 
faster, handier and more economi- 
cal to operate. In spite of carrying 
more weight, she has as much room 
in her quarters and all her furnish- 
ings and fittings are more practical. 
And, when we consider the dimin- 
ished purchasing power of the dol- 
lar, she costs no more. 

The naval architect is keeping 
ahead of the procession, as he has 
done in the past. 


Salt -Water Angling in 1937 


(Continued from page 78) 


To make up for the poor offshore 
fishing, Eastern Long Island en- 
joyed the finest fishing in her his- 
tory for bluefish, striped bass and 
mackerel, the last named being 
available all season. September, 
October, and the first three weeks 
of November found fishermen catch- 
ing striped bass in unheard of 
numbers by surfeasting from the 
beaches and by trolling. 








Two blue marlin, 534 and 460 pounds, caught by the Lerners, hanging from 
Tommy Gifford’s “‘Lady Grace Il’? and Doug Osborne’s ‘‘July” 


Anglers who fished out of Free- 
port, Long Island, and Manasquan 
Inlet, on the North Jersey coast, 
had a poor season except for the 
last two weeks of August and the 
first ten days of September, when 
the big tuna made their appearance 
at Ambrose Lightship and a good 
many weighing up to 539 pounds 
were taken. It was marvelous fish- 
ing while it lasted. The big one was 
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“HIGH SEAS" 
COMMODORE WM. H. PICKEN, JR. 
Owner and Skipper 





Winner of Commodore Corry 
Trophy, Great South Bay, 1937. 


Winner of 2 Firsts and 1 Second in 
the Atlantic Coast Star Class 
Championships, 1937 — the 
only boat to win 2 First Places in 
this series. 


LOUIS J. LARSEN 


YACHT SAILMAKER 
50 Warren St., to 120 Chambers St. 


New York 


Sail Loft a City Block Long 
Finest in America 
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CHATEAU 
PONTET CANET 


BOTTLED BY THE PROPRIETOR 
ONLY WHEN- 
IT BEARS THE CRESCENT OF 


CRUSE 


BORDEAUX WINES 
and BURGUNDIES 


IT IS SMART TO SERVE 


CLICQUOT 


CHAM PAGNES 












AGENTS, THE JOS, GARNEAU CO., INC. NVC 
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F-M 
Builds the 
Diesel 

ou Require 

















HE Fairbanks-Morse line of Diesel engines covers marine 
needs from driving the smallest auxiliary equipment to 
powering a freighter. The line is so complete that there is an 
F-M Diesel built especially to handle the type of job you have 
without change or compromise—no need to be content with, 
“It will do.” 
Select your Diesel from the F-M line and thus assure your- 


self the maximum efficiency and accuracy of Diesel power. 











In addition, secure the results of F-M Diesel experience—the 
most extensive and diversified Diesel experience in the world. 

Bulletin AOB200.10-106 will give you valuable informa- 
tion for making a selection. Write for it. Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., General Offices: Chicago. New York—Boston—Balti- 
more—New Orleans—Jacksonville—Dallas—Los Angeles— 
San Francisco—Portland, Oregon—Seattle. Branches with 


service stations in principal ports. 





7313-OA27.501 
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YANKEE 


utiful, expertly desi boat, ideal for Great 
(ate saling. The Hipage new design on 
market today. 
A smart, high, dry able boat that will step out and 
make you proud. 
much less than her real value. 


We also build 
PRIVATEERS 
26° Overall Sloop 


LAKE ONE DESIGNS 
34' Overall Sloop 
42' Overall Cuiters and Yawls 


Send 25c¢ for book on “How to Get a Better 
Boat”. Information on above boats free. 


Sail and Power Yachts 
Wood and Steel Construction. 


Cc. M. BURBACH CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Cost... 














M O 


For indicating wind velocity 


METER 





Standard 4-cup 
spindle box, cop 





bearings. One-sixtieth mile electrical contacts. 
Price $15.00. 
M. C. STEWART 
WRITE FOR Manufacturer 
INFORMATION 434 Mass. Avenue Arlington, Mass. 


and spindle sleeve. Stainless steel spindle, oilless 


type. Weatherproof cast steel 
per cups, brass arms, wheel hub, 














SUNSHINE AND SALT BRINE 


CANNOT CRACK 
THIS TENDER 


@ LAsu it on deck, or tow it 
astern — this dinghy can’t 
shrink, swell. No caulking, 
no bailing, for years of use. 
An Old Town Dinghy is 
made of tough wooden plank- 


“Old Town Boats” 





Bic, 


ing covered with a water- 
tight sheath of canvas. Per- 
fect for ship-to-shore service. 
Braced to take an outboard. 
Inexpensive to buy and to 
own. 


FREE CATALOG shows Old Town 
Dinghies for every purpose. Also canoes, 
outboard boats and rowboats. Write to- 
day. Address Old Town Canoe Company, 
451 Fourth Street. Old Town, Maine. 
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THE CARLISLE & FINCH COMPANY 
249 East Clifton Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ARCHLIGHTS 


Send for 


Catalog |—Incandescent 
Catalog A—Arc 
Catalog F—Floodlights 
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Ernest Hemingway’s “‘Pillar,”’ 


caught by Maurice Hoffman, of 
Freeport, and Miss Margo Kinney, 
of Red Bank, New Jersey, ran off 
with the women’s honors, with a 
499-pounder. ‘These were the United 
States coastal records for tuna this 
year. Miss Kinney also hung a 
319-pounder, which was a remark- 
able achievement, since she landed 
the fish without the aid of a reel 
handle, hers having broken off in 
the first few minutes of the fight. 

The fishing at Beach Haven and 
Atlantic City also proved a disap- 
pointment, but Ocean City, the 
great white marlin center off the 
Maryland coast, was the only 
place to exceed last season on the 
eastern coast of the United States. 
Fifty-two white marlin were brought 
in on August 2nd and 3rd, in spite 
of the fact that comparatively few 
boats fished out of Ocean City. 
Thirty-three of these marlin were 
landed in one day. The fish were 
there for six weeks and I wouldn’t 
attempt to guess how many were 
caught. Ocean City undoubtedly 
ranks with Havana as the best spot 
in the Atlantic Ocean for white 
marlin. 

Florida had a fair year. The first 
sailfish was caught off St. Augus- 
tine, and the first white marlin was 
hooked there, but not landed. St. 
Augustine, by the way, is to be the 
home of the new marine studios 
which will open in February. They 
will consist of the greatest aquaria 
ever built in this country. Large 
tanks, 100 feet long, and very deep, 
have been erected, and windows 
will extend all along the sides so 
that photographers and scientists 
may watch the various specimens 
and take pictures from under 
water. These aquaria will be of 
interest to salt-water fishermen as 
an attempt is to be made to keep 


a 38-foot fishing boat 


large Gulf Stream fish, sailfish and 
white marlin, as well as sharks and 
other bottom-feeding varieties. In 
overcoming the problem of trans- 
porting sharks and marlin from the 
Gulf Stream to the tanks, a recently 
developed serum, which has the 
effect of subduing the fish for a 
period, will be tried. A specially 
built boat will bring in the fish. 

Palm Beach, Miami and the 
Florida Keys had a good year for 
sailfish and, off Miami, more blue 
marlin were hooked and caught 
than ever before. The United States 
coastal record for this fish was set 
off Miami by Marion E. Sibley, 
who landed a 375-pounder. Tarpon 
fishing at Everglades, Boca Grande 
and all the West Coast points was 
as satisfactory as ever. 

The largest blue marlin caught at 
Cat Cay and Bimini weighed 608 
pounds and was hung by Gilbert 
Easton. When the fish was along- 
side, Easton’s boatman allowed the 
leader to get over the angler’s head 
and, before it could be cleared, the 
leader had wrapped around the 
third finger of Mr. Easton’s right 
hand, cutting it off at the joint. The 
fish broke away, but Mr. Easton 
fought him with grim determine 
tion, refusing aid until he had suc 
cessfully boated the prize, which 
proved to be the largest marlin 
taken on the east side of the Gulf 
Stream in 1937. 

Within a quarter of a mile of Mr. 
Easton when the accident occ 
Hugh Rutherfurd, of New York, 
was fighting the mate of Mr. 
Easton’s fish. A 508-pounder, this 
blue marlin was landed by Mr. 
Rutherfurd in 50 minutes, foul 
hooked. Three days later, on July 
4th, he nailed another weighing 58 
pounds, thus winning the distine 
tion of being the first man on the 
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ATLANTIC 
GAME 
FISHING 


By 
S. Kip FARRINGTON, JR. 


Color illustrations by 
Lynn Bocug Hunt 


Foreword by 
ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


b 


IG GAME FISHING is no 
longer the sport of a few. 
Today thousands are thrilled 
by the whine of the reel and 
the pull of a big fish on the 
line. Mr. Farrington, one of 
the country’s leading deep sea 
fishermen, presents a wealth 
of fishing information that 
will prove of great benefit to 
the fisherman. The author has 
written a complete chapter on 
tackle and gear replete with 
illustrations showing the va- 
rious items for equipment for 
both small and big game fish- 
ing. Mr. Farrington explains 
their uses and functions in 


non-technical language. 


In addition to this is listed 
where to fish and, almost as 
important, how to get there. 
Each listing includes the 
names and addresses of ex- 
perienced guides who supply 
boats and who know where 
the fish are to be had. He de- 
scribes every important fish- 
ing ground from Canada to 
Florida and includes also 


Bimini, Cat Cay ‘and the 
Bahamas. 


The book is illustrated with 
over one hundred action pho- 
tographs taken by the author 
and other prominent sports- 
men. Handsomely bound. 


$7.50 


& 


Published by 
KENNEDY BROs., INC. 
Publishers of Yacut1nG 


2(\5 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 






















































East Coast to catch two marlin 
weighing over 500 pounds. Both of 
these were caught on Captain Bill 
Hatch’s Patsy. That same day, 
nineteen blue marlin were brought 
into Bimini and Cat Cay — the 
record so far. Three weighed over 
500 pounds, but one was mutilated 
by sharks, as were two of the smaller 
ones. Mrs. Michael Lerner carried 
off the ladies’ honors with ten fish, 
the largest weighing 460 pounds. 

Except for the month of January, 
when a surprisingly large number of 
big marlin were caught, the blue 
marlin season on the east side of 
the Gulf Stream was not up to that 
of 1936. A great many of the fish 
seemed shy at striking the baits. 
This was the first time I have ever 
seen blue marlin act in this manner, 
and I believe it was partly due to 
the fact that too much stale bait 
was used. Since the netting of 
bonefish has been banned at Bimini, 
it is a difficult matter to get fresh 
bait. The bonefish that are caught 
by handlines cannot be kept alive 
until they are needed, and in the 
summer months it is hard to catch 
small dolphin, bonito and barracuda 
which are also used as bait. Blue 
marlin have a sense of smell and a 
very keen sense of taste that un- 
erringly detect stale bait. 

The tuna run was as good as 
usual. The largest fish, 584 pounds, 
was caught by Bill Hoyt, fishing 
with Captain Walter Clay. White 
marlin, sailfish, wahoo, kingfish and 
all the smaller varieties were plenti- 
ful. 

Havana also had a sub-normal 
blue marlin season. Some thirty-odd 
fish were caught, the largest weigh- 
ing only 355 pounds, although 
commercial fishermen, fishing 100 
fathoms and more down, handlined 
two marlin which, dressed for the 
market, minus heads, tails, fins and 
entrails, went over 1000 pounds 
each. These men also took forty 
broadbill swordfish in this manner. 
But if it was a poor year for blue 
marlin, it was one of the best in 
Havana’s history for white. In 
telling me about the run of these 
fish, a ‘‘crack” woman angler who 
lives in the Cuban capital, laugh- 
ingly said that in June they were 
“as thick as grunts.” 

Bermuda enjoyed splendid fish- 
ing throughout the year. The 
Atlantic record for wahoo was 
broken there in March when Harry 
J. Tucker took a 91-pounder. This 
topped the previous record, which 
had stood since 1911, by five 
pounds. Wahoo were plentiful at all 
times, and the first blue marlin 
landed in Bermuda, a 121-pounder, 
was caught during the summer. This 
is the only blue marlin I have ever 
heard of which was taken on a 
feather lure. 


On the Gulf Coast of Texas, 
fishing for blue marlin and sailfish 
took rank with the marvelous 
tarpon angling of that section. In 
addition to the gratifying numbers 
of sailfish caught, a 270-pound blue 
marlin was taken off Point Isabel. 
Other blue marlin were raised and 
hooked, but none were caught. 

On the Pacific Coast, Catalina 
had a normal year, and more than 
300 striped marlin were landed, 
although none were of great size. 
Fishing for broadbill and tuna was 
poor. The yellowtail were around as 
usual in great numbers. In the 
vicinity of Cape San Lucas, the 
marlin fishing was as good as ever 
for those who visited there in 
yachts, and at Guaymas, only a 
short distance from shore, hundreds 
of striped marlin and a great many 
Pacific sailfish were taken, as well 
as rooster fish, Allison tuna, yellow- 
tail and other varieties. This great 
“hotspot”’ in the Gulf of Lower Cali- 
fornia is continuing to give results. 

At Panama, the sailfishing was 
mediocre. Very few marlin were 
caught, and no large ones. The 
world’s record rooster fish was 
caught there in September —a 
72-pounder. 

Very few broadbill and marlin 
were caught this year off the coast 
of Chile, and no very large ones, 
although they are all of good size in 
those waters. Perhaps W. E. 8. 
Tucker and G. W. Geary, the lead- 
ing fishermen there, have had so. 
much success that they are not 
fishing as hard as they once did. 
There is no question but that 
Chilean waters are the greatest of 
any in the world for swordfish. 

Hawaii had only a fair season. 
The marlin fishing was below par, 
although, as off Havana, the Japa- 
nese market fishermen continued to 
bring in enormous specimens caught 
by fishing deep. The wahoo fishing, 
however, was fine, and a new 
world’s record for the curved yel- 
lowfin tuna was set by James W. 
Harvey, of Honolulu, with a fish 
of 265 pounds, 

A great deal of work was done 
this year in pioneering Australian 
fishing, and some fine catches of 
marlin weighing up to 400 pounds 
were brought in. The government is 
holding a big fishing competition 
during January, February and 
March, 1938, for all the local vari- 
eties of game fish and sharks, and 
some large cash prizes have been 
put up. If you go to New Zealand 
to fish, don’t fail to stop at Sydney 
and take a look at the new grounds 
Australia has to offer. 

With an off year behind them, 
and with new tackle and improve- 
ments in the rigging of bait, salt- 
water fishermen throughout the 
world are looking forward to 1938. 





The Wright-Built Boat Co. 


ANNOUNCES THAT IT HAS BEEN 
AWARDED A FRANCHISE TO BUILD 


Single Planked One-Design 


14 ft. International Dinghies 


by the 14 ft. International Dinghy 
Association. Stock boats are being built 


at once. 
PRICE COMPLETE 


$300 


F.O.B. Factory. Sails Extra 


Wright-Built Boat Co. 
DUNDEE, NEW YORK 


Wright-Built means Built Right 





11 Kohinoors Ready for the Gun 


L.O.A. 15’ 3” Sail Area 160 sq. ft. 
Beam 6’ 0” Marconi Sloop 
Depth 2’ 34” 38 Bronze Fittings 


Draft 0’ 6’’, 4’ 6”’ 
115 LB. C’Board 


Copper Fastened 

Recognized One-Design 
58 KOHINOORS BUILT TO DATE 
20 MORE UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Critics acclaim the Kohinoor the 
‘“‘Wonder Boat’’ of the centerboarders. 
A family boat that has beaten the fastest 
special racing types. A centerboarder that 
has weathered storms which have sent 
keel boats scurrying to shelter. 


YACHT CLUBS! Here is the ideal boat for 
beginners yet loved by the “Old Salts.” 





PRICE COMPLETE 


$495 


F.O.B, Factory. Write for Group Quotations 


Wright-Built Boat Co. 
DUNDEE, NEW YORK 


Maryland and Dist. Columbia Dealer 
John T. Denues Co., Baltimore 


Wright-Built means Built Right 
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 Week-Enders Taking Shape ee ' 




















YOUR OWN BOAT 
Modeled to Order 





Full hulled, complete detail as shown 


ranging from $100 upwards. Manufacturers of 


Waterline action models of indi- 
vidual power and sailing craft from FINE YACHT SAILS 


$17.50 upwards. f , Nit heee  e 
Send us plans and photographs and : 2 cs MARINE UPHOLSTERY 














we will quote on the cost of your Turning over the first Week-Ender to set her on her lead keel after planking 
model. , 
EORGE LAWLEY & SON CORPORATION, Neponset, Mass., is at Specialists in 


V AN RYPER work on the first batch of six Week-Enders and expects to have the WIRE RIGGING 


first boat finished and in the water by mid-January. In working up the final 





Box 444, Vineyard Haven, Mass. plans, Sparkman & Stephens have made a number of improvements over 
e the original sketches published in Yacut1ne in September, 1937. The class 

is being sponsored by Donald B. Abbott, of New York. 4 ATH AW AY 
In Stock: Scale Models of . . . All of the boats will be framed and planked over the same mold. The first 

MODERN LINERS boat was removed from the standard mold, turned over and set on her keel & RE i S F R 
at the yard of the builders on Sunday, December 12th, 1937. The second 
TRANSPORTS boat of the first lot was started the next morning. Construction of parts in SAILMAKERS 
GOVERNMENT SHIPS other departments of the yard will proceed along with the construction of 
hulls. Joinerwork, fittings, spars, rigging, tanks, plumbing and accessories Cos Cob, Conn. 


Write for Descriptive Folder is ; ; ‘ ‘ 
f p for the first six boats are nearing completion and will be ready for installa- Telephone: GREENWICH 2620 


tion as soon as the hulls are available. It is expected that the second lot of 
six wil] be started soon after the first of the year. 
The Week-Ender is being seriously considered by Canadian and Ameri- 

















ENS LIKE pe = _ | can yachtsmen as an International Racing-Cruiser Class for Puget Sound. 
» oP oF G Inquiries have been received from sixteen foreign countries and interest 
BREE T abroad has grown to such an extent that a standard procedure has been 
Gus worked out by which yachtsmen outside of the United States and Canada 
NE can procure a license to use the official Week-Ender plans and specifications. 
—— wT s | Pursuant to this procedure, fleets are now being organized at Hobart, 

G Tasmania, Honolulu, and Gravenhage, Holland, among others. 


The dimensions of the Week-Ender are as follows: 






Length over all, 35’ Draft, 5’ 6” 
Length on water line, 27’ Sail area, 560 sq. ft. 
Beam, 9’ 5” Ballast, 6200 lbs. in the keel 






Head room, 6’ 2” 
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CHESAPEAKE BAY 
YACHTING SERVICE 


Building, Rebuilding 














ies and Repairing 
Yacht Owners Excellent modern equipment includ 
Architects ! ing three marine railways up to two 
Builders ! hundred tons. New construction Up 






to 65 feet over all. Small boat com 
struction, specializing in custom 
COMETS. Consult us for an expert 





Write for our folder on the new breech- 
lock Gust Portlight. Its advantages over 
the lug-type are many: rapidity of 
‘dogging’; even pressure over entire job at a saving over city prices. 
gasket, preventing glass breakage; locked 

ventilation; heavily chrome plated. 


: Oxford Ship Yards, It | 
Ernest Gustafson & Son Richard H. Anthony Photos i 


SOUTH BRAINTREE, MASS. Set up on her keel, the well-turned lines and the shapeliness of the hull of the OXFORD, MARYLAND 
quanenittenietiinimee Week-Ender are apparent 
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WHEELER PLAYMATES 


42 





SEA SKIFFS 
rane ee CRUISERS 
iain SPORTSTERS 
@ 
26 feet SEDANS 
TO . 
65 feet DIESEL YACHTS 





39-FT. SUNLIGHT LOUNGING SEDAN 
Again leading sales for 1938, sleeps 6; features electric toilet, private 
stateroom, new chrome galley, and forward and aft cockpits. A complete 
line of these luxurious sedans in sizes 26 to 46 feet, each with outstanding 
features. A real man size boat to sleep 4 as low as $2,490. 


See the 26-, 32- and 39-footers at the New York Show 


Ameriea’s Most Rugged Boats 
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46-FT. PROMENADE DECK YACHT 32-FT. SPORT SEA SKIFF 


Owners of motor boats and large yachts will revel in the generous 
decks and roomy cabins of this brand new 1938 model. Very rugged 
hull with wide beam and twin-screw power assure extra comfort and 
good speed with easy handling. Unique steering facilities, large bath, 
crew quarters, extra lounging space and super comfort are a few 
outstanding features. Everything ready to go for as low as $17,700. This complete new line of rugged sea going skiffs includes 
26 ft., 28 ft. and 30 ft. models. All with toilets, settees and 
large cockpits; single and twin-screw optional. 





Smart Wheeler Sea Skiffs will lead the 1938 Sport Parade. 

32-ft. model features dinette, galley, toilet room, two large 

settees and spacious cockpit. Speeds up to 28 miles and 
prices as low as $3,690. 


53-foot Promenade Deck Yacht offers two extra double staterooms 
and is the 1938 yachting leader. Priced complete as low as $24,600. 


Modern Comfort Afloat 


42-FT. DUPLEX LOUNGING SEDAN 


A newly developed improvement of the popular 
Sunlight sedan idea, this ultra modern yacht has 
the entire interior finished in natural woods, bake- 
lite impregnated, with chrome trim. It features 3 
staterooms, complete bath, generating plant, din- 
ette, crew quarters, new type galley and large 
living room. It has wide beam, extra strong hull 
and twin-screw power. 


SEE THIS BOAT AT 
NEW YORK BOAT SHOW 


= 











Get your copy of our 48-page catalogue. Investigate our Pay as you Play Plan. 


WHEELER SHIPYARD. Inc. 


FOOT OF CROPSEY AVENUE, BROOKLYN,N.Y. Telephone, ESplanade 2-5900 
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3 NESTED IN 1 
YOUR PROBLEM SOLVED! 
8-ft. Dyer Pram 
10-ft. Class “‘D"’ Dyer Dink > + 4’ x5’x12’ = 
12-ft. Rowing Jolly Boat 


~*~ AT THE SHOW 


| SPACE B-9MAIN FLOOR 


For Clubs Wanting a Small 
Highly Developed Sailing Class 


ONE-DESIGN “MARLIN” SLOOP 
18’ overall —19' 3’’ waterline — 5’ 3’ beam —3’ draft 


Designed by P. L. Rhodes of Cox & Stevens 
RATSEY SAILS 


$ 3 5 5 .00 Hollow Mast, T-Boom 


Stainless Rigging and 
AFLOAT AT Complete Equipment 


THE ANCHORAGE, Inc. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 






































for 
Owner, Officers and Crew 


FURNISHED INSTANTLY 
& 


Visit Our Booth No. 17 
at the 


S. APPEL & CO. 


14 to 18 FULTON ST., NEW YORK CITY 
323 N. E. ist ST., MIAMI, FL 
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N. Y. MOTOR BOAT SHOW — Booths No. 32 to 36 
N. Y. SPORTSMAN’S SHOW — FEB. 18th to 26th 
CHICAGO MOTOR BOAT SHOW — FEB. 27th to MAR. 6th 
As usual we bring to the Boating Industry 
many improved marine items that meet every 
requirement. 


SAFETY-SEAWORTHINESS and DEPENDABILITY 


“\ The E-J-WILLIS CO. 















91-93 CHAMBERS ST. NEW YORK 











TOPPAN 24-FT. ROUGH WATER CRUISER 


Here is a small cruiser with a really roomy cabin with man size galley and 
toilet, and with almost head room throughout. The Toppan famous standard 
of highest quality, workmanship, and material, has been stressed, and a beau- 
tiful, staunch, able, sea-going boat, is the result. This model is built in two 
sizes, 24 ft. and 26 Ft. 


Quality Built 


CRUISERS 
SEDANS 
RUNABOUTS 





Write for free circular 


TOPPAN BOAT BLDG. & MFG. CO., MEDFORD, MASS. 
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New USL Marine Storage Battery " 
Ust Battery Corporation, Niagara Falls, N. Y., announces a new, heavy 
duty service, marine battery to be known as the USL Durapak, 
High capacity and extra long life are claimed for the battery in such sery- y‘ 


ices as lighting, starting gas or Diesel engines, raising gangways, operating 

pumps, winches, blowers, compressors, boat hoists, sanitary and communi- % 
cation systems, air conditioning and refrigeration apparatus, etc. This new lil 
battery is said to possess a number of constructional features, all of which 

have been tried and proven, but never before combined in one battery, 


The major feature is a new positive plate with the following advantages: T 
1. Patented “‘sectional’’ construction to withstand expansion and con- 
traction stresses. fi 


2. Heavy, one-piece plate grid for greater mechanical plate strength 
(longer plate life) and for greater electrical conductivity throughout plate 
(greater power output). 
3. Activite, a special USL plate material which is more active chemically 
to give greater electrical output. \ 
4, Glass filter pads which prevent loss of plate material and provide 
longer plate life. 
5. Unique, porous rubber plate shielding holds the glass filter pads firmly 
and permanently against the plate surface and allows quicker diffusion of 
electrolyte between plates. It is claimed that this results in longer battery «© 
life and greater power output. 
Other constructional features are: ‘‘ Permatex’’ (all rubber) separators to 
balance the long service life of the positive plates; improved negative plates 
with tapered tops and insulated edges for extra protection against short 
circuits. 
These new USL Durapak batteries are available in many types and sizes 
to meet all installation space and power requirements normally encount- 
ered. 
tee AOS 


Mrs. Henry Building 87-Foot Yawl 


MBs. BARKLIE HENRY of Westbury and New York, daughter of the 
late Harry Payne Whitney, has placed an order with Henry B. Nevins 

of City Island for a cruising yawl from designs by Sparkman & Stephens. 

Mrs. Henry’s new boat will be 87’ 6” over all; 62’ water line; 18’ beam 
and 10’ 8” draft, and will be powered with a Diesel motor which will give 
her a cruising radius of approximately 1200 miles under power. 

The new boat has been designed primarily for offshore cruising and will 
be completed early next fall in time for a cruise to the West Indies. 

Mrs. Henry is an ardent yachtswoman who handles her own boat and 
has cruised extensively offshore in the schooner Skylark which she has 
owned for the past several seasons. 


+ + + 


Valspar Sponsors Important Competitive Yachting Activities 


ACING yachtsmen and racing fans by the thousands have evidenced a 

keen interest in the altruistic policy of Valentine & Company, manufac- 
turers of Valspar Yacht Finishes. This well-known firm has for a number 
of years sponsored various competitive events in sailing and every 80 
often offers a new trophy for some important phase of competition. 

Perhaps the three best known sailing events of national reputation for 
which Valspar has donated important trophies are the Jersey Coast Chal- 
lenge series for the Valspar trophy covering this district, the Sheridan 
Shore Race Week series to pick the winning Star Boat in this important 
Great Lakes yearly event, and the National Junior Championship of the 
Snipe Class. Each of these three cups is a perpetual trophy and so increases 
in sentimental value and competitive interest with the passing of 
year’s series of races. 

The Valspar Jersey Coast Challenge trophy was won this year by fF. 
Thompson Brooks, Jr., in Sue, and the Sheridan Shore trophy by Lock- 
wood Pirie in Twin Star. Pirie later went on to compete in the Interna 
tional Star Class Championships. His boat, an all-white Valspar’d beauty, 
also won the Cup of Cuba last February at Havana in the face of the stifiest 
competition. The winner of the National Junior Snipe Championship 
was Arthur M. Deacon in Armade IT. 





a ae 
Mumford-Lawley Prams 


MUMF ORD BROS. have completed an arrangement whereby the 0 
struction of their well-known prams and dinghies becomes a divisi0? 
of George Lawley & Son Corporation, thus making possible greatly 
creased production through the facilities of one of the finest yacht building 
plants in the country. 
4 
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Teacher & belongs in the picture, when 


you plan pleasant times. For Teacher’s is hearty, 








like friendship. 


There’s in Teacher’s the same rich enjoyment you 


find in all the pleasures you like to remember .. . 
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Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 


SOLE U. S$. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., 
NEW YORK CITY - IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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SCHOONER 
NOW BUILDING 


Select your engine and deck equipment 
while you are at the Boat Show. 

Mr. L. Edgar Smith and Major Wil- 
liam Smyth will be at Hotel Lexington 
during the Show, and will be only too 
glad to be of assistance. 

Early reconditioning of the yacht 
avoids confusion later on. 

We know of several excellent captains 
that are available. 


PEIRCE & KILBURN CORP. 
~ New Bedford, Massachusetts 
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Edgartown ROVER 
Built by Palmer Scott & Co. 


RACING 


AND 


CRUISING 
YACHT SAILS 


C. E. BECKMAN CO. 


11-35 Commercial Street 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 














Vinyard Announces New Fifty 


INYARD’S new “‘ Fifty” for 1938 features the same staunch hull con- 

struction with the keel extending well aft for protection of the propellers 
and rudder. The deck cabin shows new lines with well-rounded corners 
and a flying bridge. Crank type windows are fitted in the bridge deck 
cabin and the cabin tops are insulated and paneled to provide cooler 
quarters. 

A walnut-decked cockpit is featured and an additional toilet room is 
placed just abaft the bridge. New type upholstery, with a spring and mat- 
tress depth of 13 inches, assures more comfortable berths. 

Twin 180 hp. Sterling engines and a separate 32-volt Delco generating 
plant are used as power equipment. Rubber mounting eliminates noise and 
vibration. The engine compartment is also soundproofed with Celotex, and 
the shafts are fitted with Morflex couplings. For ventilation in the engine 
room a 4-inch motor-driven blower is used in connection with three other 
vents with ducts leading to the bilge. 

The specifications call for: length, 50’ 6”; breadth, 13’ 0”; draft, 3’ 8”; 
speed, 19 miles; approximate displacement, 37,000 pounds; fuel capacity, 
360 gallons; F.W. capacity, 180 gallons. 


+ + + 


Burger Announces New Models 


HE Burger Fleet for the coming season is the largest and most compre- 

hensive ever offered by the Burger Boat Company in its eighty years of 
fine boat construction. Continuing its popular priced Admiralty Series 
inaugurated last season, new models are being added to each member of 
this popular maritime family, the Commander ‘‘34,” the Commodore 
“46”? and the Admiral “54.”’ These smartly styled, rugged hulls are 
basically unchanged and will continue to feature the exclusive Burger 
“ Anti-Roll” hull principle that has proved so satisfactory, plus other 
characteristics of Burger quality construction. 

Many new refinements and comforts have been added to the new 1938 
models. For instance, standard on all models from the 34-foot Commanders 
up to the Admiral “54” are Bendix controls, insuring easy and positive 
operation. Also, great advance has been made in the type and method of 
insulation and sound reduction. After several months of research a special 
rockwool insulation applied between a double ceiling was found to give 
remarkable protection from heat and cold. Special insulation is applied 
also to the engine compartment, reducing motor noise to a minimum. 
Further elimination of noise has been accomplished by use of a new type 
muffler which is said to be highly effective. 

Three models of the 34-foot Commanders will be offered: the enclosed 
Sun-Laze Deckhouse model, with twin cabins; the Open Cockpit, with 
triple cabin; and the Sport Fisherman type with flying bridge. 

The 46-foot Commodores are presented in three new models also. They 
are available in single or twin cabin models and may be had with either 
enclosed or flying bridge. A special feature of the Commodore is its unusu- 
ally large shower room, adjoining the spacious toilet, and the ample galley 
contains a full size Coolerator refrigerator and a three burner stove. 

As for the 54-foot Admiral, it represents Burger’s supreme achievement 
in fine boat building. While described as a ‘“‘standardized”’ cruiser, it is 
virtually custom built. The Admiral embodies the finest materials and 
craftsmanship obtainable. In this 54-foot yacht there is plenty of room for 
comfort in living and entertaining. 

In all these Burger models, Diesel or gas power is optional. In their 
interior layout there is a spaciousness that makes for comfortable cruising. 
The cabin appointments and decorations are str’kingly handsome in all 
models, the keynote being a modern simplicity and color harmony that 
pleases the most fastidious. 


The Burger Commodore — a 46-foot twin cabin enclosed bridge model 
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THE WHALER 
§ IS IN PORT 


\ 

Holds filled with “liquid gold" 
N and gun'l’s awash, THE} 
WHALER has made her} 
}moorin's at Midston House— 


Madison Avenueat 38th Street, , 


X Come aboard THE WHALER 
y BAR... sit and sip a Glou- } 
cester Grog, a New Bedford } 
Nipper, or have your favorite ¥ 
cocktail ...on the dock...in\ 
the moonlight—in an authen- 
tic whaling ship atmosphere, 
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MIDSTON HOUSE 
MADISON AVE., AT 38th ST. \ 


LODO ZOD) 
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When Visiting 
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fit out at 
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JOHN S. GEORGE & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1855 
Opposite Development Board 


YACHTING SUPPLIES 
FISHING TACKLE 
CHARTS 


ZEISS BINOCULARS 


English luggage and Cut- 
lery are included in our 


large stock of Marine and 
General Hardware, Electri- 
cal Appliances, etc. 


Prices will show 
worthwhile savings 


WE : 
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CONSISTENT PARKMAN STAR 
WINNERS : SPECIALISTS 
FOR MORE THAN WE BUILD STARS 
A DECADE AND STARS ONLY 
WITH FLEXIBLE OR RIGID SPARS 
IN 1937 PRICE SAME — $955.00 WITHOUT SAILS THE 1938 IMPROVED 
PARKMAN STARS PARKMAN STAR 
WON 


8 FIRSTS, 2 SECONDS, 1 

THIRD, OUT OF THE 11 

MAJOR INTER-FLEET SE- 
RIES IN THE EAST 


An Unparalleled Record 





The International Star Class now consists 
of 107 fleets, nearly 1600 yachts and is 
organized on every continent. Safe for the 
youth, it offers the experienced skipper 
world-wide competition, including the 
Olympics, and is within reach of the man 
of moderate means. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER 
YOUR NEW STAR, IF AN EARLY 
DELIVERY IS DESIRED. 





Office 


51 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Note curve of mast and boom obtained 
by flexing spars to control draft. 


PARKMAN YACHTS, INC. 


To the proven speed of the Parkman hull 
has now been added the flexible spar, the 
merit of which was demonstrated by the 
European entries in the 1937 World’s 
Championship. This combination, to- 
gether with our newly designed fittings, 
once again marks the Parkman Star as a 
“World-Wide Winner”. 


(Descriptive Circular on Request) 





Star Fittings and Accessories 
(Catalogue and Price List on Request) 


Parkman fittings save seconds when sec- 
onds count. Plan your re-equipment needs 
now. Our flexible spars cost the same as 
rigid ones. : 





ALSO USED STARS 


Now available at Preseason Prices 


(Listings on Request) 





Plant 
BAY 35TH & CROPSEY, BROOKLYN,N. Y. 
































Distinctive 
Yacht 
Furniture 


a 
We Are 





CHAIR NO. 1700 


With Fishing Rod Holder 


S pectaltsts 


IN THE MANUFACTURE OF CABIN AND DECK 








FURNITURE FOR THE BOAT 


Among our installations are many of the most luxurious 
yachts afloat, including “ Vayu’, “‘Moneda’”’, “Amici II’, 
“Elda”, “Sirena’’, “Sea Boots”, “Onrust”, ‘Caritas’, 
“Navigator”, “Mary Eleanor” and “Tritona”’. 


Grand Central Wicker Shop, Inc. 


217 East 42nd Street 


+ 


New York, N. Y. 


HEXAGONAL 
SUITE NO. 141 


ARM CHAIR NO. 1235S 
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PENNANT CLASS KEEL SLOOP 
Registered Nation-Wide 


Fast, non-sinkable, well-built — a family boat with 
the speed of a racer 


18-ft. Pennant Class Sloop, 18’ x 6’ 2” x 3’. 475-Ib. fin keel, sail area 
165 sq. ft. Fast, able, dry. Price at this time $395, standard finish. 
Also built with centerboard. Special offer to Yacht Clubs for four or 
more. Outboard bracket of special design $9. 


F. SCHNEIDER 
Builder of Sail Boats 


112-05 14th Avenue, College Point 
Long Island, N. Y. Tel. INdependence 3-1318 


Aux. Sloop, 28’ x 9’ x 3’ 9”. 
V-bottom, sleeps 4. Stain- 
less rigging, hand-finished 
Egyptian sails. Fast under 
power. Price at this time 
$1850 less power. 31-foot 
round bottom $2850 less 
power. 











{WOOD — 
IN CANS 


REPAIRS 
| ANY BOAT 
turned to this marvelous discovery because 


| PERMANENTLY.’ 
eo it has filled the long-felt need for lasting, 
water-proof repairs at lowcost. Fixes loose 





Plastic Wood is actual wood in putty form, 
that dries to hard, permanent wood. 
Owners of yachts and row boats alike have 
















bolts, dented stems, splintered plank ends, 
and 1001 other things. 


Get the genuine in cans 
or tubes atship chand- 


ler, paint, hardware 7 oc 








<=> and 10¢ stores. 
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PLASTIC WOOD 








A Year-Round Present 
for Your Nautical Friend 


A Subscription for 


YACHTING 


FOR THE POWER BOATMAN, THE WINDJAMMER, 
THE CRUISING MAN OR THE RACING MAN 


One Year, $4.00 Two Years, $7.00 Three Years, $10.00 
(Canadian Postage, 50c a Year Additional; Foreign Postage, $1.00 a Year Additional) 
SINGLE COPY PRICE 50c 


Subscription Dept., YACHTING, 205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $......... Please send YACHTING to: 
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Four New Chelsea Clocks + 


FOR the yachtsman at sea or home from the sea, the Chelsea Clock 
pany, of Boston, has designed four new clocks. The 1938 models, ‘‘} 
hattan,” “Ambassador,” “Carver” and “ Aristocrat,” supplement Ch 
sea’s famous line of maritime clocks for use afloat or ashore. 
For the motor boat enthusiast, the twin clock and barometer set ‘‘} 
hattan”’ was designed in the popular ship’s wheel style. Cast in 


bronze with moisture-proof cases, this set can be readily attached to t i 


instrument board and depended on to last a lifetime. 

The amphibious new ‘‘ Ambassador,” also a clock and barometer ; 
is equally useful on the instrument board of a boat or in its easel, on the 
owner’s desk. 

The “Carver,” intended for library, game room or clubhouse, is a fine 
reproduction of an old English wall clock-barometer. Its inlaid mahogany 
case, 38/4 inches high, contains a Chelsea eight-day clock, hair hygrometer, 
Holosteric barometer and an accurate thermometer. 

In striking contrast to the “Carver” is the new “ Aristocrat,’’ a ree. 
tangular desk clock and barometer of modern design. Cast in solid bronze, 
its simple square lines are emphasized by strips of chrome trim. 


+ + + 


Bruns, Kimball Appoints Philadelphia Dealer 


BRUNS, KIMBALL & COMPANY, of New York City, distributors for 
Matthews Cruisers in the metropolitan area, have appointed Yacht 
Sales and Service, Inc., 129 S. 16th Street, Philadelphia, as the Matthews 
dealer for Philadelphia and vicinity. 
Yacht Sales and Service, Inc., is well known in the territory. Formed in 
1931, the organization has conducted a yacht brokerage and naval archi- 
tecture service. Their office is in the heart of the business and club district 


of Philadelphia and the firm is composed of Frank B. Harris, president; ' 


Frederick C. Geiger, naval architect; and John R. Hogan. Mr. Geiger, a 
well-known architect, has turned out a number of successful designs in the 
past few years. 

Officials of Yacht Sales and Service will be in attendance at the Matthews 
display during the week of the Motor Boat Show at Grand Central Palace, 
New York. 


+ + + 


Billings-Chapin Announces New Anti-Fouling Bottom Paint 


N IMPROVED self-cleaning anti-fouling paint has been announced by 
The Billings-Chapin Company. It is a copper paint of the toxic ex- 
foliating type. 

Commenting on the new paint, Ralph Bennett, sales manager of the 
company, was very enthusiastic about the tests now in progress and said: 
“We don’t have the entire story yet, but the tests that have been made 
both in fresh and salt water show an improved resistance against seaweed, 
marine life and barnacle accumulation. We have also been able to deter- 
mine that it will stand up over a longer period of time than is usually con- 
sidered possible with the exfoliating type of paint. Just how much longer 
this extra period of service will be we do not know because the samples 
on test have not yet failed.” 

This is an interesting comment, coming as it does from an old, conserva 
tive company that since 1879 has specialized in marine paints. The Billings- 
Chapin line of pleasure boat finishes includes every type of seagoing and 
decorative paint. 

+ + + 


A Fuel Flow Regulator 


O THOSE motor boat operators who like to troll and for those who 

chronically complain of not being able to cut down to 300 r.p.m. without 
“loading up” and consequent stalling of the engine, the Marine Division 
of Oscar Smith & Sons Company, 3107 Rosehill Street, Philadelphia, 
introduces the OSCO Fuel Flow Regulator. 

This device is of all metal construction and is not to be confused with 
simple filter; by its very construction, however, the unit cannot help but 
act as such. Ostensibly, its purpose is to smooth out the flow of fuel from 
the pump to carburetor and thereby preclude the possibility of “feast 
famine” fuel supply, to eliminate percolation in fuel lines and to maintall 
a constant carburetor float level. In smoothing out fuel flow the 0800 
regulator also dispenses with hammering needle valves which presets 
possibility of fire hazards in consequent flooding. 

At top speed motor operation, the OSCO Fuel Flow Regulator has bee? 
subjected to lengthy tests on Florida bound cruisers and has been found to 
contribute materially to fuel economy, increased manifold vacuum 4! 
resultant improved exhaust gas analysis. 
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: HB @ Sea Steel is a non-magnetic solid chrome-nickel Alloy Steel more than twice as strong 

as brass or bronze — stronger than any other metal adaptable for marine equipment — the WRITE FOR GENERAL 

© TM most perfect material yet devised for a multitude of yacht uses. Sea Steel standard fittings ILLUSTRATED ALLOYS co. 
ae designed by George Lawley & Son Corporation and finished to the specifications of BULLETIN 367-405 W. 1st St 


these master yacht builders. Sea Steel products are cast, forged, or fabricated. Any item and 


® BB special designs can be supplied. See us at the Show” BOSTON, MASS. 
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HE new 1938 Models have everything — sturdier construction, greater seaworthiness, easier 
operation, silent vibrationless performance, Bendix controls, extra equipment at no extracost, 
each the quality boat in its class. Write for full particulars onthe size in which you are in 5 


ain The Burger Admiralty Series — 34’ — 46’ — 54’ 
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DISTRIBUTOR BUILDER 


eel BURGER SALES COMPANY BURGER BOAT COMPANY 


Door 104, Navy Pier, Chicago, Ill. Manitowoc, Wis. 
an 


























3 OZ. 


SPRAY WEIGHT 
YACHT CAP 


Half the weight—twice the style and 
comfort—cool, crushable, hand-tail- 
ored, with roll-up visor. Makes the 
ordinary yacht cap feel like a steel 
helmet. Blue or white top, with 
gold emblem embroidered directly 
on cap, 5.50 [excluding your club 
button] $4 without emblem. 


The SEA CHEST of 
PHELPS *TERKEL 


5550 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los ANGELES 


Write for Sea Chest catalog, a complete sailing 
abparel guide. 


YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 











ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechaen Egyptian Ducks available for all small 
one design classes where quality is essential. 


Inquiries Solicited 
CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 
22 BOOMER STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 











Mystic Shipyard Expands 


DURING the New York Motor Boat Show, the Mystic Shipyard, Inc., 

of West Mystic, Conn., are displaying on the showroom floor of Aber- 
crombie & Fitch, a few steps from Grand Central Palace, one of their 
well-known Class D sailing dinghies and a convenient, well-built 714-foot 
pram. 

The pram was designed by Philip L. Rhodes, of Cox & Stevens, Inc. 
With a height of 13’ at the bow, 20” amidship and 18” at the stern, it 
stows solidly on the cabin roof under the main boom of sailing yachts, 
making an ideal tender. It is surprisingly seaworthy and weighs only 93 
pounds. The pram is built of Philippine mahogany, finished bright, with 
white oak frames and hackmatack knees and is copper fastened throughout. 

The same fine construction is noted in the two Frostbite dinghies — the 
new Class M, with Marconi rig and loose-footed mainsail, and the Class D, 
with lug rig. A successful fleet of these Class D boats was launched last 
season. Both the Class M and Class D dinghies were designed by Charles 
D. Mower, and have the same hull specifications, the dimensions being: 
Length, 10’; beam, 4’ 414”; draft, 3’ and, with board down, 2’ 6”. They 
are constructed of selected Philippine mahogany, with oak frames, copper 
fastened, and the hardware is chrome plated over brass. 

Among the larger craft built by this famous old yard, which was estab- 
lished in 1843, are the 46-foot yawl, Cherry Blossom, designed by Philip L. 
Rhodes, launched August 14th and already the winner of two trophies. 
The yard at present has under construction a 47-foot twin screw Diesel 
cruising yacht, designed by Chris B. Nelson, of Nelson, Reid & Almen, Inc., 
and scheduled for April delivery to a prominent yachtsman. 

Recent improvements at the yard include the installation of a new ten- 
ton hoist for the quick lifting of small boats and for engine installations, 
etc., a new 155-foot boat hangar, and a 123-foot metal storage building 
adjacent. Access to these new storage buildings is by means of a 44-foot 
steel side shunt car, designed by the Crandall Dry Dock Engineers of 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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New Kuhls Display 


bm B. FRED KUHLS have recently made up a new display rack for 
* their complete line of Elastic Seam Compositions. The display stands 
6 feet high and has a separate labeled compartment for each of the firm’s 
products: Elastic Seam Composition No. 1 for deck seams; Elastic Seam 
Composition No. 2 for hull seams; Elastic Seam Paint; Elastic Canvas 
Cement, Elastic Avio Aer-o-Nautic Liquid Marine Glue; Elastic Bedding 
Composition; Elastic Canvas Preservative, and Elastic Trowel Cement. 


+ + + 


Cape Ann Boats 


HROUGH a recent merger of three ‘‘ Down East”’ builders, Whittier & 

Low, Potter & Foster and Merrimac Boat Co., a new line known as 
“Cape Ann Boats” has emerged. Models range from small sailing skiffs 
and sloops to ‘‘ Vagabond,” an 18’ Cruiser, and the new inexpensive 1414’ 
“‘Midshipmite.”’ 
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Whaler Bar Opened in New York 


MIDSTON HOUSE, at 38th Street and Madison Avenue, New York 

City, has recently opened a Whaler Bar. To anyone interested in the 
sea, the Whaler’s low-ceilinged nautical atmosphere is bound to appeal. 
Portholes looking out on moving cycloramas of the horizon, which simulate 
the roll'of a ship, create an illusion of being at sea. Entrances to the Whaler 
Bar are over old-time ship’s gangways. 


pe ce 


Owens Florida Representative 


HE Owens Yacht Company of Dundalk, Baltimore, Md., announces 

the appointment of O. H. Babcock, Jr., of Sarasota, as Florida west 
coast dealer for Owens Cruisers. A new 30-foot two-stateroom model is 
now on display at the Sarasota City Pier. Louis Wellhouse, of Tampa, 
recently took delivery on the first of the new Owens boats on Tampa Bay. 

A Miami branch is about to open, where an Owens 30-foot Sport Cruiser 
will be on display at the city dock. 

The British Motor Boat Mfg. Co., Ltd., of London, foreign representa- 
tives for Owens cruisers, demonstrated an Owens “30” at the recent 
Olympia Boat Show, in England. 
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An ideal small cruising boat with 
good accommodations for three. Well 
constructed and reasonably priced. 


Also 26’ x 8’ x 4’ auxiliary sloop — 
ready for delivery. 


Building several sloops and cutters 
for spring delivery. 


Your -inspection of our boats and 
shop is invited. 


426 Shippan Ave., Stamford, Conn. 


KEEL AND CENTERBOARD 
AUXILIARY SLOOP 


26’ x 8’ x 3’ 


Write for full details 


DUNHAM & STADEL 
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Skiers! 


In our little shop are accumulated 
from all corners of the world 
many different kinds and types of 
skis, equipment, clothing, boots 
and accessories. Skis from Nor- 
way, Sweden, Switzerland and 
several domestic makes; 12 dif- 
ferent kinds in all. Boots from 
France, Austria, U. S., Sweden 

and Norway, also 12 different 
types to suit the most particular 
requirements... 24 different 
types of bindings, et cetera. This 

shop has grown naturally, ac- 
cumulating experience and goods 

from contact with active skiers 

and now all we know and have 

is at your disposal. 

For the summer, we import 
Visayan, Paraos, Moro Vintas, 
Dutch Botters and other craft. 
You know what they are, don’t 


ANDRE 


SKI EQUIPMENT 
40 E. 47th St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. ELdorado 5-2765 


JAN 
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Since time immemorial the 
Trident has been King Nep- 
tune’s symbol of authority as 
ruler of all the salty seas. For 
forty years the products of 
Merriman Brothers have been 
trade-marked with this symbol 
to signify a standard of ex- 


l—F YOU OWN A SAILBOAT 
WE CAN:ADD TO YOUR PLEASURE 


Only the very best fittings and tackle 
above deck give you the confidence 
and sense of security necessary for 
complete enjoyment of your boat, re- 
gardless of lines and strength of hull. 


been recognized as superior in de- 
sign, construction and dependability, 
whether stock items or made to order. 

A competent staff at our factory is 
at the disposal of yachtsmen, designers, 
builders and deal- 





Racing yacht 
owners in all class- 
es have proved 
Merriman fittings 
add speed and 
save seconds. 


AT THE NEW YORK BOAT SHOW 


We are exhibiting for the first time several radically 
new devices and fittings of vital interest to sailboat 
owners. An ingenious two-speed deck winch; new 
wire rope fittings, proof-tested, and at less cost than 
regular splicing; other new developments in fittings 


ers for expert, in- 
telligent service 
and advice. 
Whenever we can 


cellence unsurpassed in con- 
struction and design. Look for 
it before you buy. 


Since 1898 our 
products have 





and blocks. Don’t fail to come and see us. 
BOOTH 41—THIRD FLOOR 


be helpful, drop 
us a line. We'll an- 

















swer right away. 


MERRIMAN BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 


BOSTON 


185 AMORY STREET + JAMAICA PLAIN DISTRICT 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SPECIALIZED FITTINGS, BLOCKS, ETC. FOR SAILBOATS 





(hris-(raft 


ADOPTS 


CORINCO 
CORK TILE 


Big news for every buyer of a 40 foot Chris-Craft is the fact that 
CORINCO Cork Tile has been adopted as the standard floor 
covering for these splendid boats. Extremely durable and ser- 
viceable, CORINCO Cork Tile adds the finishing touch to a 
fine boat. 


Big news, too, is the announcement that installation of genuine 
CORINCO Marinecork for the absorption of sound and vibra- 


tion, is available as an optional extra on 1938 Chris-Crafts. 


Corinco Cork Tile, with Corinco Waterproof Cement and 
Corinco Permanent Finish, makes the most attractive, eco- 
nomical, and comfortable floor possible for cockpit, cabins 
and decks. Fire retardant, sound absorbent and absolutely 


¢$ ¢ ¢ 


Cur engineers will be glad to advise you or your shipyard how you 
can use CORINCO Cork Products to advantage on |your boat. 





non-skid, even when wet, it is cool in summer and warm in 
winter. Will last the life of the boat itself. 


For utmost comfort and silence, your boat should be in- 
sulated with Corinco Marinecork for engine and tank 
compartments, cockpit, deckhouse and cabin ceilings. This 
scientifically prepared insulator of pure cork eliminates 
noise and vibration through actual absorption, 
giving motor-driven boats the silence of a sailboat. 


aS 
CORK INSULATION COMPANY = 155 EAST 44TH STREET = NEW YORK, N.Y. LP 








CORINCO 
MARINE CORK 
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Futcer 
AICS 


CITY ISLAND 
NEW YORK CITY 





Photo copyright M. Rosenfeld. 


_ galley with storage space built in, a large capacity ice box, and spacious 











PRIMUS Galley Range 
Quick af 
Safe 


Economical 
Practical 





This two-burner PRIMUS Kerosene Range No. 527 is designed 
especially for boats. Wickless, therefore is clean, smokeless and odorless. 
Regulates as easily as a standard gas stove and burners are noiseless and 
self-cleaning. Corrosion-proof construction; beautifully finished. Priced 
reasonably. 

From your dealer or write for illustrated circular 


See us at Booth 134 at the Motor Boat Show 
SANDVIK SAW & TOOL CORPORATION 





47 Warren Street, New York, N.Y. 











DISTINCTIVE CYCLONE 
WHISTLE FOR YACHTSMEN 


Do you EVER have occasion to use a 
distinctively penetrating whistle? Do you 
ever use shoreboat or club launch service? If you are in need of some 
such device for signaling service or calling out orders above the roar 
of the wind and the confusion of other boat whistles in the harbor, the 
Leedy Cyclone Whistle is the answer. Responds at the slightest breath. 
Precision made and substantially constructed. Heavily nickel plated. 
Sent complete, postpaid, for only $2. 


2100 LEEDY BUILDING 
Seedy M9. Co, fre. ELKHART, INDIANA 





No. 7785 














“CAPE COD" BOATS 


STANDARD OF QUALITY 
FOR A GENERATION 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


CAPE COD SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 


Wareham, Massachusetts 
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Toppan Builds Cruisers and Fishing Boats 


HE Toppan Boat Co. announces the introduction of their new modg 

cruisers and sport fishing boats. This completes their line of pleagyy 
craft which range in size from the 16-foot Utility Skiff up to 36-foot Cabip 
Cruisers. 

The 24- and 26-foot streamline cruisers with raised deck and cabin jy 
mahogany, may have either of three different cabin arrangements. 

The 26-foot cruisers have complete accommodations and feature a lang 


toilet room with lavatory. Sleeping accommodations for four are provided, 
This craft is powered with a 6-cylinder, 90 hp. Universal motor, single or 
twin screws. 

Toppan has two 20- and 24-foot models in the Sport Fishing Cruiser, 
These also have a streamline mahogany cabin with a toilet room, galley and 
dinette arrangement in which the two pullman type facing seats are high 
enough to permit full vision all around. Folded down, these two seats form 
a comfortable full length bed. This day cruiser has an inside drive or it can 
be driven outside abaft the cabin and protected by a V-type windshield, 
This model is powered with a 60 hp. Universal motor. 

The Toppan Fishing Utility Model comes in 18-, 20-, and 24-foot lengths 
and may be either smooth or lapstrake. This was designed primarily, for 
sports, and has a large cockpit, built in driver’s seat, and another seat on 
the opposite side forward. The stern seat has a removable back and the 
stern deck is also removable. They are powered with Universal Motors, 
fully rubber mounted. 


+ + + 


New Diesel Battery Line Announced by Goodrich 


A COMPLETE line of specially constructed batteries for Diesel starting 

service is announced by the B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 
In the line are four 6-volt types, two 8-volt types and ten 12-volt types. 
Eight of the batteries are of conventional construction and eight built with 
the Kathanode construction. Port Orford Cedar separators, the highest 
type wood known for this purpose, are used in the separators of the con- 
ventional type. 

In the Kathanode type, flexible spun glass Kathanode retainer mats are Perkir 
used on both sides of the positive plates, holding the active materials 
adjacent to them for a longer period, and thus increasing battery life. 

The new line of Diesel batteries, according to the manufacturer, are 
built with thinner plates than heavy duty types, giving instant reaction 
and quick motor turnover. Adequate power is available instantaneously to 
start the motor in coldest weather. 

All batteries, except the 8-volt types, are assembled in hard rubber cases. 
The 8-volt types are assembled in hard rubber jars and wood cases. Con- 
nectors are of solid lead, except the 8-volt types, which are of flexible copper 
with lead coating to prevent corrosion. 








Cell covers are made of reinforced hard rubber, terminal posts are of the S 
braced type, with rubber gasket seals and locknuts to prevent acid seepage, 
allowing for vibration of plates without causing damage. Splash proof S 
vents are used and ample sediment space provided to prevent battery 
failure as a result of short circuits arising from an accumulation of sediment B 
touching the plates. 
+ + + Li 


fre 


Marblehead Dealer in New York th 


THE Minneford Sales Corporation of 150 City Island Avenue, City in 
Island, N. Y., has recently been appointed exclusive sales agent for 


ti 
Marblehead cruisers in New York and New Jersey. Two new models of the - 
famous barrel bow cruisers are on display in the show room at the Minne H. 
ford Yacht Yard, City Island. ro 
+ + + lo 

at 


Elco Office at Miami 


THE Elco Works report a great deal of interest in the new Elco Cruisers 

on display at their recently opened branch office in Miami. Elco Cruisers, (* 
Inc., has been formed as a Florida company and has leased half the dock 
space, office building and property occupied by Howard Bond, yacht 
broker. This is located on the County Causeway, connecting Miami with 
Miami Beach. 

The new office is under the direction of Carter Burnet, who has beet “a 
with Elco at the Bayonne, N. J., plant for a number of years. Among the A’ 
cruisers now on display are the Marinette ‘‘30,” the new 34-foot Custo 
Cruisette, and the Cruisette ‘‘38.”’ 
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JANUARY, 1938 


“FIRST TO THE BUOY” 


GUARANTEED 
NON-FOULING 


thruout Entire Season 








On Every Package: 
“We guarantee to refund the amount of this 
bill, if at the end of the season there is any 
sea growth on the bottom of the boat, on 
which two coats of our ‘Bridgeport Bronze’ 
Marine Paint have been properly applied.” 











“BRIDGEPORT BRONZE” Marine 
Paint costs least because once it is 
applied there is no further expense for 
paint or labor, no hauling out, no loss 
of use, all summer long. No fouling 
means a faster, easier-handled, more 
seaworthy boat. Famous for over 30 
years. Be sure you get the genuine. 


Bridgeport Bronze 


Marine Paint 
Perkins Rouge & Paint Co., Milford, Conn. 











SEE WENTER'S 
SUNNIER SIDE 
BESIDE THE SEA 


Life is sunnier at these beach- 
front hotels. Colds clear up in 
the salt sea air. Spirits cheer up 
in the friendly indoors. Appe- 
tizing meals. Entertainment. 
Health baths. Spacious, quiet 


rooms. Dancing. Large seaside 
lounges. Health baths. Moder- 


ate rates. 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


inthe 





ATLANTIC CITY 











“Sandford,” a 40 foot cruiser, recently completed by the Vineyard Ship 
Building Company for J. S. Birdsey of Macon, Georgia. She is powered 
with a 110 hp. Buda Diesel which gives a speed of 15 miles per hour 


C. Padgett Hodson 


PADGETT HODSON, A. I. N. A., naval architect, has reéstablished 

* his former offices at 60 State Street, Boston, Mass. The Eight-Metre 

yacht designed by him in association with E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., Inc., is 

now under construction at Britt Brothers yard under Hodson’s supervision 
and will be completed in collaboration with the Shuman office. 


+ + + 
Fairweather with Valspar 


“1T’S always Fairweather when Valspar fans foregather,’’ might be an 
appropriate song of tribute to the veteran marine paint authority, Alec 
Fairweather, who has recently become affiliated with the Valspar organi- 
zation. 
Fairweather’s safe and sane advice on all kinds of boat painting prob- 
lems is well known to yachtsmen and boatyard operators from Maine to 
Florida. He will head up the Valspar delegation at the boat Show. 


ae 
Thompson Announces 1938 Line 


WITH the beginning of their thirty-fourth year, Thompson Bros. Boat 
Mfg. Co. of Peshtigo, Wisconsin, and Cortland, New York, offer for 
1938 a line of small boats unsurpassed in variety. 

Thompson’s are best known for their TVT (Thompson V-type) outboard 
motor boats which were introduced ten years ago. During the past years 
the original TVT idea has been perfected and incorporated in a number of 
models to provide for the various sizes of outboard motors. For example, 
TVT models come in 12, 14, 16, and 18 foot lengths, widths of 46, 50, and 56 
inches, and in a dozen styles of finish and trim. To suit the individual pur- 
chaser various combinations of these features afford a wide price range. 
To provide for ever better performance ‘‘Thompson originated” Full- 
length Spray Rails are used on TVT boats. 

Special mention should be made of the TVT Hydroplane Rowboat. 
This reasonably priced model is lighter and smaller than the original 
TVTs. This boat planes easily with a 3 or 4 hp. outboard and this boat, 
with the popular 9.2 hp. motors, is a particularly well-matched unit, 
however, it will handle a 35 hp., four cylinder outboard motor with relative 
safety and tremendous speed. Most Thompson dealers find the Hydro- 
plane Rowboat, or the decked model Hydroplane Runabout, indispensable 
as a demonstrator. 

Conceded to be the best type of smooth-built construction, compressed 
seam strip planking is used for most TVT outboard and rowboat models. 
The Sea Skiff which was introduced last season is built in an original clinker 
construction which has proven highly successful. Thompson canoes are 
made in the usual canvas covered method with particular care being taken 
in the selection of materials. 

The sailboat fleet has grown each year along with the increasing popu- 
larity of the sport and now includes such well recognized boats as the Snipe, 
Comet, Olympic, Seagull, I.L.Y.A. “Cub” or X-class, and the National 
One Design. The one design sailboats carefully follow the designer’s plans 
and assure the owner all the qualities intended by the designer. New this 
season is a novel craft described as a floater-type, Surf Board Sailboat. 

With the American sportsman each year becoming more of a wanderer, 
the demand for portable, lightweight boat and motor units has become 
noticeably great. Matching the efforts of the outboard manufacturers, 
Thompson Brothers now offer two lightweight models. The 1938 Canvas- 
cover Lightweight is eleven and one-half feet long, weight about 80 pounds. 








FERDICO 
CANVAS CEMENT 


HEAVY coat of Ferdico Canvas 
Cement used under canvas that 
is drawn tightly, smoothed from the 
center, and tacked down along the 
edges, will give you a tough water- 
proof covering that will not check 
(as canvas laid in linseed oil and 
white lead will). It is more durable 
and more economical than varnish, 
paint or other fillers. 

Ferdico Canvas Cement can also 
be used for attaching cork, felc, 
rubber, leather, and linoleum to 
iron, steel and wood. 

For DECK SEAMS use Jeffery’s No. 

1 Marine Yacht Glue 
For HULL SEAMS use Ferdico 

SEAMSEAL 
For DOUBLE PLANKING AND 

BATTEN SEAMS use Ferdico 

Aviation Liquid Marine Glue 
For CANOES use Special 

Marine Canoe Glue 


Write for booklet, *‘How to 
“> Repair Leaks in Your Boat’ 











Dinghy Headquarters 
AT THE SHOW — 
BOOTH F-2, MAIN FLOOR 


Class ‘‘B’’ One-Design Sailing Dinghy, $350 
Length 11’ 6’’, weight 150 lbs., designed by 
Nicholas Potter. A racing boat and one of the 
fastest and sportiest sailing dinghies ever 
produced. 

Class ‘*X’’ One-Design Sailing Dinghy, $350 
Length 11’ 6’, weight 150 lbs. An all-purpose 
utility dinghy by John Alden with excellent 
sailing qualities. 

9%-Foot One-Design Sailing Dinghy, $325 


Weight 125 lbs. Designed by Sparkman & 
Stephens, Inc, Excellent where owners desire a 
smaller craft than the regular frost-bite dinghies. 


These dinghies are constructed in the 
finest possible manner and are fast 
sailers, row and tow easily, and give 
complete satisfaction with an outboard 
motor. For all-round usefulness and for 
keen sailing these models cannot be 
surpassed 


Write for catalog 


FAIRFIELD BOAT WORKS 
P. O. Box 486 Greenwich, Conn. 
ee 
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